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in ſome part of it. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


— ͤÿmàa⁴r Pö 


Ir is preſumed that the following ſelection 
will be found extremely uſeful to Readers 
of almoſt every claſs :—To the youthful, as it 

ins the choiceſt flowers of fancy, which 


cannot fail to warm and refine the imagi- 


nation: To the Stateſman, Philoſopher, &C. 
as abounding in excellent maxims and re- 
flections, drawn from extenſive reading, tried 
and approved by experience and obſervation; 
To all who aſpire to enlarge the ſphere of 
their underſtanding, but to Engliſhmen in 
particular, as every Britiſh ſubje& is intereſted 


8 


It is neceſſary to premiſe, that the paſſages | 
ſelected from Mr, Burke's Pamphlet, entitled, 


(0 


« A Vindication of Natural Society,” are not 
to be taken as conveying Mr. Burke's own 
opinions, but as an ingenious and artful attack 


on the principles of Lord Bolingbroke. 


A ſketch of Mr. Burke's Life, with ſome 
original anecdotes, is prefixed, for which the 
Author entreats the indulgence of the Public, N 
as it is the firſt attempt of a 11 pen 
in the bie line. 


A copious index is added, to ſupply any 
defects in the arrangement of the different 
articles, as it was very difficult, amidſt ſuch 


a variety, to place every one under its proper 
head. ; 


The letter to Mr. Smith was tranſmitted 
by an anonymous hand, of courſe we cannot 
vouch for its authenticity. 
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SKETCH of the LIFE, 


* 


* 


„ 


WITH SOME - 


| ORIGINAL ANECDOTES 


OF 


'Th E gentleman, who ſuggeſted the. idea of the: 
following ſele&tion, conceived: that it would be 
acceptable to prefix ſome anecdotes of the author. 
If time, talent, and the nature of the work admitted, 
it would, in many reſpetts, be a plealing taſk to 
trace this extraordinary man through all the mazes of 
his politics, to attend him in ſtudious retirement, to 
mark the boldeſt flights of his imagination, to fathom. 
a mind, rich and profound as the ocean, and as eahily 
agitated by every guſt of paſſion, and tornado of 
reſentment.— Mr. Burke was called into action in 
the moſt eventful period that ever enriched the page 
of hiſtory. His voice was early raiſed in favour ok 

liberty in America. The blazing ſuns of India have 
been often loſt in the ſplendour of his eloquence. 
The ſable children of Africa have numbered him in 
the liſt of their advocates, and almoſt every ſtate in 
Europe has, at one time or other, been the ſubject 
of his tongue and his pen. = 


* 


Mr. Burke was firſt taught to read by his mother, 
a woman of excellent underſtanding, and a highly 
cultivated mind. He was inſtructed in writing and 
accounts by Mr. James F e, who kept a day- 


| 1 | 
ſchool near Smithfield, Dublin. At the age of twelve 
be was committed to the care of Mr. Abraham 
Shackelton, a Quaker, maſter of an eminent claſſical 
academy in Balitore, in the County of Kildare, 
That the reader may form ſome idea of his pre- 
ceptor, and the ſeminary, we tranſcribe the followin 
advertiſement, which appeared in the public prints 
about that time: 1 


BALITORE BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


. Abraham Shackelton informs his friends and 
the public, that being placed guardian over the mo- 
rals of the youth under his care, he declines, from 
conſcientious motives, to teach that part of the aca- 
demic courſe, which he conceives injurious to mo- 
rals, and ſubverſive of ſound principles, particularly 
thoſe authors, who Wen in ſeducing language, 
the illuſions of love, and the abominable trade of 
war. Thoſe who deſign their ſons for the college, 
will take their meaſures accordingly. He profeſſes 
to fit youth for buſineſs, and inſtruct them in police 
literature. His terms are ſix pounds per quarter 
no entrance money demanded.“ 45 
Mr. Sbackelton was a man of fine even temper, 
ſevere in his morals, but extremely indulgent to his 
upils, with regard to the bent of their genius, which 
e was ſtudious to diſcover and cultivate—his maxim 
was Natura ſequitur melius quamducitur, Young Burke 
was very attentive to his ſtudies—ſometimes at the ex- 
pence of his health. He did not confine himſelf to 
the Greek and Roman claſſics, he read at intervals 
ſome of the beſt Engliſh writers, and evinced 3 
taſte in the ſelection of the fineſt paſſages many of 
which he committed to memory. He was paſhon- 
ately fond of reading Don Bellianis of Greece. This 
circumlitance he mentioned himſelf one night in the 
Houſe of Commons, in the debate on the Affairs of 
Holland in 1786, He alſo takes notice of this ro- 


(a ) 
mance in his Eſſay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Notwithſtanding he appears to have read the paets 
with all the enthuſiaſm of a warm imagination, yet it 
does not appear that he ever invoked the Muſes. At 
one time, it is ſaid, he could repeat all Young's Night 
Thoughts by rote; in a copy of this work, which he - 
uſed to carry in his. pocket, the two following lines — 
in his hand- Writing were found ſome years ſince on a 
blank leaf. . 


« Jove claim'd the verſe old Homer ſung, 
« But God himſelf inſpired Young.” _ * 


Several of his witticiſms have been repeated by his 5 
ſchoolfellows, but as they are all unworthy of ſo 1 
great a genius, even in bud, we ſhall paſs them over, 
with this ſingle obſervation, that the ſhafts of his wit 
were not always winged with the feather of a dove. 
His filial piety was truly exemplary, and his affettion 
for Mr. Shackelton, his maſter, was evinced on 
many occaſions. When the good old man viſited 
him in London, he received him as a father, intro- 
duced him to many of his friends, particularly to 
Mr. Benjamin Welt, the painter of poſterity, and 
what is {till greater, one of the beſt of men. He 
alſo mentioned him with great reſpe& and veneration 
in one of his ſpeeches on the Teſt Act. Havin 
paſſed a proper time at Balitore Academy, he was 
tranſplanted to Trinity Cong Dublin, as wy | 
appear from the following tranſcription from the ad- 
miſſion book of that univerſity; | „ 

« 1743, April 14, Edmundus Burke, Pens. filius 
Johannis Gen. annum agens 16, natus Dublinii, edu- 
catus ſub ferulà M. Shakelton. Tut. D. Pellifier.?” “ 

Elected a ſcholar of the Houſe 26th of May, 1745 
commenced A. B. 23d . 1747-8. He does 
not appear to have been elected a native“. 

* This term, in the Iriſh Univerſity, is applied to a ſtudent, 
who, having obtained a ſcholarſhip, is entitled to an annual ſtipend 
after a certain ſtanding, , FF REDS 
| | I 
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(r 
Doctor M. Kearney, ſenior Fellow of the Univer- 
ſity, ſhone as the rival of Mr. Burke, in every claſs of 
the college courſe. The ſtricteſt friendſhip, how- 
ever, ſubſiſted between them, and when ſeparated, 
they continued to correſpond with each other till 
within a few weeks of Mr, Burke's diflolution. 

Mr. Burke's father was an attorney, of ſome emi- 
nence in his proicfſion, very highly reſpected for the 
integrity of his charatter. Having completed his 
e wh ſtudies, it is ſaid that he offered himſelf as 
a candidate to fill the moral chair in the Univerſity 
of Glalgow, vacant by the death of his countryman 
Mr. Hutcheſon. Mr. Reid, however, was raiſed to 
that ſituation, which induced Mr, Burke to turn his 
attention to the bar. For this purpoſe he came to 
London, and entered his name on the books of the 
Middle Temple. What a tranſition! he that had 
devoted the moſt charming ſeaſon of life in culling 
the | fairelt flowers of imagination, in tracing the 
pleaſing labyrinths of ſcience, to be obliged to 
walte the midnight oil in poring over Coke on Lyt- 
tleton. He was not, however, to be difinaycd; the 
entrance was barrcn and rugged, but it promiſed 
a golden harvelt, and ambition was not the lea} 
of Mr. Burke's paſſions. With ſuch eagerneſs 
did he fit down to theſe new ſtudies, that ſome- 
mes he. almoſt “ forgot himſelf to lone,” His 
conſtitution was not equal to the raſk. His health 
began to decline; he was adviſed to confult his 
friend and countryman, Doctor Nugent, who had 
pratiiled many ycars with great ſucceſs at Bath, 
The Doctor was lo benevolent a man, that it is faid 
of him by thoſe who knew hun beſt, that if he had che 
misfortune to loſe a patient, he felt as if he had Joſt 
a child, In addition to this, he was fo highly 
charmed with the converſation and opening talents 
olf Mr. Burke, that he was reſolved, if poſſihle, to 
reſerve them to the world. For this . purpoſe, he 
allgned him apartments in his own houſe, where he 


* 
treated him with al the affection of an indulgent 
parent. Miſs Nugent, the Dottor's only daughter, 
evinced, by her attention, how deeply the was in- 
tereſted in the recovery of his health, and what at 
firſt aſſumed the name of friendſhip, changed into that” 
of love. In ſhort, Mr. Burke was made happy in 
the poſſeſſion of a hand that beſtowed at the ſame. | 
time one of the gentleſt of hearts. 
His ſtudies became more diverſified, and the ſuc- | | 
cels of ſome pens induced him to turn his attention 
to ſome work that might raiſe his fame as a writer. 
His ſucceſs in this line was equal, nay, ſuperior to 
his expedctation, but he ſoon found that “ fondneſs. 
of fame was avarice of air,” in conſequence of which 
he procured a letter of introduction to the late Earl 
of Bath, the Mecænas of the day. His Lordſhip 
received him with the utmoſt politeneſs, lamented ' 
that it was not in his power to render him any ſer- 
vice, as he was no longer in power. The impreſſion 
which this unexpected intelligence madè on Mr. 
Burke did not eſcape his Lordſhip's eye; he felt for the 
ſituation of the young man, and after a 2 81 « I will 
give you a letter, ſaid he, to the Earl of Bute, thou gh 
I don't know that I am entitled to take that liberty.” ; 
The propoſition revived Mr. Burke's drooping ſpirits, 
and he waited, without loſs of time, on Lord Bute, 
who profefſed his forrow that it was likewife ont'of 
his power to render him any ſervice, as he had reſigned 
all his employments that very morning, adding, that 
his influence with his Majeſty was greatly over-rated; 
anxious, however, that a man of genius and talent 
ſhould not pine in the ſhade, he would take one 
ſtep, he ſaid, which he did not know he ought to take, 
but he would venture, and if crowned with ſucceſs, ' 
it would yield him great pleaſure. As Lord Halifax 
had been appointed to aſſume the vice-regal goyern- 
ment of Ireland, perhaps in that fituation, he would 
be able to render Mr. Burke ſome ſerviee in his 
native country, The Earl accordingly wrote o 


bg. 


(vi) 
Lord Halifax, and recommended the bearer of it as 
a man of promiſing genius, who would refled ho- 
nour on his patronage and protection. The new 
appointed Viceroy exprelled the deepeſt regret that 
every department in his appointment, except that of 
private ſecretary to his own ſecretary was filled up. 
Mr. Burke was accordingly appointed private ſecre- 
tary to the Right Hon. Gerard Hamilton, commonly 
called Single Speech Hamilton, in conſequence of 
his having made only one ſpeech in the Houſe, of 
Commons during all the time that he fat in Parlia- 
ment, but which has cver been conſidered as an 
effort of unprecedented talent, and is thought to 
have been compoſed by the ſubjett of theſe memoirs, 
Having now curſorily traced Mr. Burke to his firſt 
debut on the great theatre of public life (in which it 
was allowed on all ſides that he played his part with 
great applauſe) we ſhall introduce him 1n another 
charatter, not ſo ſplendid, undoubtedly, but till 
more amiable. Having contrafted an early acquaint- 
ance with a Mr. Michael Smith, a country {chool- 
maſter, it ripened into mutual friendſhip. Several 
letters paſſed between them; the ſollowing is a copy 
of one which Mr. Burke addreſſed to him, ſoon 
alter his arrival in London. Mr. Smith, it appears, 
taught the Greek and Roman claſſics at this time in 
the pariſh of Fenagh, in the county of Leitrim — 
My DFEAR Micyasgl, | 9 
„% Mr. Balf was ſo very kind as to deliver me your 
2 epiſtle about half an hour ago. I read it 
over, bleſt the firſt inventor of letters, and as I have 
plenty of ink, pens, and paper, and as this is one of 
my holidays, I intend to dedicate it to friendſhip. 
Balzac having once eſcaped from a company, 
where he found it neceſſary to weigh every word 
that he uttered, chanced to meet a friend, Come,” 
laid he to him, © let us retire io ſome place where we 
can converſe freely together, and commit as many 
ſoleciſms as we pleaſe.” I need not tell you the ap- 


. { vii ) 5 
plication, You'll expect ſome ſhort account of 
Journey to this great city; to tell you the truth, 1 
made very few remarks as I rolled along, for my 
mind was occupied with many thoughts, and my eyes 
_ often filled with tears when J reflected on all the dr 
friends I left behind; yet the proſpe&ts could not 
fail to attract the attention of the moſt indifferent; 
country ſeats ſprinkled round on every fide, ſome 
in the modern taſte, others in the ſtile of old de 
Coverley Hall, all ſmiling on the neat, but humble 
cottage. Every village as gay and compatt as a bee- 
hiye, reſounding with the buſy hum of induſtry, and 
inns like palaces. What a contraſt between our poor 
country, where you'll ſcarce find a cottage org. 
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mented with a chimney, But what pleaſed me moit 
of all was the progreſs of agriculture, my favourite 
ſtudy, and my favourite purſuit, if Providence had 
bleſſed me with a few paternal acres. A deſcription . 
of London and its nations would fill a volume. The 
buildings are very fine, it may be called the fink 
of vice, but ber hoſpitals and charitable inſtitu- 
tions, whoſe turrets pierce the ſkies, like ſo many 
electrical conduQtors, avert the very wrath of Hea- 
ven. The inhabitants may be divided into two 
aſſes, the undoers and the undone, generally ſo, I 
, for I am perſuaded there are many men of honeſt 
and women of virtue in every ſtreet. An Engliſhman 
Is cold and diſtant at firſt ; he is very cautious even 
in forming an acquaintance, he muſt know you well 
before he enters into friendſhip with you, but if he 
does, he is not the firſt to diſſolve that ſacred band; 
in ſhort, a real Engliſhman is one that performs more 
than he promiſes; in company he is rather ſilent, ex- 
tremely prudent in his expreſſions, even in politics, 
his favourite topic. The women are not quite fo 
reſerved ; they conſult their glaſſes ta the greateſt 
advantage, and as nature is very liberal in her gifts 
to their perſons, and even mia 


it is not eaſy fora a 


young man to eſcape their glances, or 10 ſhut this 


n 
ears to their ſoftly flowing accents. As to the ſtate 
of learning in this city, you know I have not been 
long enough in it to form a proper judgment of that 
ſubjett. 1 don't think, however, there is as much 

Mett paid to a man of letters on this ſide the water 
as you imagine. I don't find that genius, the “ rath 
primroſe, which forſaken, dies,” is patronized by any 
of the nobility, ſo that writers of the firſt talents are 
left to the capricious patronage of the public. Not- 
- withſtanding this diſcouragement, literature is culti- 
vated in a high degree. Poetry raiſes her enchanting 
voice to Heaven, Hiſtory arreſts the wings of time 
in his flight to the gulph of oblivion._ Philoſophy, 
the queen of arts, and the daughter of heaven, is duly 


extending her intellectual empire. Fancy ſports on = | 

wing like a meteor on the boſom of a ſummer cloud, 

and even Metaphylics ſpins her cobwebs and catches 

ſome flies. The Houſe of Commons not- unfre- 

win 4 exhibits exploſions” of eloquence, that riſe 
| 


werior to thoſe of Greece and Rome, even in their 

roudeſt days. Yet after all a'man will make more 
by the figures of arithmetic than by the figures of rhe- 
toric, unleſs he can get into the trade wind, and then 
he may fail ſecure over pattolean ſands. As to the 
age, it is ſunk, in my opinion, into the lowg 
degree; I mean with regard to the traſh that is ez 
bited on it, but I don't attribute this to the taſte 
the audience, for when . Shakeſpeare warbles k 
„ native wood notes,” the boxes, pit, and gallery, 
are crowded—and the Gods are true to every word, 
if properly winged to the heart. 
Soon after my arrival'm town, I viſited Weſtminſter 
Abbey; the moment I entered I felt a kind of awe 
pervade my mind, which I cannot deſcribe; the ver 
lence ſeemed ſacred. Henry the Seventh's chapel 
is a very fine piece of Gothic architecture, particu- 
larly the roof, but 1 am told that it is exceeded by 
"a chapel in the Univerſity of Cambridge. Mrs. 
Nightingale's monument has not been praiſed beyond 


: * 


45 ix 55 ; 


its merit. The aint and expeetiaj on of: the hut. fy 
band, in endeavouring to ſhielſd his wife from the _ 
dart of death, is natural and affecting. But 1 always 
thought that the image of death would: be much 


better repreſented With an extinguiſhed” torch, 


verted, than with a dart. Some would imagine that 
all theſe monuments were ſo many monuments of 
folly—I don't think ſo; what uſeſul lefſons of wor 
tality and ſound” philolophy do they not exhibit. 


When the high-born beauty ſurveys her face in the 


eu parian, though dumb the marble, yet it tells 


r that it was placed to guard the remains of as fine 


form, and as fair a face as her own. They thew _ 
beſides how anxious we are to extend our loves'and+ 
friendſhip beyond the grave, and to ſnatch as much. _ 
as we can from oblivien—fuch is our natural love: 


of immortality; , but it is here that. letters obtain the 


nobleſt triumphs; it is here that the {warthy daughters : 


of Cadmus may hang their trophies: on high, for 


when all the pride of the chiſſel, and the pomp of 
heraldry yield to the ſilent touches of time, a ſingle © 

line, a half worn-out inſcription, remain faithful io 
their truſt. Bleſt be the man, that firſt introduced 
theſe ſtrangers into our iſlands, and may wy never 


want protection or merit. I have not the leaf 
that the fineſt poem in the Engliſn language, 1 mean 
Milton's II Penſeroſo, was compoſed in the lowg 
relounding: iſle of a mouldering cloiſter or id 


abbey. Yet after all, do you know that' 1 would 


rather ſleep in the ſouthern corner of a little count 


church yard, than in the tomb of the Capuſeis. | 


doubt, 
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Thould like, however, that my duſt ſhould mingle 8 


with kindred duſt. The good old expreflion, . Fa- 


mily burying- ground,“ has ſomething pleaſing in it, 


at leaſt to me. I am glad that Dr. Sheridan is W 
turned, and determined to ſpend the reſt of his das 


in your quarter. | ſhould fend him ſome Botamic . 
writings, which I have in view, if I-were not certain 


that the Iriſh Hippocrates would rather read nature in 


(x) 
her own works; with what pleaſure I have ſeen him 
trace the delicate texture of a lily, and exclaim with 
the God in humanity, that! Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of thoſe,” and you know 
Mat our lilies are fairer than new fallen ſnow. I am 
extremely ſorry that any diſpute ſhould ariſe betwixt 
you and your brother-in-law ; he is, I know, alittle 
1 eſpecially when he takes a glaſs, and 1 

am afraid he leans a little too much to the focial can. 
Mr. Peyton, however, is a peace maker, and I am 
' fare, if the whole was laid before him, that he would 
ſetile it to your ſatisfaQtion, and the ſooner the better. 
You are quite miſtaken when you think I don't ad- 
mire Plutarch, I prefer his writings to thoſe of any 
other, —Sacra ſemper excipio, que in ſummd arce 
bocare fas eſt & æquum nunquam non in manibus ka- 


a. 
& Mr. Balfe ſets out for Germany in the fpring, on 
a viſit to his uncle, who is now in Vienna. The 
General is very rich, and advancing in years, fo that 
it is probable when he is called to repoſe on his 
laurels, that his nephew will be his heir, and 1 need 
not tell you that he is worthy of it. I expect, in a 
day or two, to be introduced to Miſs Woffington, 
our country-woman. She 1s rapidly riſing into thea- 
tric fame; I could wiſh to publiſh a few anecd@tes 
of her. She is of low origin, it is true, but talent 
and nature often avenge themſelves on fortune in 
this reſpett. The roſes of Florida ſpring out of the 
fineſt foil, they are the faireſt in the univerſe, but 
they emit no fragrance. I recolle& that ſhe read ber 
recantation in a little country church, ſomewhere in 
the county of Cavan. Mr. Fleming of Stahalmuck 
wrote ſome verſes on that occaſion. 1 wiſh you could 
procure a copy of them for me as ſoon as poſſible. 
1 alſo wiſh that you could procure ſome anecdotes 


of Mr. Brooke, author of the juſtly celebrated tra- 
gedy of Guſtavus Vaſa,” | 


The remainder of this letter touches on ſome . 
Mr. Smith's family affairs, which wopld not be pro- = 
per to publiſh. _ "7 uk | 1 

That the Reader may judge of the epiſtolary ſtile 
of Mr. Burke's correſpondent, it may not be una 


ceptable to inſert the anſwer. - 


My coop Sir, N 1 
& J once read of a King of Spain, Alphonſus, I 

think, who was cured of a dangerous diſeaſe by 

reading a paſſage in Livy. Your kind letter bad 

much the ſame effect on me, for my ſpirits were ſo 

low the moment I received it, that it is not in the 

power of words to deſcribe my ſituation ; but ſcarce 

had I read fix lines, when my heart began to emerge, 
and the ſen ſhone as bright as ever, and if you pity 

a poor dealer in Syntax, buried alive, I may. lays 

write to me as often as you can. My ſchool is on 

the increaſe, it is true, but the people are ſo poor 

that they cannot pay. I have thirteen Latin ſcholars, 

at a crown a quarter, and fix and twenty in writing 

and figures. I have taken a little farm, of about hive 

acres, ſo that betwixt the cultivation of my fields, 

and that of the tender mind, I have very little time 

on 5 hands, or my feet, I may ſay, for ſometimes 1 

mingle in the dance. As to Greek, there is no at- 

tention paid to it in-this quarter. Laſt week I en 
deavoured to prevail on Mr. Johnſon to permit nme 
to give his nephew a few leſſons in the language of 
Heaven. He ſaid he had no objettion, if I could 
aſſure him that it would enable Jack to buy a cow or . . 
a horſe to more advantage. Having caſt his eye on 
a Greek book, which I had in my hand, What, ſaid EY 
he, would you have my nephew ſpend his time in 
learning theſe pot-hooks and hangers? Thus qu 
ſee how learning is prized in this part of the world; 7 
and from your own account, I ni find that the 

Muſes are he'd in ſuch high eſtimation in England, 
which I was early taught to conſidet as the ſea of 
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arms and arts, What, then, is to become of their. 


votaries?—negletted, and I am afraid deſpiſed! — 
You'll forgive me, I fee} myſelf fo uneaſy and de- 


relſed as often as I think on this matter, that I can- 
* help dropping a tear on my books the only 
ſource and companions of my ſolitary hours, fo that 
you ſee we have little cauſe to boaſt of the triumph 
of letters over the breathing marble, or the proudeſt 
trophics of war. Yet I join with you in bleſſing the 
memory of the man that firſt introduced the ſwarthy 
daughter of Cadmus into theſe iſlands. I think 1 
can recollea ſome lines on this ſubjett in the form 
of an enigma, which, perhaps, you have not ſeen. 


Bis venere novem juvenes ad mania noſtra 
Ex alits, huc ad nos rediere, locis: 
Conſpicui forma, pariles florentihus annis, 
' Attamen his minime par decor oris adeſt. 
Nil eſt egregiæ quod dicas de eſſe cohorts, 

Quam quod non potis eſt edere lingua ; 
Non illis vox eſt, fed ſecum quemque godales ſonos. 
Ducunt, ex his, ut verba loquantur, habent ; 
Submoto nullum dicunt interprete verbum, 

Orbe ſed eſi toto gloria magna verum. 


Whilſt I am on this intereſting ſubject, I am 
ſorry to tell you that our old Iriſh bard, who could 
condutt thoſe nymphs through all the myſtic mazes 
of poetic dance, reſigned his tuneful breath laſt week. 
T accompanied his remains to the grave. He has 
* Teft me all his manuſcripts, and 1 ſhall fele& ſome of 
the fineſt paſſages of them for you, and tranſlate 
them for you as well as I can. COT , 
My ſchool-houſe was levelled with the ground laſt 
week in a ſtorm;—Boreas, of true Ruſſian deſcent, 
ays very little reſpe& to learning. The neigh- 
outs, however, aſſembled the next day, and raiſed 
me a new one, on a more pleaſing ſcite, ſo that my 
bare - ſooted pupils are quite happy; as it is betier 


wooded, and of courſe will afford them an oppor- 


tunity of playing hound and hare with more art. 


O'Gara has made me a preſent of a dial, which I 


intend to erett in the ſpring. Oh the wit of man, 


* 
2 8 


that can even turn a ſhadow into uſe, and teach 4 | 
to point out the fleeting hours, as unſubſtantial a 


2 


itſelf! But, Paullo majora Canamus. I once read in 


an old Iriſh poem, that when Jupiter made man, he - 


gave him his choice either of wings or imagination; 


he accepted the latter, which ſhews that our hirlt 


fabulous father had ſome brains. Let me riſe on 


this divine plume then, and for once caſt a glance 


into futurity. What do I ſee? Why I ſee my wor- 
thy friend, arrayed in a flowing robe; I hear his 
voice raiſed in the. cauſe of innocence and diſtreſs; 
the widow and the orphan bleſs his name, and the 


wily villain, hunted down through all the mazes of ö 


law. Once more Aſtrea reviſits the earth; I Tee 
him raiſed to the ſeat of judgment, his ermine 
as pure as his native ſnow ; the golden ſcales even 


balanced in his hands, and the ſword of Ka tem- 
pered in the tears of mercy.— The alcent to this 


eminence is difficult, but 


Interpone luis interdum gaudia curis. 


1 know you will be glad to kearthit Faw WE 


are on good terms. You are right, he drinks whiſkey 
as often as he can get /it—Ore rTotundo, and ſometimes 


% Warm from the ſtill, and faithful to its fir Bis: 


too, which is worſt of all. Your account of Long, 


don, I believe, is very juſt. All great cities from 


Rome down are the ſinks of vice, and the graves f | 
genius. I admire the idea of your public charities; 


One of the three impoſſibilities amongſt the ancients 


* 


was Eripere Fovi fulmen, and amongſt the Chriſtians 


Eripere Deo fulmen iræ, but Charity is the emanation 
of Heaven! Fry „„ 


p * 


in draining 


6 
As to Miſs Woffington, I can collect very little of 
her. She was born in Dublin, read her recantation 
in the pariſh church of Lurgan, near Virginy, in 
the county of Cavan, before the Reverend Mr. 
Sterling, who was a great muſician. Mr. Fleming 


did write ſome verſes on that occaſion, but it is not 


ealy to procure them, for you know he's a great 
man —a [uſtice of Peace, and one of the Grand 
Jury. They began thus, I think: 


And now the Sun, revolving to the weſt, 
Bequeath'd the weary'd hemiſphere to reſt. 
And now the Moon, in milder glories dight, 
Reſum d the peaceful empire of the night. 


I can recolle& no more, and I don't know that 
theſe are correct. There is an anecdote told of her, 
7 [ believe there is very little doubt of the truth 
04 .— | | 

Mr. having ſpent ſome time in Paris, ſoon 
after his rcturn happened to dine at Mr. Gore's, 
where Miſs W. captivated the company with her 
ſprightly wit and eaſy manners; our Pariſian hero 
paid ſuch attention to the glaſs, that the cloth was 
ſcarce removed when the table and chairs exhibited 
the effects of it, as well as thoſe that were preſent, 
| wa yt Miſs W. who, as ſhe happened to be 


ſormed of the common mould, was reminded of it, 


to which ſhe only anſwered, “ Sir, I expected all this, 
I obſerved for ſome time paſt the yellow clay break- 
ing through the plaiſter of Paris.” 
As to Mr. Brooke, I believe I can collect you 
many particulars relative to him. His father was a 
clergyman of the Church of England. He is mar- 
ried to a Miſs Mears, a relation of his own. He 
has lately built a houſe at Longfield, one of the moſt 
deſert ſpots in the county of Meath. He is an en- 
thuſiaſt in agriculture, and has ſpent his patrimony 
2 to very little advantage. He has 


* 


F 
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had many children, but Heaven was ſo indulgent as 
to call them out of this life juſt as they began to taſte 
the miſeries of it. | * "En 
Doctor Sheridan is well, and deſires to be re- 
membered to you. I hope that you will write as 
often as you can, You can't conceive what pleaſure _ 
it will afford me to correſpond with you. 
4 1 am, my good Sir, 
| Your's moſt truly, BED 
M. SMITH. 


0 Theſe letters are taken from copies.] 5 


Notwithſtanding the multiplicity of buſineſs that 
naturally devolved on Mr. Burke, as private ſecre- 
tary to Mr. Hamilton, he had the happy art of ar- 
ranging his affairs in ſuch a manner as to devote 
ſome moments to the cultivation of literature. He 
uſed to paſs two evenings every week in converſation 
with Doctor Thomas Wilſon, ſenior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Doctor Blundell, the 
friends of humanity and letters. The former offered 


to join with Mr. Burke in a tranſlation of Livy, but 


the latter preferred reading the ſententious Tacitus 
to the prince of Roman hiſtorians, and it appears 
from many parts of his maxims, &c. that he ſtudied 
this writer with unwearied attention. Doctor Wilſon 
was conſidered as a wit, but it ſeldom roſe above a2 
pun. Mr. Burke happened to meet him one even- 


ing in a ſhort coat, the Doftor immediately ob- 


ſerving that his friend did not know him in that 5 
guiſe, exclaimed, but "+4 


 =—Brentis efſe laboro, 
© Obſcurus ſio. 


The DoQor paſſing one day throu F ſtreet, 
chanced to eſpy a perſon advancing on the ſame ſide 


1228 
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with whom he did not wiſh to ſpeak at that time, in 


conſequence of which he croſſed to the other ſide, 


4 
where he ran his head almoſt againſt another with 
whom he did not with to ſpeak at any time, on which 
he repeated, | | | | 

» Incidit in Scyllam 

| Que vult vitare Charybdin. 
Notwithſtanding the rays of regal favour ſhone ſo 
conſpicuouſly through the Earl of Halifax, that it 
may be laid prefcrment was in his nod, and notwith- 
ſtanding the proſpetts in this reſpect that opened on 
evety tide to Mr. Burke, yet he preſerved great 
equanimity of mind, and did not in the leaſt affect the 
inſolence of office. He correſponded with his friends 
in every line as uſual, and received ſuch as viſited 
him with great affettion. His character, at this time, 
was drawn by a lady in the following lines: 


« With judgment willy, eloquent with fenſe, 
&« Polite with eaſe, and free without offence.” 


This I had from a gentleman, who, to uſe his 
own expreflion, was very well acquainted with Single 
Speech Hamilton, and Double Speech Burke. 

Mr. Hamilton entertained ſo high an opinion of 
the talents and integrity of Mr. Burke, that he pro- 
Wt cured him a penſion of three hundred a year on the 
_ Iriſh Eſtabliſhment. On their return to England, 
Th they lived on terms of the greateſt intimacy, till the 
1 Protege, began to think that his patron did not 
a exert all the influence he ſtill pofleſſed to uſher . 
my him into life; ſeveral letters paſſed between them on 
this ſubject, which ended in the diflolution of their 
political friendſhip, and in order to leſſen the debt 
ol gratitude, Mr. Burke reſigned his penſion, which 
« was transferred to Captain Jephſon, author of the 

tragedy of Braganza, &c. 5 

As Mr. Burke had now entered on the arduous 

ſtudy of politics, he was determined not to relinquiſh | 

the purſuit, in hopes that ſome favourable opportunity 
, would preſent itlelf, which, if taken at the tide, might 
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lead on to fortune and preferment. The weaknefs 
and ill-timed meaſures of the cabinet, with reſpe@ 
to the American colonies, threatened the downfal 
of the adminiſtration; it laſted, however, much longer 
than was expected; at length it was . obliged to give 
way. Accordingly, on the 13th of April, 1763, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, William Dowdeſwell, Eq; 
Lord John Cavendiſh, Thomas Townſhend, Elqz ; 
and George Onflow, Eſq; were appointed Lords of 
the Treaſury; Mr. Dowdeſwell Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; the Duke of Grafton and General Con- 
way, Secretaries of State. The Marquis felt himſelf * 
in want of a private Secretary; Mr. Burke was re- 
commended to fill that confidential fituation by Mr. 
Fitzherbert, the father of the preſent Lord St. Helens. 
Mr. Burke, in a ſhort time, rendered himſelf fo uſe- 
ful, that he was brought into parliament for the bo- 
rough of Wendover, through the intereſt of Lord 
Verney. As the Marquis knew that fortune had only 
hitherto ſmiled on Mr. Burke deceitfully, he lent. 
him { 20,000 on his bond, as the moſt delicate mode 
of conferring ſuch a favour. Mr. Burke immedi- 
ately purchaſed his elegant ſeat near Beaconsfield with” 
this ſum, as an occaſional retreat from the 4 unealy 
ſeat of high, deſires,” or the conflict of paſſions, and 
happy would it have been for the world, perhaps, if 
he had thrown himſelf into the arms of phyloſophy, 
and ſpent the reſt of his days in the cultivation of 
thoſe arts which elevate and embelliſh human nature. 
But our young ſtateſman had taſted of power, and 
preferred the noiſe and intrigue of party to lettered” 
eaſe and retirement in his enchanting Tuſculum. 


Mr. Burke may be now conſidered as a fair public © © +7 


character, and therefore when the Hiltory of the 


Man,” to uſe Lord Bolingbroke's expreſſion, is alſ,od 


the + Hiſtory of the State, great judgment is re- 
quired in ſelecting, and ability in compoſing, to 

produce a full, uniform, and *compatted piece. 1 
do not aſpire to ſuch qualifications, nor does it fall 
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within my plan. I ſhall therefore only notice the 
prominent events of his political life, &c. and leave 
the detail to abler pens. 

As the Duke of Cumberland had recommended 
the new miniſtry, he conſtantly aſſiſted them with his 
advice; an advantage, which, it is very probable, 
the nation could not have enjoyed under any other 
miniſtry, and which, alone, might compenſate all the 
defects, if real, which the friends of the old miniſtry 
were continuaily finding in them. This advantage, 
however, though of continuance enough to be felt by 
the nation, did not laſt as long as the nation could 
have wiſhed, even under men of equal integrity and 
capacity with the preſent, and greater experience. 
Whilſt his Royal Highneſs was preparing one even- 
ing to aſſiſt at one of thoſe councils, frequently held 
to put matters in a way of being more ſpeedily dil- 
patched by the Privy Council, and without whoſe 
alliflance the Privy Council buſineſs muſt go on 
ſlowly, as the parliam-nt buſineſs without that of the 
Committees, he was ſeized with a ſudden diforder, of 
which he had ſome {ymptoms the evening before, 
and in a fit of ſhivering funk ſcuſcleſs, almoſt inſtan- 
tancouſly, in the arms of the Earl of Albemarle, on 
the 311t of October, 1765 *. „ 

It is preſumed that it would be almoſt an apology 
ol itſelf for the introdutlion of the following ſketch 
of parties, &c. at this period, to ſay that it came from 
the pen of Mr. Burke. It will alſo ſerve as an early 
ſpecimen of his powers as an hiſtorian, and even of his 
moderation. 115 | 


+ At the concluſion of our laſt volume, we ſaw the 
nation involved in the molt diſtreſsful circumſtances 
that could well be imagined; our-manufatturers at a 
ſtand, commerce almoſt totally annihilated, provi- 
lions extravagantly dear, and a numerous populace. 


unemployed, without the means of procuring a live- 
og * Annual Regiſter for 1763. | | 
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lihood. Such, and fo gloomy was the proſpest that 
opened at home upon us, along with the year; nor 
did the view become more pleaſing by extending it 
acroſs the Aklantic, where the colonies exhibited 
nothing but ſcenes of anarchy and confuſion, where 
licentiouſneſs was carried almoſt to the higheſt pitch 
that it could poſſibly admit, without aſſuming another 
name; whilſt the profligate and abandoned (as is 
uſually the caſe in civil commotions) under the ſpe- 
cious pretext and maſk of liberty and the common 
cauſe, gave a looſe to their own unruly pafſions, 


and committed all thoſe exorbitances which the vu. 


gar are fo ous to, when under. any pretence they 
are allowed to aſſemble in bodies, and through any 
relaxation of the laws, they have not the fears of 
immediate puniſhment upon them. We have before 


obſerved, that thoſe of an higher rank amongſt them 


did not take any pains to allay the ferment; it is 
probable that many of the more ſerious of them 
condemned in their own minds ſeveral atts that were 
committed, but did not think proper to damp a ſpirit, 
which, however irregularly or improperly exerted, 
they, perhaps, at that time, thought it conducive to 
their deſigns to keep alive. „ 

« But thougha violent reſentment ſupported the ſpirit 
of the coloniſts, they could not but ſenſibly fee the 
inconveniencies which an intire ſtoppage of trade 
muſt occaſion among a people who had hitherto ſub- 
ſiſted by commerce, However, their warehoules 


were full of Britiſh goods, for which they had not 


paid; and the many reſources of ſo vaſt an extent of 
country, abounding in the moſt effential articles of 
life, prevented them from feeling ſo much immediate 
diſtreſs as our own manufacturers and labouring poor 

« Tt muſt be obſerved, that the enormous ſums 


owing to our merchants, in the colonies, added _ 


greatly to the difficulties the public were under, and 
ſeverely afllited the trading and manufacturing part 
| „„ | | 
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of the community. Theſe debts, amounting to ſeve - 
ral millions ſterling, the Americans abſolutely re- 
fuſed to pay, pleading in excule their utter inability, 
which plea, it appears, the merchants admitted to 
be reaſonable. ou . 

&« As the nation was never, perhaps, in a more cri- 
tical ſituation, ſo, of conſequence, no adminiſtration 
ever had greater difficulties to encounter than the 
new one. They were under an immediate neceſſity 
of enforcing the ilamp-att by fire and ſword, or 
elſe of moving its immediate repeal in parliament. 
In the former caſe, though there- was no doubt of 
the ability of Great Britain to cruſh, or even extir- 
pate the colonies, yet ſuch a decilton, if not looked 
upon as ablolute ſuicide, muſt, at leaſt, be conſi- 
dered as making ule of one arm to cut off the other. 

« Fatal were the conſequences, which it was foreſeen 
and foretold, would attend ſuch an attempt, and it 
was obvious, that if ſuch conſequences ſhould enſue, - 
the firſt framers and promoters of the obnoxious 
laws, would have been entirely forgot in the general 
odium and execration, which would have” fallen 
ſolely upon the mintiters, who, by enforcing ſuch 
ruinous meaſures, had - wrought the deſtruction of 
their country. 

« On the other hand, if the act ſhould be repealed, 
a colourable appearance was not wanting to charge 
them with ſacriticing the dignity of the crown, toge- 
ther with the honour and intereſt. of the nation to 
their own irreſolution, or elſe to a cauſeleſs animo- 
ſity which it would be ſaid they bore to their pre- 
+ "ih and a blind oppoſition to all their mea- 
ures. 1 

„The loſs of their illuſtrious friend and patron, 
the Duke of Cumberland, ſeemed, at this period, 
to be truly critical to the miniſtry; his influence, his 
authority, his good ſenſe, his patriotiſm, and the high 
regard the public held him in, would have added 
greatly to their ſtrength and ſecurity, 


- 


Thus ſituated, they had an oppoſition to ä 
ter, conſiſting of gentlemen, feveral of whom had 


held the firſt employments in the kingdom, and Who, 


for abilities, experience, knowledge of bulineſs,: - 
property, and connexions, were very reputabR,'and- 
therefore truly formidable. 6 „ 
« Some of theſe gentlemen ſeemed obliged in ho- 
nour, as well as through. opinion, and a. ſpirit of 
oppoſition, to embark warmly in vindication. and 
ſupport of meaſures which had originally been their 
own, for which it may be ſuppoſed they bad he 
natural partiality of a parent, and in defence of 
which they were determined to diſpute every inch of 
ground with the miniſtry. Some alſo joined them 
through principle. I 
They thought that the inſolence of the Americans 
deſerved chaſtikement, 
of their circumſtances might merit relief. Others 
there were who gave themſelves no trouble as to 
the rectitude of the American taxation, but ho 
would have been very glad that their own. burthens 
at home could be at all lightened, by any ſums, that 
could be drawn in any manner, out of the pockets 
of the coloniſts; and, in general, it may be fup- : 


where, otherwiſe, the hardſhip "AN | 


poſed that the lovers and aſſertors of high prerogative _ 

naturally chimed in with the reſt, upon their own | 
principles. There were not a few alſo who firſt kept 
aloof from, and in due time declared againſt . the 


miniſtry, upon ſome {ſymptoms which appeared early, 
of their wanting that countenance, which, as it hath 
been favourable or adverſe, has determined the good 
or ill fortune of the ſeveral ſucceſſive fyltems of 
adminiſtration for ſome years paſt. This part of he 
oppoſition was, for very obvious reaſons, by much 


the moſt dangerous. 1 Sn 1 
& To balance this powerful oppoſition, the admi- 
niſtration conſiſted of gentlemen, who, though man 

of them were. young in office, were yet extremely 
high in eſtimation; whoſe characters were. clear, 
whoſe integrity was far above ſuſpicion, and whole 


| 
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abilities ſeemed to grow with the difficulties of the 


buſineſs they were engaged in; their conſtant adhe- 
rence alſo to the cauſe of liberty had procured them 
the confidence and good will of the public, both of 


2 + 


which they enjoyed in a very eminent degree“. They 


bad, beſides, ſome other advantages, as they were 


not bound to the ſupport of meaſures at all events, 
merely becauſe they had planned or adviſed them; 
ſo they could weigh matters with coolneſs and im- 
partiality, and Hs without prejudice or paſſion ; 


at leaſt they had the happineſs not to be obliged to 


att ſyſtematically wrong. | 

„They appear, accordingly, to have avoided, as 
well as in matters ſo critical, perhaps, they could be 
avoided, the two extremes; in one, which it was 


apprehended they mult inevitably have ſtruck, they 


neither precipitated affairs in Amegica by the raſhneſs 
of their councils, nor did they facrifice the dignity 
of. the crown or nation by irreſolution or weakneſs; 
and the firmneſs, as well as temper, which appeared 
in their diſpatches to the different governors, when - 
examined by the Houſe, did them the greateſt 
honour. By preſerving this medium, by ſuſpending | 
their own judgment in a matter of ſo great import- 
ance, till they had obtained that of the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation, they {till left it in the power of 
the ſupreme legiſlature to uſe healing meaſures, and 
did not urge their fellow fubjetts, through deſpera- 
tion, to the committal of ſuch acts as could not be 
forgiven. | | ww 
% Notwithſtanding the prudence of this condutt, it 


- Way. een animadverted on by the oppoſite party. 
e 


Theſe gentlemen would have the moſt coercive 
means made uſe of, for forcing the new laws and 
regulations, in which themſelves had ſo great a 
are, fully ſenſible of the diſgrace” that muſt be 
reflected on them by a repeal; it is not unnatural to 
luppoſe that they wiſhed to.ſee the executive power 


„Mr. Burke is ſuppoſed to hare included himſolf in this claſs, 


% 
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ſo deeply en; ged before the meeting of parliament 5 


that the legiſlative could not then in honour recede 


from the ſupport of it. Upon this principle, be 


plan of moderation that had been adopted, was op- 
poſed with the greateſt acrimony, and the ſevereſt 
invectives pointed at adminiſtration, for not having 


immediately employed troops and ſhips of war to * 


enforce the laws in ſuch a manner, as the outrage- 
ouſneſs of the reſiſtance, and the importance of the 


indiſpenſably require. % e 
In the mean time the American affairs were be- 


authority which was reſiſted, did, as they aſſerted, | 


come a general ſubjett of diſcuſſion, and numberleſs _ 


amphlets were wrote on both ſides of the queſtion; 
in general, both ſides were guilty of the ſame fault, 


though in the moſt oppolite extremes; the advocates 
for the colonies carried the idea of liberty to the 


higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm, While their antagoniſts 
ſeemed to imagine, that a perſon forfeited every 
birthright and privilege of an Engliſhman by going 
to live in America. They both allo proved a great 
deal too much, while the former ſeemed to conſider 


the colonies rather as independent ſtates, in a ſort 


of equal alliance with the mother country, than as 
deminions depending upon and belonging to her; 


they furniſhed the ſtrongeſt reaſons why that irregu- 
lar ſpirit of enthuſiaſm thould be timely checked, 
by making them ſenſible of their dependence. 

“ On the other hand, the enemies of the colonies, 


by exaggerating their power, opulence, and popula- 


rity, ſufficiently proved the neceſſity of treating them + 


with tenderneſs, as if their calculations were allowed 
to be half founded, it muſt be impoſſible to retain _ 


them long in ſubjection by any other means. 


In this ſituation were affairs, (17th Dec.) when 


the parliament met in the latter end of the year 176g, 


Particular notice was taken from the ' throne of he 


importance of the matters which had occurted in 


North America, and which were given as a reaſon, 
| C 4 . | | f f 
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for aſſembling the two houſes ſooner than was in- 
tended, that they might have an opportunity to iſſue | 


the neceſſary writs on the many vacancies that had 


happened fince the laſt ſeſſion, and procegd, imme- 
diately after the receſs, to the conſideration of the 
weighty matters that ſhould then be laid before them, 


for which purpoſe the fulleſt accounts of the Ameri- 


can affairs ſhould be prepared for their inſpeQion. 


Moſt of the friends to adminiſtration had vacated 
their ſeats in conſequence of the late changes, fo that 
by death and promotions, there were forty-one ſeats 


now vacant. Some thought it would be ungenerous 


to make any ſtrictures upon the condutt of the mi- 


niſters, till they ſhould be in a ſituation to vindicate 


or explain it, in their proper perſons as members of 
the houſe: it appears, however, that others were of 
'a contrary opinion. An addreſs having been re- 
Aolved in anſwer to the king's ſpeech, a motion was 


made by the oppoſition, that his majeſty might be 


addre ſſed to give orders, that copies of all lettters, 


papers, orders or inſtruttions, ſent from the Secretary 
of State's office, or the other principal departments, 
to the governors and officers of the crown in North 
America, together with copies of all anſwers thercto, 
and of all other papers relative to the late diſturbance 
there, to the execution of the ſtamp duty, to the 
enforcing of the law, and to the quelling of riotous 
and tumultuous diſorders, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe. This motion ſeemed the more extraordinary, 
as it had been declared from the throne, that the 
fulleſt accounts of thele affairs ſhould be laid before 
parliament. 2 | 
& The houſe probably thought the propoſition not 
very decent with regard to the crown, nor candid 
with regard to the miniſtry, in their ſituation at that 
time, ſo that on a ſharp debate, the previous queſtion 
being put, it was carried in the negative by a ma- 
jority of 70 to 235. The houſe having then iſſucd 
the neceſſary. writs, adjourned for the holidays,” 


* 
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Mr. Burke was thus brought into parliament; at a 
time that a ſingle glance, even at the map of our. 
territories, was almoſt. ſufficient to diſmay a youn 

ſenator—our extenſive colonies in America, our NE 
ſeſſions in the eaſt—our navy triumphant in every 
quarter of the globe, and the joyful found of viftory. 
in our ears, and all under the auſpices of-a youthful 
monarch, the dawn of whoſe adminiſtration promiſed 
a refulgent day. But theſe appear to have been ſo 
many Objects that tended rather to excite than to 
diſmay our young ſenator, his mind was well ſtored 
with reading, his imagination glowing, his heart, no 
do doubt, filled with gratitude to thoſe that had 
raiſed him to that exalted ſituation, and every 
pulſe beating high with emulation to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by his tongue, as he had already done ſo by 
his pen. The firſt queſtion of deep conſideration 

that called forth his eloquence, was “ on the impo- 
licy of taxing the colonies.” The very firſt ſpeech 

he made on this ſubject, was ſo much admired, that 
the late Lord Chatham, who immediately followed 
him in the debate, ſaid; 4 he ſhould not go any fur- 
ther into the detail of the buſineſs, as that young 
member (alluding to Mr. Burke) had forcibiy and 
eloquently anticipated every thing he had to offer on 
the ſubject.” This compliment was felt by the houſe, - 
and inſured Mr. Burke a very patient hearing as 


often as he roſe to deliver his opinion. The next 


queſtion that involved the conſideration of parlia- 
ment, was a bill for the “ total repeal of the ſtamp- 
act, brought on in the ſpring of 1766.“ This mo- 
mentous queſtion furniſhed Mr. Burke with a full 
opportunity of bringing all his oratorial powers into 
the field; it muſt be confeſſed that he conducted them 
with all the energy. of a youthful commander, and 
all the prudence of an experienced General, till 
victory, after a dubious conteſt, at length perched 


on the banners of adminiſtration. The univerlaljoy _ # 


which pervaded the nation on this occalion, cannot 


(i) 

be better expreſſed than in his own words, „ I 
remember, Sir, (addreffing himſelf to the ſpeaker) 
with a melancholy pleaſure, the ſituation of the 
Honourable Gentleman (the late Field-Marſhal Con- 
way) who made the motion for the repcal of the 
ftamp-ati. In that crifis, when the whole trading 
Intereſt of this empire, crammed into your lobbies 
with a trembling and anxious expeCation, waited 
almoſt to a winter's return of light, their fate from 
your reſolutions, When at length you had deter- 
mined in their favour, and your doors thrown open, 
ſhowed them the figure of their deliverer in well 
earneft triumph of his important victory, from the 
whole of that grave multitude there aroſe an involun- 
tary burſt of gratitude and tranſport. They jumped 
upon him like children on a long abſent father; they 
clung about him as captives about their redeemer ; 
all England, all America, joined in his applauſe; 
nor did he ſeem inſenſible to the beſt of all earthly 
rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow- 
citizens; hope elevated, and joy brightened his creſt: 
T ſtood near him, and his face, to uſe the expreſſion 
of the ſcripture of the firſt Martyr, * his ſace was as 
if it had been the face of an angel.” I do not know 
how others feel; but if I had ſtood in that ſituation, 
I never would have exchanged it for all that kings in 
their profuſion could beſtow,” — Vide Mr. Burke's 
ſpeech, 19th April, 1794, 4to Ed. p. 36: 

Hitherto matters had gone on in the moſt ſucceſsful} 
manner with the miniſtry; they had weathered a ſe- 
vere, dangerous, and ſtormy winter; they had gained 
every point they attempted in parliament ; and had 
ſecured the confidence and godd will of the public 
in a very high degree. They had beſides acquired 
ſome credit in their foreign tranſattions; they had 
concluded an advantageous commercial treaty with 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia; they ſeuled the long conteſted 
affair of the Canada bills, to the ſatisfattion of the 
owners of them; and made ſome progreſs in re- 


— 


(un) N E 
viving the long negledted affair of the Manila 
ase 8 i ” „ 

From the time that the Right Hon. Henry Belſon 
Legge, was diſcharged from the office of Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, in May 1761, and Lord Temple 


and Mr. Pitt reſigned the 18th of September that 
ycar, no leſs than 523 changes of places, Guts and 
inns, happened, by the fluttuating of miniſterial in- 
fluence, a circumſtance hardly to be paralleled in any 
annals, C 
Thoſe who had not conſidered the fluctuating ſtate 
of adminiſtration for ſome years back, might have 
been apt to imagine, that in conſequence of fo fair a 
beginning, they were ſecurely fixed in their preſent 
ſituation. ff.... OR 
It was then, to the great ſurpriſe of the nation, 
that, notwithſtanding theſe appearances, a ſudden and 
unexpected change took place in the miniſtry. For 
on the goth of July, the Duke of Grafton was ap- 
pointed to the head of the treaſury, in the room of 
the Marquis of Rockingham; the Earl of Shelburne, 


Secretary of State, in the room of the Duke f 


Richmond; Lord Camden, High Chancellor, in the 
room of the Earl of Northingion; Right Hon. 
Charles Townſhend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


in the room of the Right Hon. William Dowdeſwell; _ 


and the Right Hon. William Pitt, (created ſome days 
before Viſcount Pynſent and Earl of Chatham) Lord 
Privy Seal. Many other changes took place "both 
at home and ſubſequently in all the different depart. _ 
ments of ſtate. 25 | ee ee, 

The patriotic opinion which has been conceiyed of 
the late miniſtry, was much increaſed by the di- 
intereſtedneſs they had ſhewn upon quitting their 
places; as they retired without a place, penſions, or 
reverſion ſecured to themſelves or their friends. The 
ſenſe which the public held of their ſervices, was 
allo teſtified by the numerous addreſſes which were 
preſented to the Marquis of Rockingham upon that 
occaſion, On the other hand, many of 'thole who 


( xxviii ) 

were moſt attached"to the Earl of Chatham regreited, 
that inſtead of weakening and dividing an intereſt, 
which the public wiſhed to be ſupported, and con- 
tributing to remove a miniſtry, in which they: had 
placed a confidence; he had moſt rather, by coin- 
eiding and atting along with them, contributed to 
give them that permanency, which was fo much de- 

red and wanted, There were other reaſons which 
contributed greatly to leflen the popularity of which 
the noble Lord had before poſſeſſed fo boundleſs a 
mare; among thoſe, his quuting the Houſe of Com- 
mons and accepting peerage, was not the leaſt; and 
his atting alone with, and bringing into place and 
power, perſons who had the misfortune to be ſup- 
poled of a party, which had been long held very 
obnoxious, contributed its full ſhare *. 

be following is Mr. Burke's own account of his 
introduction into public life, as well as the ſhare: 
which adminiſtration took in the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act. 


Sir, 1 will anſwer him (Mr. Cornwall) as clearly 
as I am able, and with great openneſs; I have no- 
thing to conceal. In the year Ax avid being in a 


very private ſtation, far enough from any line of 
buſineſs, and not having the honour of a ſeat in this 
houſe, it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown 
to the then miniſtry, by the intervention of a com- 
mon friend, to become connetted with a very noble 
perſon (Marquis of Rockingham) and at the head 
of the treaſury department. It was indeed in a ſitua- 
tion of little rank and no conſequence, fuitable to 
the mediocrity of my talents and pretenſions. But a 
ſituation nc ar enough to enable me to lee, as well as 
others, what was going on; and I did ſee in that 
noble perſon ſuch ſound principles, ſuch an enlarge, 
ment of mind, ſuch clear and ſagacious ſenle, and 
ſuch unſhaken fortitude, as have bound me, as well 
ds others much better than me, by an inviolable at- 
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tachment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockingham very early in that ſummer received a 
ſtrong repreſentation from many weighty Engliſh 
merchants and manufacturers, from governors of 
provinces and commanders of men of war, againſt 
almoſt the whole of the American commercial regu- 
lations, and particularly with regard to the total ruin 
which was threatened to the Spaniſh trade. I believe, 
Sir, the noble Lord ſoon ſaw his way in this buſineſs. 
But he did not raſhly determine againſt acts which: it 
migh be ſuppoſed were the reſult of much delibera- 
tion. However, Sir, he ſcarcely began to open the 
ground, when the whole veteran body of office taok 
the alarm. A violent outcry of all (except thoſe 
who knew and felt the miſchief) was raiſed againſt © _ 
any alteration, On one hand, his attempt was a 
direct violation of treaties and public law.—OQn-the 
other, the act of navigation and all the corps of trade 
laws were drawn up in array, againlt it. 
“The firſt ſtep the noble Lord took, was to have the 
opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever lamented 
friend, the late Mr. Vorke, then Attorney General, 
on the point of law. When he knew that formally 
and officially, which in ſubſtance he had known be- 
fore, he immediately diſpatched orders to redreſs the 
grievance. . But I will ſay it for the then miniſter, 
he is of that conſtitution of mind, that I know he 
would have iſſued, on the ſame critical occaſion, the 
very ſame orders, if the acts of trade had been, as 
they were not, directly againſt him; and would have 
chearfully ſubmitted to the equity of parliament for 
his indemnity. F | bb 
« On the concluſion of this buſineſs of the Spaniſh 
trade, the news of the troubles, on account of the 
ſtamp- act, arrived in England. It was not until he 
end of October that theſe accounts were received. 
No ſooner had the ſound of that mighty tempeſt 
reached us in England, than the whole of the hen 
oppoſition, inſtead, of feeling humbled by the u-. 


. 6 
happy ifſue of their meaſures, ſeemed to be infinitely 
elated, and cried out, that the miniſtry, from envy 
to the glory of their predeceſſors, were prepared to 
repeal the ſtamp- act. Near nine years after, they ho- 
nourable gentleman takes quite oppoſite ground, and 
now challenges me to put my hand to my heart, and 
ſay, whether the miniltry had reſolved on the repeal 
till a conliderable time after the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Though I do not very well know what the 
honourable gentleman wiſhes to infer from the ad- 
miſſion, or from the denial of this fact, on which he 
fo earneitly adjures me; I do put my hand on my 
heart, and afſure him, that they did not come to a re- 
ſolution directly to repeal, They weighed this matter 
as its difficulty and importance required. They con- 
ſidered maturely among themſelves. They conſulted 
with all who could give advice or information. It 
was not determined until a little before the meeting 
of parliament; but it was determined, and the main 
lines of their own plan marked out, before that 
meeting. Two queſtions aroſe (I hope I am not 
going mto a narrative troubleſome to the Houſe) 
tA cry of, go on, go on. ] 2 
„ he firſt of the two conſiderations was, whether 
the repeal ſhould be total, or whether only partial; 
taking out every thing burthenſome and productive, 
and reſerving only an empty acknowledgment, ſuch 
as a ſtamp on cards or dice. The other queſtion was, 
on what principle the act ſhould be repealed? On 
this head alſo two principles were ſtarted, One, 
that the legiſlative wh of this country, with regard 
to America, were not entire, but had certain reſtric- 
tions and limitations. The. other principle was, that 
J taxes of this kind were contrary to the fundamental 
principles of commerce on which the colonies were 
founded; and contrary to every idea of political 
equity, by which equity we are Gund, as much as 
poſſible to extend the ſpirit and benefit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution to every part of the -Britiſh dominions, 


( | 


The option, both of the meaſure, and of the prin»: 
ciple of repeal, was made before the ſeſſion; and I 
vonder how any one can read the king's Ipeech at 
the opening of that ſeſſion, without ſeeing in that 
ſpeech both the repeal and the declaratory att very 
ſufficiently crayoned out. Thoſe who cannot fee 
this can ſee nothing. 1 . 
Surcly the honourable gentleman will not think 
that a great deal leſs time than was then employed, 
ought to have been ſpent in deliberation; when he 
conliders that the news of the troubles did not arrive 
till towards the end of October. The parliament ſat : 
to fill the vacancies on the 14th-day of December, 
and on buſineſs the 14th of the following January. 
Speech on American Taxation, © I 
Mr. Burke then proceeded to ſtate the principle on 
which adminiſtration acted in the repeal of chis act. 
„ A partial repeal,” ſays he, „or as the bon ton 
of the court then was, a modification, would have 
ſatisfied a timid, unſyſtematic, procraſtinating mi- 
niſtry, as ſuch a meaſure has ſince done ſuch a mi- 
niſtry. A modification is the conſtant reſource of 
weak, undeciding minds. To repeal by a denial of 
our right to tax in the preamble (and this too did 
not want adviſers), would have cut, in the heroic. 
ſtile, the Gordian knot with a ſ word. Either meaſure 
would have coſt no more than a day's debate. But 
when the total repeal was adopted, and adopted on 
principles of policy, of equity, and of commerce, 
this plan made it neceſſary to enter into many and 
difficult meaſures. It becomes neceſſary to open a 
very large field of evidence commenſurate to theſe 
extenſive views, - *#* I think the enquiry laſted in the 
committee for ſix weeks; and at its concluſion this 
houſe, by an independent, noble, ſpirited, and un- 
expected majority,—by a majority that will redeem 
all the acts ever done b majorities in parliament, 
in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiſs of ſtate,—- 
in deſpite of all the ſpeculators and augurs of poli- 
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11 
tical events, — in defiance of the whole embattled le- 


gion of veteran penſioners and prattiſed inſtruments 


of a court, gave a total repeal to the ſtamp-aft, and 
(if it had been fo permitted) a laſting peace to this 
whole empire.“ MES 

Mr. Burke then adds, © if the condu@ of miniſtry 
in propoling the repeal, had ariſen from timidity with 
regartl to themſelves, it would have been greatly to 
be condemned. Intereſted timidity diſgraces as much 
in this cabinet, as perſonal timidity does in the field. 
But timidity, with regard to the well being of our 
country, is heroic virtue. The noble Lord (Marquis 
of Rockingham) who then conducted affairs, and his 
worthy colleagues, whillt trembling at the proſpetts 


of ſuch diſtreſſes as you have ſince brought upon 


yourſelves, were not afraid ſteadily to look in the 
facc that glaring and dazzling influence, at which the 
eyes of cagles have blanched. He looked in the 
face one of the ableſt, and let me ſay, not the moſt 
ferupulous oppoſitions that perhaps ever was in this 
houſe, and withſtood it, unaided by even one of the 
uſual ſupports of adminiſtration.” OR 
Short a time as Mr. Burke was in office, he took 
care to render himſelf maſter of ſomething more thaw 
what Mr. Canning calls the mechanical part of it, and 
accordingly we find him in oppoſition unfold the 
intrigucs of the new adminiſtration with uncommon art 
and dexterity—nor was he ſparing of ridicule, Which 
he always ſhot with uncrring hand ;—in ſhort it may 
be ſaid that he brightened from coilifion, and gathered 
ſtrength even from defeat. Thoſe that wreſtle with 
us, as he ſays himſelf, ſtrengthen us,—nor did he 
conhine his attacks to the {enate, for he and his bro- 
ther Richard, allilted by his relative William Burke, 
ubliſhed ſeveral papers in defence of the Rocking- 
am party, in the Gazetteer, under various ſignatures, 
from the year 1766 to 1768. Some of thole papers 
were written in anſwer to Mr. Scott, of Cambridge, 
who appeared at the time under the ſignature of Ante- 
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ſejanus. As Mr. Burke was naturally of an ad 
diſpoſition of mind, his moments weng conſtanth 
employed, either in conſulting the beſt writers, 
converſing with the moſt intelligent on the moſt uſeful 
ſubje&ts, occaſionally pruning his trees, or diretting 
his rivulets. His own account of his ſtudies will be 
preferred to mine. ary 

When,“ ſaid he, “ I firſt devoted myſelf tb the 
public ſervice, I conſidered how I ſhould rendet 
myſelf fit for it; and this I did by endeavouring to 
diſcover what it was, that gave this country the rank 
it holds in the world. I found that our proſperity _ 
and dignity aroſe en ee pot ſolely, from -C o 
ſources our conſtitution and commerce. Both theſe 
1 have ſpared no ſludy to underſtand, and no endea- 
vour to ſupport.” Speech to the Eleftors of Briſtol. 

In 1766, Mr. Burke paid a viſit to Ireland, where 
he found a number of perſons, who had diſcovered 
that they were related to him, ſince he became 
Britiſh Senator. He did not, however, forget hit 
old friends in the long liſt of his new relations he 


vilited all, received all with affability and good na- 


ture, retraced with rapture the ſcenes of his boyiſh 
days—and returned to his duty in the latter end of 
March 1768; in the ſame year he was returned 
at the general election for the borough of Malton in 
Yorkſhire, through the intereſt of the Marquis, his 
patron. 1 7 5 3 
The ſeſſion of 1768 was opened with a clouded 
proſpect. The high price of proviſions was very . 
ſeverely felt by thoſe who earned them with the ſweat 
of their brow ; the reſtraining act relative to the Eaſt 
India company; the Nullum Tempus Bill, afforded * 
ample room for diſcuſſion. Mr. Burke took a very _ 
attive part in all thoſe queſtions, in which he was 
very ably ſupported by Mr. Dowdefwell, Mr. Dun- 
ning, (late Lord Aſhburton) and Colonel Barre. 
Such union of talents was equal to the diſcuſſion of 
any ſubjett that could n be advanced. Mr. 
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Burke was always found on his poſt, the firſt on the 
breach, * 1 laſt on the mine. The brilliancy of 
his talents was ſo univerſally felt and acknowledged, 
that he was ranked as the leader of the Rockingham 
arty. 

9 9 his zeal, and the natural warmth of his 
temper, would urge him to preſs a point beyond its 
due bounds, which afforded his opponents a tempo- 
rary triumph ;—temporary indeed! for the caſe and 
ingenuity with which he uſed to recover his previous 
poſition, evinced the reſources of his mind, and the 
ubtilty of his d which induced the great 
ay on one of theſe occaſions, that 

Burke could only be wounded by Burke. | 
Mr. Burkc, it is true, enliſted under the ban- 
ners of party, but as that party may be called the 
guardian of the conſtitution, he was left at full liberty 
to ſuggeſt luch meaſures as would forward or ſecure 
the moſt patriotic objeQs; in ſhort he was left to the 
Full diſplay of his own powers and opinions, and rather 

led than followed in almoſt every debate. 

The Duke of Grafton was daily loſing ground; 
an adminiſtration, + fo chequered and ſpeckled; a 
piece of joinery ſo croſsly indented, and ſo whitnſig 
cally dovetailed,” could not ſupport itſelf againſt the 
eloquence of Mr. Burke, and the pen af Junius. 
Accordingly, on the 28th of January, 1770, his 
Grace reſigned his ſituation, as firſt 5 of the 
Treaſury, and was ſucceeded by the Right Hon. 
Frederick Lord North. Mr. Burke deſcribes the 
fituation of public affairs at this period in the follow- 

ing words: A 
Nobody, I believe, will conſider it merely as 
the language of ſpleen or difappointment, if 1 ſay, 
that there is lomething particularly alarming, in the 
preſent conjuntture. There is hardly a man in or 
out of power who holds any other language. That 
. is at once dreaded and contemned; that 


over nie 
the laws are deſpoiled of all their reſpett and 


EE 
fattary terrors; that their inaktion is a ſubjeft 37 
ridicule, and their exertion of abhoguce; that 
rank, and office, and title, and all the Tolemn'plau- 
Gbilities of the world, have loſt their reverence and 


effect; that our foreign politics are as much de- 


ranged as our domeſtic œcoomy; that our depen- 


dencies are ſlackened in their affedtion, and looſened © 


from their obedience; that we know neither how to 
yield nor how to enforce; that hardly any thin 
above or below, abroad or at home, is found a 


entire; but that diſconnexion and confuſion, in 


office, in parties, in families, in parliament, in the, 
nation, prevail b&ond the dif 
time:—theſe are facts "univerſally admitted and la- 
mented.” 3 5 1 
The Earl of Chatham ſaw things in the ſame alarm- 
ing point of view. At my time of life,” ſays that 
venerable ſtateſman *, ad as I am with infirmi- 
ties, I might, perhaps, have ſtood excuſed, if I had 
continued in retirement, and never taken a part again 
in public affairs. But the alarming ſtate of the nation 


forced me to come forward, once more, and to exe- 


cute that duty which I owe to God, to my ſovereign, 
and to my country, and I am determined to perform 
it at the riſk of my life;” and in theſe three points of 
view, it muſt e confeſſed, that he performed his 
VOW as a mag, A 
and a patri 
though he raiſed his voice to Heaven, and poured 
the bal of conciliation from his lips, that warning 
voice was not attended to, and his. venerable figure, 
and the fire of his imagination, were the only things 


that ſeem to have made an impreſſion on thoſe that 


heard him. His Lordſhip's ſentiments, relative to 
Amarica, were well known previous to that day. Speak- 
ing, however, of that continent in the courſe of his 


* See Earl of Chatham's h on the addreſs ovei 
of January, 1 of Ancaſter. | 
| x” 


orders of any former. 


an hereditary counſellor of the crown, 
01 nobly falling with a falling ſtate; but 
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Jpeech, 4 He-lamented the unhappy meaſure which 
had divided the colonies from the mother country, 

* and whichFhe feared, bad drawn, them into exceſſes 
which he could not juſtify, He owned his natural 
partiality to America, and was inclined to make al- 
E owance even for thoſe exceſſes; that they ought 
© + £0 be treated with tenderneſs; for in his ſenſe they 
were ebullitions of liberty, Which broke out upon 
the ſkin, and were a ſign, if not of perfect health, at 
leaſt, of a vigorous conſtitution, and muſt not be 
driven in too ſuddenly, leaſt they ſhould ſtrike to 
the heart. He profeſſed himſelf entirely ignorant of 
the preſent ſtate of America, therefore ſhould be 
cautious of giving afly opinion of the meaſures fit 
to be purluec with reſpect to that country. That it 
was a maxim he had obſerved through life, when he 
had loſt way, to ſtop ſhort, leſt by proceeding with- 
out knowledge, and advancing (as he feared a noble 
Duke had done) from one falſe ſtep to another, he 
ſhould wind hinſclf into an inextricable labyrinth, 
and never be able to recover the right road again. 
That as the Houſe had yet no materials before them, 
by which they might judge of the proceedings of the 
colonies, he ſtrongly objetted to their paſſing that 
heavy cenſure upon them, which was conveyed in 
the word unwarrantable, contained iy the propoſed 
addreſs; that it was paſling a ſeuteull without hear- 

ing the cauſe, or being acquainted wit fatty, might 
expoſe the proceedings of the Houſe to be received 
abroad with indifference or diſreſpect ; that if un- 
warrantable meant any thing, it muſt mean illegal, 

and how could their Lordſhips decide that profieed- 

ings, which had not been ſtated to them in any 

ſhape, were contrary to law; that what he had heard 

of the combinations in America, and of their ſuc- 

ceſs in ſupplying themſelves with goods of their own 

| manufatture, had, indeed, alarmed him much 'for 
.- the commercial intereſts of the mother country; but 
he could not conceive in what ſenſe they could be 
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called illegal, much leſs how a declaration of that 
Houſe could remove the evil; that the were Gan- 
gerous, indeed, and he greatly wiſhed to have that 
word ſubſtituted for unwarrantable; that the difegn- 

tent of two millions of people deſerved confidera® - 
tion, and the foundation of it ought to be removed; ® 
that this was the true way of putting. a ſtop to com- 
binations and manufattures in that country; but that 

he reſerved himſelf to give his opinion more parti- 
cularly upon this ſubjett, when authentic informa» _ 
tion of the ſtate of America ſhould be laid before 
the Houſe.᷑ an 

„% That we ſhould he cautious how we invaded 

the liberties of any part of our fellow-ſubjetts, how- 
ever remote in ſituation, or unable to, make refiſt- 
ance; that liberty was a plant that deſerved to be 
cheriſhed; that he loved the tree, and wiſhed well 

to every branch of it; that like the vine in ſerip- 
ture, it had ſpread from Eaſt to Weſt, had embraced 
whole nations with its branches, and ſheltered them 
under its leaves; that the Americans had purchaſed” 
meir liberty at a dear rate, ſince they had quitted' 
their native country, and gone in ſearch of freedom 
to a, deſert.” 2 "112.530, 71? THOR 

In 1773 and 1773, the Eaſt-India affairs were” 

fubmitted to the attention and conſideration of par- 
liament; two committees were appointed to examine 
and report on this ſubjett. The firſt was an open 
committee, and the ſecond a ſecret one. The former 
was very ſlow in their proceedings, and the latter very 
haſty. This contraſt furniſned Mr. Burke with 
abundant pleaſantry. In diſcuſſing a ſubjett of ſuch 
magnitude, he gave evident proots that it was not 
beyond his reach; nay, that he was very intimate 
with the moſt intricate parts of it, but majorities 
triumphed over arguments. The Houſe having re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee on a bill for leaving 
the Company in Fan of their territorial poſſe . 
3 79 & n 3 242 1 n 
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| Gong. in India for a time to be limited, Mr. Burke 
addreſſed the Chairman thus. 1 
„ Mr. Bacon, you are every thing, but what you 
ſhould be; you are chairman of a committee in the 
ae are a committee of imagination, of idea, of 
every thing but reality; and we might as well be 
employed in building caſtles in the air. But, Sir, I 
cannot help moſt ſeriouſly remarking, how amazingly 
the opinions of men change! What has now taken 
place is a ſpecial inſtance of it. When a propoſition 
comes originally from this fide of the Houſe, it is heard 
with diſguſt, and treated, with contempt; ſuch rea- 
ſons, however, accompany it as convince even the 
antagoniſts of the idea: it paſſes through the political 
elaboratory; the ſun ſhincs from the treaſury-bench 
on it; it is given to the Houſe, and heard with ap- 
plauſe. This, Sir, I have ſeen more than once; 
and any member who will take the trouble of re- 
collecting wbat I have advanced more than once 
within theſe ten days, muſt alſo plainly perceive it now 
adopted, in a manner which ſhews the conviction of 
that bench but clogged, damned, with attendants which 
ſeem coined to deſtroy all the good that could reſult 
from the other. Why will not the noble Lord at onee 
declare, or give up the right of the crown to the 
territorial acquiſitions? Why is that fantaſtic right to 
hang cternally over their heads, in order to deſtroy that 
very ſolidity which he affets to give the Company? 
„ Sir, I was anſwered in a former committee, that 
I did not adhere to the queſtion; but, Sir, it was a 
reply of ignorance alone, If the propoſers of a 
motion will paſs the plain road that leads to common 
ſenſe, in order to wander into a rotten bog, the man 
who calls them back again, and tells them they will 
ſoon be up to the chin in that ground, is he the man 
who runs from the 2 The noble Lord, in. 
order to come immediately to his motion, paſſes over 
the previous queſtion of right, the conſequence of 
* which is, all his deduQtions are actions of abſurdity— 
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all his propoſitions ſtrings of contradictions. Let 
him declare that right, on the ftrength of which he 
ſeizes with the hand of power, and the Houſewilt 
ſupport him. If he gives it up, it will ſupport him. 
Let him offer a purge, you will ſwallow it—a vomit, 

it will go down—an alterative or aſtringent an acid 
or an alkali—all one—down it goes. While the 
noble Lord finds we have fuch a ſwallow, let him 
give the pill at once without gilding—let him fairly 
declare the degree of this accurſed right, which hangs: 
thus in terrorem on your trade to the eaſt.” 

Mr. Burke had now ſhone with encreaſing luſtre as 
the ſteady advocate of civil liberty, and, in order to 
compleat his character as a patriot and ſenator, he 
availed himſelf of the firſt opportunity to evince his 
attachment to the cauſe of religious bday: | 

On the eighteenth of February, 1773, Sir Harry 
Houghton moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
relief of Proteſtant Diſſenters, in ſundry matters re- 
lating to ſubſcription. It was vehemently oppoſed 
by Sir William Baggot on two grounds, firſt, be- 
cauſe the penal laws againſt ſuch of the Piſſenters as 
did not ſublcribe were .never put in force; andy 
ſecondly, becauſe he believed that the attempt to ſep 
aſide the thirty-nine articles was agitated with a de- 
ſign unfavourable to Chriſtianity, Mr. Burke, in 
reply, ſpoke nearly to the following effect: Es 

J propoſe, Sir, taking notice of what fell 
from the honourable gentleman's lips, conſidered in a 
two-fold view. He advanced the following poſitions, 
that the Diſſenters now enjoyed liberty by connivance, 
and that toleration was an attack upon Chriſtianity. 
The Diſſenters enjoy liberty by connivance {My good 
Sir, what ſort of liberty is this? What, Sir, is liberty 
by conni vance but a temporary relaxation of ſlavery? 
Is this a ſort of liberiy calculated for the meridian of 
England? Monteſquieu places liberty in an exemp- 
tion from fear. Are perſons who enjoy it by conni- 
yance only—are they * from fear, and diveſted 
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of apprehenſion? To talk then, Sir, of a connivance, 
is to talk only of a temporary ſuſpenſion of tyranny.' 
You are deſirous to keep the rod hanging over the 
Diſſenters' heads at the very inſtant that you aſſure 
them they ſhall never ſmart. under its ſtripes. Why 
then at once not ſet their hearts at reſt, by removing 
the impending danger? Why not releaſe them from 
the dread of theſe penal ſtatutes, the cruelty of which 
ſo ſhocks your generous natures, that you think it 
incumbent on you to declare they never ſhould be put 
ino exccution? The queſtion, Sir, anſwers itſelf; 
and to cavil at its propriety is to carp at truth and 
elude conviction, x 3 

% As to what the honourable gentleman let fall 
concerning toleration being an attack upon Chriſti- 
anity, it is an aſſertion ſo contrary to truth and hif- 
tory, that it ſcarcely ſtands in need of refutation. 
By , toleration Chriltianity flouriſhed. Whilſt the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches were tolerant, they were 
illuſtrious; they were yenetated; they were held in 
ſacred eſtimation. When the Romiſh Church caſt 
aſide its toleration, and had recourſe to threatenings, 
laughter and perſecutions; commotions enſued ; 
eccleſiaſtical anarchy prevailed; and the kingdom of 

darkneſs was erected on the ruins of Chriſtianity. 
Inſtead of combating the common foe, Chriſtians 
combated cach other. Inſtead of taking arms againſt 
tae grand deceivers, they ſtrove by every deceptious 
art to harrals and torment thole whom they ought to 
have cheriſhed and loved as brethren. In ſhort the 
want of toleration has Icfſened the number of be- 
lievers, and for. that reaſon I would have all Pro- 
teſtants united, that we may he the better enabled to 
make a common cauſe agaiuſt infidels of every deno- 
mination. 5 | 

The Church of England, Sir, bas not a firmer 
friend than mylelf—I wiſh her illuſtrious—1 wiſh 
her head may reach that Heaven to which ſhe would 
Fondutt us—But 1 would allo wiſh her family ag 


(ni) 
numerous as poſhble—I would wiſh a brotherly 
affection to prevail among her offspring—I weuld 
have Chriſtians united I would have them join in 
every attempt to cruſh the powers of darknels, and 
trample under foot the foe to God and man; like a, 
mother, tender of her children, I would have the 
Church, with wide extended arms, receive in her 
boſom every believing ſon ; not, wich unnatural 
auſterity, reproach her offspring, and drive them to. 
ſeek for caſe, for pleaſure, and for comfort, in the 
barlot lap of infidelity,” . 

This ſpeech made a great impreſſion in and out 
of doors, which is not to be wondered at, if we 
conſider the height from whence it fell; ſurely it 
was time that Religion ſhould ceaſe to be a erime, 
and that puniſhment ſhould not reach thoſe that were 
guilty of no other. Perſecution, as the late Earl of 
Mansfield ſaid, may make hypocrites and martyrsy 
but never made a real convert; and it is ſtrange 
that ſome perſons ſhould. imagine that the thirty= 
nine articles of the Church of England ſhould be 
fenced with oaths and perjuries. "This would beto 
plant reeds round an oak to defend it from a ſtorms. 
When penal laws are repealed in the heart, they 
ought, not to be found on the ſtatute books. 

Sir Hgpry Houghton's motion was very favour- 
ably received; leaye was given to bring in the bill, 
which paſſed che Commons without a diviſion, but 
was loſt in the Houſe of Lords on the ſecond read- 
ing, by a great majority. 1 ++ , _ 
An att was alle? on the 25th of March, 1774, 
called the Boſton Port Bill, which threw the inhabis 
tants of Maſſachuſett's into the greateſt conſternation. 
The town of Boſton, paſſed a reſolution, expreſſing 
their ſenſe of this oppreſſive meaſure, and à dehire, 


that all the colonies would concur to ſtop all m- 


portation from Great Britain. Moſt of the,colomes . 


entered into ſpirited reſolutions on this occaſiohy 10 
unite with Maſſachuſett's in a firm oppoſition to &.* 
unconſtitutional meaſures of the parliament, e 
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firſt of june, the day on which the Port Bill was to 
take place, was appointed to be kept as a day of 
humiliation, faſting, and prayer, throughout the colo- 
nies, to ſeek the divine direction and aid, in that 
critical and gloomy junction of affairs. 1 

During the height of the conſternation and confu- 
ſion which the Boſton Bort Bill occaſioned; at the 
very time when a town meeting was fitting to conſi- 
der of it, General Gage, who had been appointed 
to the government of Maſſachuſett's, arrived in the 
harbour. His arrival, however, did not allay the 
4 ferment, or check the progreſs of the mea- 
ure then taking to unite the colonies, in oppolition 
to the oppreſſive att of parliament. — 

But the port bill was not the only aft that alarmed - 
the apprehenſion of the Americans. Determined to 
compel the province of Maſſachuſett's to ſubmit to 
their law, parliament paſſed an act for the better 
regulating government in the province of Maſſachu- 
ſett's Bay. The object of this act was to alter the 
| as it ſtood in the charter of King Wil- 
jam, to take the appointment of the executive 
out of the hands of the people, and place it in the 
crown; thus making even the judges and ſheriffs 
dependent on the king, and removeable only at his 
pleaſure. = 
This act was ſoon followed by another, which 
ordained, that any perſon, indiaed for murder, or 
other capital offence, committed in aiding the ma- 
giſtrates in executing the Jaws, might be ſent by the 
governor either to another colony, or to Great 
Britain, for his trial. | | 
This was ſoon followed by the Quebec Bill, which 
extended the bounds of that province, and granted 
many privileges to the Roman Catholics. The 
object of this bill was, to ſecure the attachment of 
that. province to the crown of England, and prevent 
its joining the colonies in their reſiſtance to the 

laws of parliament, 


(. 

But 4 meaſures did not intimidate the Ame- 
ther hand, they ſerved to confirm. 
— apMehenfions of the evil deſigns of 
government, and to. unite the colonies in their oppor 
ſition. ® 
* A gorreſpondenee of opinion ich reſpet to the 
unconſtitutional acts of parliament; produced a uni- 
formity of procegdings in the colgnies. The * 
generally concurfed in a propoſition. for holding a 
eſs by deputation from the ſeveral colonies, in 
order to concertimeaſures for the preſervation of 
their ri Deputies were accordingly appointed, 
and met a Philadelphia, on the 26th October, 1774. 

In the 19th of Apriſ 1774, Mr. Roſe F = 
member for Rye, made the following n n; thatan 
att made in the ſeventgenth year of the eign of his 
preſent majeſly, 1ntituled, «+ — att for granting cer- 

+ tain duties in the Britiſh colonies and plantations: in 
„% America; for allowing a drawback ofthe duties 
„ of cuſtoms upon the eg, from this kingdom 
* of coffee and cocoa- nuts, of the produce of he 
5 ſaid colonies or plantations; for diſcontinuing the 
draw backs payable on china earthen ware exported 
% to America; and for more effettually preventing 
the clandeſtine running of goods in the ſaid colo- 
& nies and plantations,” might be read. 

And the ſame being read accordingly; he moved; 
„ that this houſe will, upon this day ſe'nnightg re- 
6 ſolve itfelf into a committee of the whole houſe, 
5 to take into conſideration the duty of gd. per 
pound weight upon tea, payable in all his mayeſty's- 
„ dominions in America, impoſed by the aid act; 
5 and allo the appropriation of che ſaid duty.” 

A warm and intereſting debate took place on 
the queſtion of American taxation, that, perhaps, 
to uſe Mr. Burke's ex mod no topic had beer! 
more familiar to the Mr. Wolfran Corn- 


wall took a wide view of it, and when it was * 
en that the d was entirely exhauſted, Mr.? 


* 
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Burke roſe, and, to the ſurprize of tlic 
in the habits of admiring bis poi poun 
light upon it—not that light that mMeads in propor- 
tion as it dazzles, but the ſteady beam of reaſon and 
ſound argument that at once vivifies, charms, and Mug 
mines all that was dark. In ſpeaking of the repeal. 
of the ſtamp att, „I affirm,” ſaid he, “that when de- 
parting ſrom the maxims gf that repeal, you revived 
the ſcheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds 
of che coloniſts with new jealouſy, and all ſorts gF 
apprehenſions; then it was that thy quarrelled with 
the old taxes, as well as the new; then it was, at 
not til] then, that they queſtioned all the parts of your 
legiſlature; and by the bath of ſuch queſtions have 
ſhaken thedolid ſtructure of this empire to its deepeſt 
foundations.” Mr. Burke followed up this affertion- 
with ſuch damning proofs ariſing out of the very atts, 
and ſpeeches of miniſters themſelves, particularly 
in Lord Hillſborough's Letter to the American Go- 
vernors, Gated: May x1gth, 1769, which he called the 
Canonical Book o Miniterial Scripture, or the Ge- 
neral Epiſtle to the Americans; well knowing that his 
arguments on this head were unan{werable, he was 
relolved not to omit the opportunity of a perſonal 
triumph. Upon the. principles therefore, ſaid he, 
of the ee de gentleman, (Mr. Cornwall) upon 
' the principles of the miniſter himſelf, the miniſter has 
nothing at all to anſwer... He ſtands condemned by 
himfelt, and by all his aſſociates, old and new, as a 
deſtroyer in the ſirſt truſt of finance of the revenues; 
and in the firſt rank of honour, as a betrayer of the 
dignity of his country.” | | PIO 

Mr. Burke, in the courſe of his ſpeech, made the 
eee on ig 1, 5 

6 1 will be content to be declared infamous, if I do 
nat, to the laſt hour of my life, at all times, in all 
Places,” and upon all occafions, exert every power with 
ach J either am, or ever ſhall” be legally inveſted, in 
order to obtain and maintain for the continent of Ame- 
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rica that 125 faftion which I have been authoriſed to 
promiſe Miss diy, y the confidential ſervants of our 
gracious ſovereign, "who to my certain knowledge rates 
his honour ſo high, that he would rather part with his 
crown, than preſerve it by deceit;” and it is but 
J tic to ſay, that he maintained his promiſe. 
4. Having ſhewn firſt on the narrow ground, which 
Mr. Cornwall uiggſufed, ſays he, that we were like 
10 loſe nothing, By complying with the motion, ex- 
Ugpt what we had already loſt, that in time of peace 
we flouriſhed in commerce, and when war required 
it, bad ſufficient aid from thę colonies, as long as We 
purſued our ancient policy that the ſtamp- act threw 
every thing into confuſioſ and that the repeal of it 
reſtored every thing to peace and order. That the 
revival of the ſyſtem of taxation produced the ry 
worſt effects, and that the partial repeal produced, 
not partial good, but- univerſal evil. „ Let theſe 
conſiderations, ſaid he, founded on acts, of one of 
which can be denied, bring us back to of reaſon 
by the road of our experience. But alas! this was the 
od beaten road which miniſters did not wiſh to tread, 
it was not ſufbciently ſtrewed with places and penſions. 
New paths mult be ſtruck out, new turnpikes erected, 
and additional toll paid. 7,49 46 tw nm 
Mr. Burke concluded this very able and argumen- 
tative ſpeech, with the following paſſage, which man 
have conſidered as the key-ſtone of the ar en. 
On this buſineſs of America, I confeſs I am 
ſerious, even to ſadneſs, I have had but one opinion 
concerping it ſince I fat, and before I fat in parlia- 
ment. The noble lord will, as uſual, prohibits at 
tribute the part taken by me and my friends in this 
buſineſs, to a delire of getting his place. Let him 
enjoy this happy and original idea. If I deprived 
him of it, 1 ſhould take away moſt of his wit, and 
all his argument. But I had rather bear the brunt:of 


all his wit, and indeed blows much heavier, than ſtand” & 


anſwerable io Gad for embracing a ſyſtem that tende 6 


(mM) 

to the deſtruttion of ſome of the vet; beſſ 
of his works. But I know the map oF England, as 
well as the noble lord“, or as any other perſon; and 
I know that the way I take is not the road to pre- 
ferment. My excellent and honourable friend undeg 
me on the floor, has trod that road with great to 
for upwards of twenty years together. He is not get 
arrived at the noble lord's deſtinati en 
the tracks of my worthy friend arè thoſe I have ever® 
wiſhed to follow ; becauſe I know they lead to 
nour. Long may we tread the ſame road together; 
whoever may accompany us, or whoeveranay laugh 
at us on our journey! T honeſtly and ſolemnly de- 
clare, I have in all ſeaſons adhered to the ſyſtem of 
1766, for no other reaſon, than that I think it laid 
deep in your trueſt intereſts and that, by unlimiting 
the exerciſe, it fixes on the firmeſt foundations, a 
real, conſiſtent, well-grounded authority in parlia- 
ment. Wtil you come back to that ſyſtem, there will 
be no peace for England.” 
A gentleman of talents, who had the good fortune 
to be prefent at the delivery of this ſpeech, has 
. ip thus: 4 In this ſpeech he had occaſion to 

w the original plan of government in taxing the 
colonies, and of courſe to exhibit the characters that 
were officially concerned, either in its progreſs or 
'oppolition. He began with the Right Honourable 
George Grenville, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1763, and then proceeded to the charafters of the 
late Lord Chatham, late Right Honourable Charles 
Townſhend, (Chancellor of the Exchequer W 1766, 
and the re-producer of the taxation ſcheme) the Mar- 
_ of Rockingham, and the late Field-Marſhall 

nway, with many others. Some of theſe charac- 


ters, who, when living, were in total 1 to 
Mr. Burke's political ſentiments on this ſubjett; but 
now being dead, and their memories moreover being 


* Lord North, 1 Mr. Dowdeſwell, | 


F 
warmly protetted by many high perſonages as rela- 
tives and friends, preſented a ſubject very difficult 
and delicate to expand upon. Lord Chatham too 
was ſtill living, and though rather in the wane of his 
great political powers, yety ſurrounded by his former 
greatneſs, his accumulated. wiſdem, and great ex- 
perience, he ſtood as the great Mentor of oppoſition, 
to whom all the parts occaſionally looked up for ad- 
vice and protedion. When we add to theſe, that 
the Marquis of Rockingham and Field-Marſhall 
Conway were his particular friends—the difficulties of 
reproving and praiſing became ſo multiplied, that the 
undertaking ſeemed to be one of thoſe traps which 
vanity ſometimes lays for great men, to ſhew them the 
extent of their own preſumption, "We | 

% But Mr. Burke's mind was fully equal to the taſk; 
all the leading and pleaſing features of thoſe great men 
who were his poke! opponents, he. praiſed with a 
manly openneſs that would have done honour to the 
warmeſt and moſt exalted friendſhip; even What he 
thought of their defects he ſoftened in ſuch a manner, 
by either attributing them to original opinions, or 
oy habits, or the co-operation of party, that thoſe 
moſt intimately attached to their memories could not 
be diſpleaſed with their general portraits.“ | 

The late Lord John Cavendiſh had retired with. 
other members to the gallery during the delivery of 
this ſpeech, and at Mr, Burke's deſcription of Ge- 
neral Conway's feelings—Good God exclaimed his 
Lordſhip, + What a man is this!—How could he 
acquire ſuch tranſcendent powers?” : valid 

At the diſſalution of the parliament on the laſt 
day of September, 1774, Mr. Burke made his elec- 
tion for Malton, but ſcarce was he returned, when a 
deputation from ſome of the moſt reſpectable Mer- - 
chants and Diſſenters in Briſtol invited him to ſtand 
for that city, He could not reſiſt ſo flattering an in- 
vitation, ſo that, to uſe George Selwyn's expreſſion, 
he reſigned his little country wench for a fine city 
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dame, attired in the richeſt ſills, and ſhowe red with 
diamonds;” but it ſhould not be forgotten that theſe 
ornaments were purchaſed at the expence of human 
blood. The candidates who ſtarted on this occaſion 
were Lord Clare, one of the late Repreſentativesz 
who declined on the ſecond day of the poll; Mr. 
Brickdale, and Mr. Cruger, an American merchant. 
Mr. Burke appeared on the Huſtings on the afternoon 
of the ſixth day's poll. His addreſs to the clettors, 
was manly, candid, and captivating---and fach as 
might be expetted from one, whom neither “ avarice 
or ambition had juſtled out of the ſtraight line of 
duty.” The exertions of his ſriends were crowned 
with ſucceſs. It was certainly a very pleaſing ſight, 
to behold a man of Mr. Burke's ſenſibility ſtanding 
amidſt the unbought plaudits of the populace, dumb with 
gratitude, till his tears got the ſtart of his words---and as 
a gentleman, who was prefent, obſerved it was hard to 
fay which of the two was the more eloquent, The 
opening of his addrefs was worthy of the man void 


of all aflectation, it arole naturally from the circum- 
ſtances of the moment, and conveyed a fine complt- 
ment to the feelings of his colleague, Mr. Cruger— 
It ran thus: t 


CrNTLEMuEN, 


cannot avoid ſympathizing ſtrongly with the feel- 
ings of the gentleman who has received the ſame ho- 
nour that you have conferred on me. If he, who 
was bred and paſſed his whole life amongſt you; if 
he, who, through the ealy gradations of acquaintances 
friendſhip, and eſteem, has obtained the honour, 
which ſeems of itſelf, naturally and almoſt inſenſibly, 
to meet with thoſe, who, by the even tenour of 
pleaſing manners and ſocial virtues, ſlide into the love 
and confidence of their fellow-citizens;---if he can- 
not ſpeak but with great emotion on this ſubjeR, 
ſurrounded as he is on all ſides with his old friends; 
you will have the goodnels to exeuſe me, if my real, 


( alix ) 
unaffeded embarralſment prevents me from expreſ⸗ 
ling my gratitude to you as I ought. „ 
4 I was brought hither under the diſadvantage of 
being unknown, even by fight, to any of you. No 
previous canvaſs was made for me. I was put in 
nomination after the poll was opened. I did not 
appear until it was far advanced. If, under all theſe 
accumulated diſadvantages, your good opinion has 
carried me to this happy point of ſucceſs, you will 
pardon me, if I can only ſay to you collettively, as 
I ſaid to you individually, ſimply and plainly, I 
thank you am obliged to you—I am not inſenſible 
of your kindneſs.” „ | 
Mr. Burke declared, that from the beginning to 

the end of the eleQion, that he never aſked a quel: 
tion of a voter on the other fide, or ſupported a 
doubtful one on his own; it is alſo well known that. 
he never ſolicited a vote in perſon—and yet it does 
not appear that he was deficient in election cant, from 
the following humourous ſpecimen of it which he 
gave 1n the ſame ſpeech. 3 | 
But how ſhould I appear to the voters themſelves? 
I I had gone round to the citizens intitled to free- 
dom, and ſqueezed them by the hand—+ Sir, I 
« humbly beg your vote—I ſhall be eternally thank- | 
+ ful—may I hope for the honour of your ſupport?— 
& Well!—come—we ſhall ſee you at the counci- 
« houſe,” —If I were then to deliver them to my 
managers, pack them into tallies, vote them off in 
court, and when I heard from the bar— Such a 
e one only! and ſuch a one for ever!—he's, my 
„ man!”— Thank you, good Sir—Hah! my wor- 
« thy friend! thank you kindly—that's. an honeſt 
& fellow—how is your good family ?'—Whilſt theſe 
words were hardly out of my mouth, if I ſhould 
have wheeled round at once, and told them“ Get 
op you gone, you pack of worthleſs fellows! you 
6 


ve no votes—you are uſurpers! you are intru- 


ders on the rights of real freemen! I will have 
o 


* nothing to do with you! you ought never to have 
& been produced at this clettion, and the ſherifts 
& ought not to have admitted you to poll.“ 

Mr. Burke was extremely happy in the locality of 
his ſimiles during the clection—witnels the following: 

&« As for the trifling petulance, which the rage of 

arty ſtirs up in little minds, though it ſhould ſhew 
itſelf even in this court, it has not made the ſlighteſt 
impreſſion on me. The higheſt flight of ſuch cla- 
morous birds is winged in an inferior region of the 
air. We hear them, and we look upon them, uſt 
as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the ſerene air 
on your lofty rocks, look down upon the gulls, that 
ſkim the mud of your river, when it is exhauſled of 
its tide.” i ih 
In this ſpeech Mr. Burke has drawn. a picture of 
what he conceived to be the duty of a repreſentative 
to his conſtituents, The paſlage is too fine to be 
omitted or abridged, eſpecially as it 1s a point on 
which the ableſt writers are divided. 

J am lorry I cannot conclude, without ſaying a 
word on a topic touched upon by my worthy col- 
league. I wiſh that topic had been paſſed by, at a 
time when J have lo little leiſure to diſcuſs it. But 
ſince he has thought proper to throw it out, I owe 
you a clear cxplanation of my poor ſentiments on 
that ſubject. 33 
He tells you, that “the topic of inſtruftions has. 
&-occalioned much altercation and uneaſineſs in this 
* city;” and he expreſſes himſelf (if I underſtand 
him rightly) in favour of the coercive authority of 
ſuch inſtructions. . 

„ Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happineſs 
and glory of a repreſentative, to live in the f{trifteſt. 
union, the cloſeſt correſpondence, and the moſt un- 
reſerved communication with his conſtituents. Their 
wiſhes -ought to have great weight with him; their 
opinion high reſpett ; their buſineſs unremitted atten- 
ton, It is his duty to ſacrifice his repoſe, his plea- 


6 3 
ſures, his ſatisfactions, to theirs; and, above all, 
ever, and in all caſes, to prefer their intereſt to his 
own. But, his unbiafſed opinion, his mature judg- 
ment, his enlightened 9 — he ought not to 
ſacrifice to you, to any man, or to any ſet of men 
living. Theſe he does not derive from your plea- 
ſure; no, nor from the law and the conſtitution. * 
They are a truſt from Providence, for the abuſe of 
which he is deeply anſwerable. Your repreſentative 
owes you, not his induſtry only, but his judgment; 
and he betrays, inſtead of ſerving you, if he ſacrifices 
it to your opinion. : > 
« My worthy colleague ſays, his will ought to be 
lublervient to yours. If that be all, the thing is 
innocent. If government were a matter of will upon 
any ſide, yours, without queſtion, ought to be ſu- 
perior. But government and legiſlation are matters 
of reaſon and judgment, and not of inclination 
and, what ſort of reaſon is that, in which the deter- 
mination precedes the diſcuſſion ; in which one ſet of 
men deliberate, and another decide ; and where thoſe 
who form the concluſion are perhaps three hundred 
miles diſtant from thoſe who hear the arguments? 
To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men; that 
of conſtituents is a weighty and reſpectable opinion, 
which a repreſentative ought always to rejoice to 
hear, and which he ought always moſt ſeriouſly to 9g 
conſider. But authoritative inſtructions; mandatlh 
iſſued, which the member is bound blindly and im- | 
plicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though 
_ contrary to the cleareſt conviction of his judgement 
and conſcience ; theſe are things utterly unknown to 
the laws of this land, and which ariſe from a funda- 
mental miſtake of the whole order and tenour of our 
conſtitution, | | | 
Parliament is not a congreſs of ambaſſadors from 
different and hoſtile intereſts; which intereſts each 
muſt maintain, as an agent and advocate, againſt 
other agents and adyocates ; but Parliament is a deli- 
| e 2 
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berative aſſembly of one nation, with one intereſt, 
that of the whole; where, not local purpoſes, not 
local prejudices ought to guide, but the general good, 
reſulting from the general reaſon of the whole. You 
chuſe a member indeed ; but when you, have choſen 
him, he is not a member of Briſtol, but he is a mem 
ber of Parliament. If the local conſtituent ſhould 
have an intereſt, or ſhould form an haſty opinion, 
evidently oppoſite to the real good of the reſt of the 
community, the member for that place ought to be 
as. far, as any other, from any endeavour to get it 
effect. I beg pardon for ſaying fo much on this ſub- 
Jett. I have been unwillingly drawn into it; but I 
ſhall ever ule a reſpectful frankneſs of communica- 
tion with you, Your faithful friend, your devoted 
ſervant, I ſhall be to the end of my life: A flatterer 
you do not with ſor. On this point of inſtructions, 
however, I think it ſcarccly poſſible we ever can 
have any ſort of difference. Perhaps I may give 

you too much, rather than too little trouble.“ 

Mr. Burke having found by experience that a 
& {trenuous reſiſtance to every appearance of lawleſs 
power; a ſpirit of independence carried to ſome 
degree of enthuſiaſm; an inquilitive character to 
dilcover, and a bold one to diſplay, every corrup- 
tion and every error of government,” had recom- 
mended him to a ſcat for Briſtol, he was determined to 
perſcvere in the fame ſteady courſe. | 

He had formed a moſt intimate friendſhip 
with Sir George Saville, that good man, who was 
very juſtly looked up to as the land-mark of the 
_ conſlitution, went to Ireland about this time, for the 
humane purpoſe of meliorating the condition of his 
numerous tenantry in that country. Having rode out 
one froſty morning without any attendant, he eſpied 
a man at a little diſtance, with whom he entered into - 
converſation. Who does that mill belong to? I rent 
it, Sir. And what is the meaning that your mill is 
not better thatched, and yourſelf better clad ?—I 
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cant belp it, Sir, I have a large family, and I aſſure 
you we do not eat the bread of idleneſs, but I pay a 
high rent, Who is your landlord ? An Engliſhman, 
Sir, and one of. the beſt men, Sir George Saville. 
Why, how much do you pay an acre? Fourteen 
ſhillings. What did you pay? Ten. Then take 
your bill, and write down ten, for I am your land- 
Jord. The poor man could only look up to Heaven, 
as much as to ſay, you are dropped from thence, 
Sir George made fimilar deduttions över all his 
eſtate, but he that was „ eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame,” was called too ſoon to receive the reward 
of his virtue, | $5, 

The public ſtatue of the late Sir George Saville 
is erected in York Cathedral. It is fixed on an 
elegant marble pedeſtal, ſix feet high, on the frize of 
which are introduced the emblems of Wiſdom, For- 
titude, and Eternity. Sir George is repreſented 
leaning on a pillar, holding in his right band a ſcroll, 
on which is written, “„ The Petition of the Free- 
holders of the County of York.” The back ground 
is of white maxble, and the whole heighth of the 
monument is ſixteen feet, and is executed in fo 


maſterly a manner as to do great credit to the ſtatu- 


ary. On the front of the pedeſtal is the following 
inſcription, ſaid to be written by Mr. Burke 
To che Memory of 1 
Sir George Saville, Bart. ' 
Who, 7 
In five ſuceeſſive Parliaments 
Repreſented the County of Vork. 
The Public Love and Eſteem of his 
Fellow Citizens 3519 
Have decreed this 
Monument. 
His life was an ornament and Bleſſing 
To the Age in which he lived; 
And, after his death his 
Memory . 


—— — — 
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Will continue to be beneficial to mankind, 
By holding forth an example of 
Pure and unaffected virtue 
Moſt Worthy of Imitation, 
To the lateſt Poſterity. 
He departed this life, January the gth, 


1784 
In the 58th Line of his age, 
Beloved and lamented. 
In private life he was benevolent and 
he ſincere; 
His Charities were extenſive and ſecret; 
His whole heart was formed on principles 
Of Generolity, Mildneſs, Juſtice, an 
Univerſal Candour. | 
In public, the patron of every national 
Improvement; 
In the Senate, uncorrupt; 
In his commerce with the world diſintereſted, 
By genius entitled in the means of 
Doing good; 
He was unwearied in doing it. 


4 45 ſplendour gives the brighteſt mark, 


& To poi ſoned arrows in the dark.” 


Tis not to be wondered at, if Mr. Burke's cha- 
radter as an orator and a ſtateſman, was attacked by 
all the hireling [cribblers of adminiſtration, but as 
he did not wiſh to deprive them of a dinner, he 
never condeſcended to take any notice of their 
ſcurrility, it's a tax that every great character is 
doomed to pay, as Addiſon ſays, and he was de- 
termined to contribute his ſhare to it. His judg- 
ment was now matured, and his fancy no longer 
ſoared on trembling pinions, but gazed ſtedfaſtly at 
the ſun, or built its derie on the brow of the moſt 
arduous precipice. The American war was the theme 
of every tongue and every pen. Mr, Burke, as we 
have already oblerved, took a decided part in it. 


\ 
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He reſolved to make one more effort to extinguiſh 
the flames of civil diſcord, not even diſcouraged by 
the rejettion of a bill brought into the upper Houle 
by the Earl of Chatham, for ſettling the troubles in 
America. On the 22d of March, 1775, he brought 
forward nis celebrated conciliatory propoſitions, His 
ſpeech on that occaſion was conciliation indeed, 
in the true ſpirit of conciliation, and may be truly 
\ termed his golden oration ; though there is ſcarce a 

uotation in the whole, it may be ſaid to contain the 
ſpirit of all that ancient and modern writers have 
ſaid on the fitteſt means of allaying all thoſe turbu- 
lent paſſions that civil war never fails to excite. 
As no man was better qualified to reſort to the 
4 witneſs of time, the light of truth, the life of 
memory, and the meſſenger of antiquity,” his propo- 
ſitions were founded on the beſt rules of reaſon, and 
though they were neither dittated by the paſſions, 
nor addreſſed to the paſſions, yet there is a certain 
atherial warmth that pervades all the arguments 
which he adduced in {ſupport of them, and, in many 
inſtances, they abound in all the bold relief of ex- 
preſſion. Throughout the whole he ſeems to have 
had the. advice of a celebrated ſtateſman in view, 
& Omnia ſunt in republica ſuauiſſime tractanda, arte 
qua lentat, non exaſperet : ſw non ulceret: moveat, 
no perturbeat, non perturbeat, animos civium.“ He put 
the dignity of Great Britain in one ſcale, and her 
conceſſion in the other, in order to prove that con- 
ciliation would add luſtre to both. | 

In the opening of this ſpeech Mr. Burke deſcribes 
the progreſs of the diſcontents of the Americans, 
and his own conduct, in that approaching ſtorm ;— 

« Surely” ſays he, “ it is an awful ſubjett; or 
there is none ſo on this fide of the grave. When 
I firſt had the honour of a ſeat in this Houle, the 
affairs of that continent preſſed themſelves upon us, 
as the moſt important and moſt delicate object of 
parliamentary attention. My little ſhare in this great 
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deliberation oppreſſed me. I found myſelf a par- 


taker in a very high truſt; and having no ſort of 
reaſon to rely on the . of my natural abilities 
for the proper execution of that truſt, I was obliged 
to take more than common pains, to inſtruct myſelf 
in every thing which relates to our colonies. I was 
not leſs under the neceſſity of forming ſome fixed 
ideas, concerning the general policy of the [Britiſh 
empire. Something of this ſort ſeemed to be indiſ- 
penſible; in order, amidſt fo great a fluftuation of 
paſſions and opinions, to concentre my thoughts; 
to ballaſt my condutt; to preſerye me from bein 
blown about by every wind of faſhionable dottrine. 
I really did not think it ſafe, or manly, to have 
freſh principles to ſeek upon eyery freſh mail which 
ſhould arrive from America, 

„At that period, I had the fortune to find myſelf 
in perfect concurrence with a large majority in this 
Houſe. Bowing under that high authority, and 
penetrated with the ſharpneſs and ſtrength of that 
early impreſſion, I have continued ever ſince, with- 
out the. leaſt deviation, in my original ſentiments. 
Whether this be owing to an obſtinate perſeverance 
in error, or a religious adherence to what appears 
to me truth and reaſon, it is in your equity to judge. 

« Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of ob- 
jects, made, during this interval, more frequent 
changes in their ſentiments and their condutt, than 
could be juſtified in a particular perſon upon the 
contratted ſcale of private information. But though 
I do not hazard any thing approaching to a cenſure 
on the motives of former Parliaments to all thoſe 
alterations, one fact is undoubted ; that under them 
the ſtate of America has been kept in continual 
agitation, Every thing adminiſtered as a remedy to 


the public complaint, if it did not produce, was at 


leaſt followed by an heightening of the diſtemper ; 
until, by a variety of experiments, that important 
country has been brought into her preſent ſituation; 


„ 

a ſituation which I will not miſcall, which I dare 
not name; which I ſcarcely know how to compre- 
hend in the terms of any deſcription,” | 

The Americans had been traduced in the miniſte- 
rial prints as the ſpawn of ſtews and gaols, as the 
mere purgamenta urbiumx. Mr. Burke touched on 
this ſtring, and with the finger of a maſter too. {See 
page 21. ) The predominant feature of their charatter 
was a loye of liberty; they ſought it in the midſt of 


New England was originally ſettled by a religious ſect, deno- 
minated puritans, who fled from the ſevere reſtraints impoſed upon 
diſſenters in the reign of King James I. Placed beyond the fear of 
control, they formed a ſyſtem of civil eccleſiaſtical government, exactly 
ſuited to their rigid notions. All their infticutions were marks of 
an euthuſialic zeal of religion, Removed from the tyranny of one 
church, they vibrated to the other extren.e, with an order to build 
up Chriſt's 2 dom, in what they quaintly call, a howling wilder- 
neſs; they eſtabliſhed a tyranny of the ſevereſt kind over the con- 
ſciences and rights of their own ſociety, and by arbitrary decrees 
baniſhed thoſe who differed from them upon the moſt metaphyſical 

ints. It was a law of the firſt ſettlers at Boſton, that none could 

free men and entitled to vote for civil rulers, who were not in 
full communion with the church ; and none could be admitted to full 
communion, without the recommendation of a clergyman. "Theſe 
laws threw all the power of the ſtate into the hands of the clergy. 
It is equally aſtoniſhing and ridiculous to the poſterity of thoſe godly 
ple, to find the church and ſtate, in the infancy of the ſettlement - 
f Ameriea, rent with diſcord upon the ſimple queſtion, whether 
ſanctification precedes juſtification, Yet hundreds of councils were 
held upon this or ſimilar pœints, and a diſſent from the common 


opinion on ſuch trifling queſtions, was hereby puniſhable with ex- 
communication and baniſhment. ; 


* 


But candor requires ſome apology to be made for them. 
Bigotry was not contined to the New England ſettlers, it was the 
characteriſtie of the age. The firſt ſettlers in New Jerſey, Virginia 
and Pennſylvania, and indeed in moſt of the colonies, prohibited 
witchcraft under penalty of death; though the laws ſeem noe to 
have been aka any where except in Maſſachuſetts. But the 
{ame gloomy ſuperſtition reigned in England. The ſtatutes of 
Henry VIII. and James I. making witchcraft and ſorcery felony 

' without benefit of clergy, upon which many perſons ſuſtered death, 
were not repealed, till the ninth year of George II. or about 1736. 
Juſt before the reſtoration in 1660, no leſs than thirteen gyplies 
were condemned at one Suffolk aflizes, and executed. 

; „ NOAH WEBSTER. 
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deſerts; e ay went before them like a pillar of 


light, ſomewhat clouded, it is true, and the ſongs of 
Zion ſoothed the wild murmurs of the Ohio, 

Mr. Burke points out in what manner the educa- 
tion of. the coloniſts (Sce page 24 and 41) contri- 
buted to “ the growth and effect of their untractable 
ipirit,” and that the ſtudy of the law, ſo prevalent 
in that country, rendered “ men acute, inquiſitive, 
dextrous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, and 
full of reſources.” He then adverts to the religion 


of the country {See page eee which he deſcribes 


the chief branches of their;religion, which ought to 
be remembered as a piece of hiſtory, independent 
of its eloquence, 4% The Roman Catholic religion,” 
ſays he, „is, at leaſt, cocval with moſt of the 
governments where it prevails; that it has generally 
gone hand in hand with them, and received great 
favour and every kind of ſupport from authority. 
The Church of England was formed from her cradle 
under the nurling care of regular govermnent. But 
the diſſenting intereſts have ſprung up in direct oppo- 
ſition to all the ordinary powers of the world, and 
could juſtify that oppoſition only on a ſtrong claim 
to natural liberty. Their very exiſtence depended 
on the powerful and unremitted affertion of that 
claim. All Proteſtantiſm, even the moſt cold and 
paſſive, is a ſort of diffent. * But the religion molt 
prevalent in our northern colonies, is a refinement 
on the principle of reſiſtance, it is the diffidence of 
difſent, and the Proteſtantiſm of Proteſtantiſm. 

« The religion, under a variety of denominations, 
agreeing in nothing but in the communion of the 
{ſpirit of liberty, is predominant in moſt of the noxth- 
ern provinces, where the Church of England, not- 
withſtanding its legal rights, is, in reality, no more 
than a ſort of private ſett, not compoſing, moſt 
probably, the tenth of the people. The coloniſts 
leſt England when this ſpirit was high, and in the 
emigrants was the higheſt of all.” He then ſhews 


(la } | 
that the ſpirit of liberty was ſtill more high and 
haughty in the ſouthern than in the northern ſtates, 
and the reaſons he aſſigns, in ſupport of this aſſertion, 
are not leſs ingenious than true, „ It is,” ſays 
he, „ that in Virginia and the Carolinas, they have 
a vaſt multitude of ſlaves. Where this is the caſe 
in any part of the world, thoſe who are free, are 
by far the molt proud and jealous of their freedom, 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but'a 
kind of rank and privilege, Not ſeeing there, that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a common bleſ- 
ſing, and as broad and general as the air, may be 
united with much abje& toil, with great milery, with 
all the exterior of Gt liberty looks, amongſt 
them, like ſomething that. is more noble and liberal. 
I do not mean, Sir, to commend the ſuperior mo-. 
rality of this ſentiment, which has, at leaſt, as much 
pride as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature 
of man. The fact is ſo; and theſe people of the 
ſouthern - colonies are much more ſtrongly, and with 
an higher and more ſtubborn ſpirit, attached to li- 
| berty than thoſe to the northward. Such were all 
the ancient commonwealths; ſuch were our Gothic 
anceſtors; ſuch in our days were the Poles; and 
ſuch will be all maſters of ſlaves, who are not ſlaves 
themſelyes. In ſuch a people the haughtineſs of 
domination combines with the ſpirit of freedom, for- 
tifies it, and renders it invincible,” | | 

He then remarks on the rapid population of the 
_ coloniſts (Sce page 11) lo rapid that whilſt they were 
diſputing about the exaggeration of it, the exagge- 
ration ended, becauſe they grew to it. Having 
ſtated what may be called the biography of the 
Americans, he proceeds to the natural reſources of 
that country, They had proſecuted agriculture (See 
page 19) with ſuch a ſpirit “ that for {ome time 
palt the old world had been fed by the new.” Hav- 
ing traced the plough into woods and wilds he in- 
dulged his imagination in the richeſt deſcription of. 


} 
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their fiſheries (See page 20) flies after the line and 

harpoon through all the “ thrilling regions of thick 
ribbed ice, and ſeems to leave the gigantic purſuit, 
with reluttance on the coaſt of Brazil.” The com- 
merce of America was a favourite theme (See page 
19) „For my part,” ſaid he, in another place“, 
& I never caſ} an eye on their flouriſhing com- 
merce, and their cultivated and commodious life, 
but they ſeem to me rather ancient nations grown ta 
perſettion through a long ſeries of fortunate events, 
and a train of ſucceſsful induſtry, accumulatin 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yel- 
terday ; than a ſet of miſerable out - caſts, a few years 
ago, not ſo much ſent as thrown out, on the bleak 
and barren ſhore of a deſolate wilderneſs three thou- 
{and miles from all civilized intercourſe.” | 

Having gone round and round the ſubjeQ, and 
ſurveyed it minutely in every poſſible aſpett, be pro- 
ceeded to take a view of the phyſical objects we had 
to contend with in the ſubjugation of the colonies— 
ſpace and the ocean—no contrivance could ſhorten 
the one, pump the other dry, or remove the eternal 
barriers of the creation {See page 25, 27.) His 
ſentiments on the idea of enfranchiſing the Ameri- 
can ſlaves, deſerves to be remembered. | 

It is ſometimes as hard to perſuade ſlaves to be 
free, as it is to compel freemen to be ſlaves; and 
in this auſpicious ſcheme, we ſhould have both theſe 
plealing taſks on our hands at once. But when we 
talk of enfranchilement, do we not perccive that the 
American maſter may enfranchiſe too; and arm ſer- 
vile hands in defence of freedom? A meaſure to. 
which other people have had recourſe more than 


once, and not without ſucceſs, in a deſperate ſituation 
of their affairs. 


* Speech on American Taxation, 
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Slaves as theſe unfortunate black people are, and 
dull as all men are from flavery, mult they not a 
little ſuſpe& the offer of freedom from that very 
nation which has ſold them to their preſent maſters? 
From that nation, one of whoſe cauſes of quarrel 
with thole maſters, is their refuſal to deal any more 
in that inhuman traffic? An offer of freedom from 
England, would come rather oddly, ſhipped to them 
in an African veſſel, which is refuſed an entry into 
the ports of Virginia or Carolina, with a cargo of 
three hundred Angola negroes. It would be curious 
to ſee the Guinea captain attempting, at the ſame 
inſtant, to publiſh his proclamation of liberty, and 
to advertiſe his ſale of flayes.” 

Amidſt the many ſhining paſſages in this ſpeech, it 
would be unpardonable to pals over one, that may 
be called the brighteſt of all. It is almoſt needleſs to 
ſay that I mean the © picture of the rapid growth of 
our national proſperity.” The materials, it is true, 
were then abundant, and his friend, Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, could not have hit it off in gayer colours. 
The artful manner in which he prepared the mind.of 
bis audience for this grand fight is worthy of remark; 
firſt he ſets out in the plain figures of arithmetic, 
piling one year of proſperity on the top of the other, 
as if he were ſpeaking to a parcel of clerks in a count- 
ing-houſe. In an inſtant he flies off to an eminence, 
and addreſſes the ſenate in language worthy of the 
Britiſh Cicero. | | Li 

« Mr. Speaker,” ſaid he, “ I cannot prevail on 
myſelf to hurry over this great conſideration, the 
exports to America; it is good for us to be here; 
we ſtand where we have an immenſe view of what 
is, and what is paſt. Clouds, indeed, and darkneſs, 
reſt upon the future. Let us, however, before we 
deſcend from this noble eminence, refle& that this 
growth of our national proſperity has happened 
within the ſhort period of the life of man. It has 
happened within faxty-eight years. There are thoſe 
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alive whoſe memory might touch the two extremities, 
For inſtance, my Lord Bathhurſt might remember all 
the ſtages of the progreſs. He was in 1704 of an 
age, at leaſt to be made to comprehend ſuch things. 
He was then old enough acta parentum jam legere, 
et qua” fit poterit cognoſcere packs Sir, that 
the angel of this auſpicious youth, foreſeeing the 
many. virtues, which made him one of the moſt 
amiable, as he is one of the moſt fortunate men of 
his age, had opened to him in viſion, that when, in 
the fourth generation, the third prince of the Houſe 
of Brunſwick had fat twelve years on the throne of 
that nation, which (by the happy ifſue of moderate 
and healing councils) was to be made Great Britain, 
he ſhould fee his ſon Lord Chancellor of England, 
turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
fountain, and raile him to an higher rank of peerage, 
whilſt he enriched the family with a new one—If 
amidſt theſe bright and happy ſcenes of domeſtic 
honour and proſperity, that angel ſhould have drawn 
up the curtain, and unfolded the riſing glories of his 
country, and whilſt he was gazing with admiration 
on the then commercial grandeur of England, the 
genius ſhould point out to him a little fpeck, ſcarce 
viſible in the maſs of the national intereſt, a ſmall 
ſeminal principle, rather than a formed body, and 
mould tell him—“ Young man, there is America 
—which, at this day, ſerves for little more than to 
amuſe you with ſtories of ſavage men, and un- 
couth manners, yet ſhall, before you taſte of 
death, ſhew itſelf equal to the whole of that 
commerce which now attratts the envy of the 
world, rapidly advancing in a progreſſive in- 
creaſe of improvement, brought in by varieties of 
people, by ſucceſſion of civilizing conqueſts and 
civilizing ſettlements, in a ſeries of ſeventeen hun- 
dred years, you ſhall ſee as much added to her by 
America in the courſe of a ſingle life!” If this flate 
of his country had been foretold to him, would it 
not require all the ſanguine credulity of youth, and 
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all the fervid glow of enthuſiaſm, to make him be- 
lieve it? Fortunate man, he has lived to ſee it! For- 
tunate, indeed, if he lives to ſee nothing that ſhall 
vary the proſpett, and cloud the ſetting of his day!” 

The Earl of Chatham, on being aſked his opinion 
of this ſpeech, anſwered, *< It is ſeaſonable, reaſon- 
able, and eloquent ;” and now that I have mentioned 
this great ſtateſman, perhaps the reader would like to 
fee a few extracts from his own ſpeech on the ſame 
ſubject, nearly as follows: 1 

« I therefore urge and conjure your lordſhips 
immediately to adopt this conciliating meaſure. I 
will pledge myſelf for its immediately. producing con- 
ciliatory effects, by its being thus well ümed: but it 
you £4 till your vain hope ſhall be accompliſhed, 
of triumphantly dittating reconciliation, you delay 
for ever. But, admitting that this hope, which, in 
truth, is deſperate, ſhould be accompliſhed, what do 
you gain by the impoſition of your victorious amity? 
You will be untruſted and anda Adopt, then, 
the grace, while you have the opportunity of recon- 
cilement, or, at leaſt, prepare the way. Allay the 
ferment prevailing in America, by removing the 
obnox1ous, hoſtile cauſe—obnoxious and unſervice- 


able; for the merit can be only in action: Non dimi- 


care et vincere, their victory can never be by exer- 
tion. Their force would be moſt diſproportionately 
exerted againſt a brave, generous, and united people, 
with arms in their hands, and courage in their hearts: 
Three millions of people, the genuine deſcendants of 
a valiant and pious anceſtory, driven to thole deſerts 
by the narrow maxims of a ſuperſtitious tyranny. 
And is the ſpirit of perſecution never to be appeaſed?. 
Are the brave ſons of thoſe brave forefathers to in- 
herit their ſufferings, as they have inherited their 
virtues? Are they to ſuſtain the infliction of the moſt 
oppreſſive and unexampled ſeverity, beyond the ac- 
counts of hiſtory, or deſcription of poetry: Rhada- 
manthus habet 2 regna, caſtigatque, auditque.” 
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So ſays the viſeſt poet, and, perhaps, the wiſeſt ſtatef. 
man and politician. But our miniſters ſay, the 
Americans muſt not be heard. They have been 
condemned unheard, The indiſcriminate hand of 
vengeance has lumped together innocent and guilty; 
with all the formalities of hoſtility, has blocked up 
the town®, and reduced to beggary and famine thirty 
thouſand inhabitants. 

& The means of enforcing this thraldom are found 
to be as ridiculous and weak in practice, as they are 
unjuſt in principle. Indeed, I cannot but feel the 
molt anxious ſenfibility for the ſituation of General 
Gage, and the troops under his command thinking 
him, as I do, a man of humanity and underſtanding, 
and entertaining, as I ever will, the higheſt reſpect, 
the warmeſt love, for the Britiſh troops. Their 
ſituation is truly unworthy; penned up, pining in 
inglorious inattivity. They are an army of impo- 
tence. You may call them an army of ſafety and 
of guard, but they are, in truth, an army of impo- 
tence and contempt, and, to make the folly equal to 
the diſgrace, they are an army of irritation and vex- 
ation. 

& Trade, indeed, increaſes the wealth and glory 
of a country; but its real ſtrength and ſtamina are 
to be looked for among the cultivation of the land: 
In their ſimplicity of life is found the ſimpleneſs of 
virtue - the integrity and courage of freedom. Theſe 
true genuine ſons of the earth are invincible: and 
they ſurround and hem in the mercantile bodies; 
even if theſe bodies, which ſuppoſition I totally 
diſclaim, could be ſuppoſed diſaffected to the cauſe 
of liberty. 

This reſiſtance to your arbitrary ſyſtem of tax- 
ation might have been foreſeen; it was obvious, from 
the nature of things, 'and of mankind, and, above 
all, from the whiggiſh ſpirit flouriſhing in that coun- 
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try. The ſpirit which now refiſts your taxation in 
America, is the ſame which formerly oppoſed loans, 
benevolences, and ſhip- money, in England; the ſame 
ſpirit which called all England on its legs, and by 
the bill of rights, vindicated the Engliſh conſtitution; 
the ſame ſpirit which eſtabliſhed the great, funda- 
mental, effential maxim of your liberties, that no 
ſubje& of England ſhall be taxed but by his own 
conſent.” „ 25 1 

As the American war is now become a matter of 
hiſtory, and can be uſeful and inſtruttive only in 
that point of view, we ſhall leave it to the hiſtorian, 


and only touch on it merely to ſhew the part that 


Mr. Burke took in it. In all wars a great deal is 
to be left to the chapter of accidents. . Mr. Burke 
ſeems to have left as little to it as poſſible in all his 

calculations on that momentous ſubjett. In his very 
outſet on this queſtion, he appears to have examined 
it with great caution and judgment, and the cauſe 
only ſeems to have intereſted him, for he ſays 
himſelf, in his ſpeech at Briſtol in 1780, © That the 
Americans were utter ſtrangers to him, a nation 
amongſt whom ke was not ſure. he had a ſingle ac- 
uaintance.” Under theſe impreſſions, as often as 

this'conteſt was agitated, he never failed to call forth 
freſh -arguments and additional reprobation of it. 
. aid that the human intellett and unwearied 
induſtry could furniſh, were at his devotion. Even 
ſcurrility furniſhed her filth, and wit her poignant 
darts; eyery one as pointed as the Parthian arrow, 
and as rapid as its flight. If the Premier chanced to 
nod, Mr. Burke's imagination furniſhed him with 
dreams of ſplendid victories, and the interpretation 
of them into the bargain. In ſhort, he excelled the 
miniſter in every thing but good humour and 'majo- - 
rities, Money 4 been conſidered, but too gene- 


rally, as the ſine ws of war. The American coffers 5 


(- lxvi ) be 
Ktuation®, Every day witnefſed the depreciation of 
their paper credit, till at length it fell, like the leaves 
of their native woods in autumn. Mr. Burke ſaw 
this, but, at the ſame time, he ſaw the buds of future 
credit; be did not wiſh to chill them, but he wiſhed 
that England ſhould. ſhare the promiſed fruit, as 
triends, and that they ſhould not be plucked with the 
rude hand of power. In ſhort, ſo early as the year 
1777, he ſcems to have ſeen with a prophetic eye, 
the relult of what time has confirmed: “ America,” 
ſaid he, at that period, . is not ſubdued. Not one 
unattacked village which was originally adverſe 
throughout that vaſt continent, has yet ſubmitted 
from love or terror. You 'have the ground you 
encamp on, and you have no more. The canton- 
ments of your troops and your dominions are exactly 
of the fame extent. You ſpread devaſtation, but 
you do not enlarge the ſphere of 1 4: 1307 
At the opening of the ſeſſion in October, 1796, 

oppoſition attended almoſt to a man, in hopes that 
the miniſter had profitted from experience in the re- 

ceſs, eſpecially as he ſaw that ſeveral of his favourite 
plans to bring the Americans to their ſenſes, as he 
called it, had failed, were failing, an ought tg be 
relinquiſhed. But it is with ſtates as it is with indi- 
viduals, there is a ſeaſon when arguments will not 
avail, Mr: Burke and his party felt this; their at- 
tendance became more lax, and a ſeceſſion was pro- 
poled, and, as it was not generally approved, he 
ſtates the grounds on which it was diſapproved, 
and does juſtice to thoſe who ſtood. on that 
ground; They queſtioned,” he ſays, + whether any 
1 1 


„ Without arms, ammunition, diſcipline, revenue, 
ment, or ally, and in the weakneſs of youth, as it were, with a ſtaff 
and a fling only, we (Americans) dared; in the name of the Lord of 
Hoſts, to engage a gigantic adverſary, prepared at all points, boaſt- 
311g of his ſtrength, and of whom mighty warriors were greatly 
afraitl,” This was the real unexaggerated ſituation of America at 
the time, as publiſhed by —— ug he 
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member could, conſiſtently with his duty; withdraw 
himſelf individually from the buſineſs of parliament, 
merely from an opinion that he would be outvoted, 
and that his attendance would, therefore, be uſeleſs; 
They acknowledged that a ſeceſſion, collectively in 
a body, had not only the ſanttion of precedent, hut 
might be praQtiſed with great advantage, and be pro- 
duttive of much benefit in ſuch caſes as the preſent. 
But for this purpoſe, it muſt be attended with the 
following circumſtances: In the firſt place it muſt 
be general, including the whole minority, againſt the 
meaſure that provoked the ſeceſſion; and, in the next, 
it ſhould not be a ſilent att, but the motives for the 
ſeceſhon ſhould be proclaimed, either by a remon- 
ftrance on the journals, or a public addreſs to the 
people. Under theſe circumſtances, and in caſes of 
imminent danger to the conſtitution, a ſeceſſion might 
operate as a call to the nation, and awaken people 
to a ſenſe of their ſituaion 

Mr. Burke tried every means that argument and 
perſuaſion could ſuggeſt, to point out the propriety 
and neceſſity of ſuch a ſtep, and to remove every 
ſcruple on that head, and in order to haſten the 
unanimity, he drew up a paper on the ſubjett, in 
the ſhape of a remonſtrance, in order that it might 
find its way on the journals; we ſhall only ſay, that 
if it had been put and carried in that form, it would 
have illumined thoſe Belgic folios. It would have 
ſerved as a precedent on all ſuch emergent occaſions. 
It would have ſerved as a faithful rgeord in which 
miniſters might learn, that truth, in the end, will 
prevail over venal majorities. It was thought ad- 
viſeable, however, to convey the ſubſtance of it in 
an addreſs to the King, and, if this propoſition had 
been adopted, perhaps a more reſpe@ful and affec- 


tionate addreſs never was conveyed to the ſoot 


the throne, It will remain as long as the Engliſh 

language laſts,” as a monument of the powers and 

beauties of that tongue, _— the uſe which tbe writer 
, 2 . 
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knew how to make of them, independent of the 
force of the arguments, and the happy manner in 
which they are arranged. The firſt paragraph is 
filled with expreſſions of unfeigned loyalty, of at- 
tachment to the ſovereign, and his true intereſt. The 
lecond runs thus: ? 

& A ſituation without example, neceſſitates a con- 
duct without precedent. We are driven in this 
mode of addrefling your Majeſty, reluctantly, to 
{ſuperſede thoſe forms which, in other circumſtances, 
we ſhould highly reſpett; and regulate ourſelves by 
no other rules than thoſe of our laws, our rights, 
and the profound reverence we bear to our ſove- 
reign,” „ | 3 
The third contains an apology for the propoſed 
ſeceſſion, on the grounds of the preſervation of their 
(the ſeceders) honour, and what ſtood next in their 
eſtimation, his Majeſty's good opinion, and for in- 
flexibly perſevering in their difſent from every part 
of thoſe proceedings, on the experience of their 
miſchief, which they originally gave, from a ſure 
foreſight of their unbappy and inevitable tendency. 
We deplore, (ſay they) along with your Ma- 
jeſty, the diſtrattions and diſorders which prevail in 
your empire. But we are convinced, that the diſ- 
orders of the people, in the preſent time, are owin 
to the uſual and natural cauſe of ſuch diſorders at 
all times - the miſcondutt of government; that they 
are gtuing to plans laid in error, purſued with obſtinacy, 
and conducted without uiſdom. We cannot attribute 
ſo much to the power of faction at the expence of 
human nature, as to ſuppoſe, that a combination of 
men, few in number, not conſiderable in rank, of 
no natural hereditary dependencies, of talents, which, 
however reſpettable, appear to be no way uncom- 
monly impoſing, ſhould, by the efforts of their po- 
licy alone, be able to bring the people of your Ame- 
rican dominions into the diſpoſition which has pro- 
duced the preſent troubles, We cannot conceive, 


that, without ſome powerful - concurring cauſe,.any 
management ſhould prevail on ſome millions of peo- 
ple diſperſed over a whole continent, in thirteen pro» 


lars of religion, manners, government, and local in- 
tereſt, totally different and adverſe, voluntarily to 
ſubmit themſelves to a ſuſpenfion of all the profits 
of induſtry, and all the comforts of civil life, added 
to all the evils of an unequal war, carried on with 


This, Sire, could never have happened but fiom a 
general ſenſe of ſome grievance, ſo radical in its 
nature, and fo ſpreading in its effects, as to poiſon 
all the ordinary ſatisfattions of life, to diflocate the 
frame of ſociety, and to convert into fear and hatred 


* 


ancient and venerable governnent. 2 
That grievance is as ſimple in its nature, and as 
level to the moſt ordinary underſtanding, ds it 18 
powerful in affecting the moſt languid paſſions. It is 
an attempt made to diſpoſe of the whole property of 
a whole people, without their conſent” 
Having depreciated this ſcheme ſet up in ditett op- 
poſition to the rooted and inveterate prejudices of 
the whole people of America, they proceed tothe 
following refle&tions, highly worthy the conſideration 
of every ſtateſman, © „CV 
“The ſenſe of a whole people, moſt gracious So» 
ow never ought to be contemmed by wiſe and 
beneficent rulers, whatever may be the abſtract claims, 
or even rights of the ſupreme power. We have been 
too early inſtrutted, and too long habituated to be- 


the minds, affections, and intereſts of the people, 
to change our ſentiments for the convenience of 'a 


with equity or wiſdom, to ſet at defiance the general 


fs 


vinces, not only unconnefted, but in many particu- 
circumſtances of the greateſt aſperity and rigour. 


that habitual reverence ever paid by mankind to an 


lieve, that the only firm ſeat of all authority, is in 


temporary arrangement of ſtate. It is not conſiſtent - 


feelings of great communities, and all the orders 
which compoſe them. Much power is tolerated, and 
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paſſes unqueſtioned, where much is yielded to opi- 
nion. All is diſputed, where every thing is enforced. 
This is the tenet we hold on the duty and policy of 
conforming to the prejudices of a whole people, even 
where the foundation of ſuch prejudices may be 
falſe or diſputable. But, permit us to lay at your 
Majeſty's feet, our deliberate judgment on the real 
merits of that principle, the violation of which is the 
known ground and origin of theſe troubles, We 
aſſure your Majeſty, that, on our parts, we ſhould 
think ourſelves unworthy of life, which we only value 
for the means of ſpending it in honour and virtue, 
if we ever ſubmitted to taxes, to which we did not 
conſent, eicher directly, or by a reprelentation ſatiſ- 
fattory to the body of the people. And we add, Sire, 
that if fortune, inſtead of bleſſing us with a ſituation 
where we may have daily acceſs to. the propitious 
preſence of a gracious prince, had fixed us in ſettle- 
ments on the Hen Bi part of the globe, we muſt 
carry thele ſentiments with us, as part of our being; 
perſuaded, that the diſtance of ſituation would only 
render this privilege the more neceſſary, in the dif 
poſal of property, Ahuſes of ſubordinate authority 
increaſe, and all means of redreſs leſſen, as the diſ- 
tance of the ſuþjett removes him from the ſeat of the 
ſupreme power. What, in thoſe circumſtances, can 
ſave him from the laſt extremes of indignity and op- 
preſhon, but ſomething left in his own hands, which 
may enable him to conciliate the fayour, and controul 
the exceſſes of government? When no means are 
poſleſſed of power to awe, or to oblige, the ſtrongeſt * 
ties which connect mankind in every relation, ſocial 
and civil, ayd which teach them mutually to reſpett 
each other, axc broken. Independency, from” that 
moment, virtually exiſts, Its formal declaration will 
quickly follow. Such muſt, be our feelings for our: 
Fives We, are nat in poſleſſion of another rule for 
pur brethren, When the late attempt, practically to 
_ annilulate that privilege was made, great diſorders 
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and tumults very be and very naturally aroſe 
from it. In this ſtate of things, we were of opinion, 
chat ſatisfaftion ought inſtantly to be given, or that 
at leaſt the puniſhment of the diſorder, ought to be 
attended with the redreſs of the grievance. 
« Becauſe, whenever a diſorder ariſes from, and is 
directly connected with a grievance, to confine our- 
ſelves to the puniſhment of the diſorder, is to declare 
againſt the reaſon and juſtice of the complaint,” 
Having recapitulated the inſtruments which miniſ- 
ters employed in their unfortunate plan, recourle was 
had to force, „and we ſaw a force” ſay they “ lent 
out enough to menace liberty, but not to awe reſiſt- 
ance; tending to bring odium on the civil power, 
and contempt on the military; at once to provoke 
and encourage reſiſtance. 66. 
«This mode of proceeding, by harſh laws and feeble - 
armies, could not be defended on the principle f 
mercy and forbearance. For mercy, as we conceive, 
conſiſts not in the weakneſs of the means, but in the 
benignity of the ends. We apprehend, that mild 
meaſures may be powerfully enforced; and that atls 
of extreme rigour and injuſtice may be attended with 
as much feebleneſs in the execution, as ſeverity in 
the formation.T | 2343 ,,, 
The concluding part of this addreſs cannot be too 
highly eſteemed by every lover of his king and 
country, particularly the following paſſages : 7 
„We deprecate the effect of the dottrines which 
muſt ſupport and countenance the government over 
conquered Engliſhmen. It will be impoſſible long 
to reſiſt the powerful and equitable arguments in fa- 
vour of the freedom of theſe unhappy people, to be 
drawn from the principle of our on liberty. At- 
tempts will be made, attempts have been made, to 
ridicule and to argue away this principle, and to in. 
culcate into the minds of your people other maxims 
of government, and other grounds of obedience 
than thoſe which have Is at and ſince the glas' 
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rious revolution. By degrees, thefe doctrines, by 
being convenient, may grow prevalent; the conſe - 
quence is not certain; but a general change of prin- 
ciples rarely happens among a people without leading 
to a change of government. N ett” 3h 

ure upon the 


6 Sire, your throne cannot ſtand ſec 

principles of unconditional ſubmiſſion, or paſſive 
obedience, on powers exerciſed without the concur- 
rence of the people to be governed, on acts made in 
defiance of their prejudices and habits, on acquieſ- 
cence procured by foreign mercenary troops, and 
ſoured by ſtanding armies, Theſe may poflibly be 
the foundation of other thrones, they muſt be the 

* ſubverſion ef your's. Fate 3 
% It was not to paſſive principles in our anceſtors 
that we owe the honour of appearing before a ſove- 
reign, who cannot feel that he is a prince, without 
knowing that we ought to be free. The revolution 
is a departure from the ancient courſe of the deſcent 
of this monarchy. The people re-entered into their 
original rights, and it was not becauſe a poſitive law 
authorized the aft, but becauſe the freedom and 
fafety of the ſubject, the origin and cauſe of all laws, 
required a proceeding paramount and ſuperior to 
them. At that ever-memorable and inſtruftive pe- 
riod, the letter of the law was ſuperſeded in favour 
, of the ſubſtance of liberty, To the free choice, 
therefore, of the people, without either king or par- 
liament; we owe that happy eſtabliſhment of which 
both king and parliament were regenerated, 
“ From that great principle of liberty theſe ſtatutes 
have originated, which have confirmed and ratified 
that eſtabliſhment from which your Majeſty derives 
your right to rule over us. Theſe ſtatutes have not 
given us our liberties; our liberties have produced 
them. Every hour of your Majeſty's reign, your 
title ſtands upon the very fame foundation on which 
it was at firſt laid, and we do not know a better on 


which it can poſſibly be placed, Convinced that you 


(aa 
cannot have different rights, and a different ſecurity 

in different parts of your dominions, we win to lay 

an even platform for your throne, and to give it an | 
immoveable ftability, by laying it on the general * 
freedom of your people, and by ſecuring equally, ts 
your Majefty, that confidence and affection in all 4 
parts of your dominions, which makes your beſt 
ſecurity and deareſt title in this chief ſeat of your 
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empire. = 
4 Such, Sire, being amongſt us the foundation © 
the waar itſelf, much more clearly and pecu- 
liarly is it the ground of all parliamentary power. 
Parliament is a ſecurity provided for the protection 
of freedom, and not a ſubtle fiction contrived to 
amuſe the people in its place; and the authority ok 
both Houſes can ſtill leſs than that of the Crown be 
ſupported upon different principles, or different 
places, ſo. as to be for one part of your ſabjetts aa 
protector of liberty, and for another a fund of det _ 
potiſm, by which prerogative is extended by - 0Cca- 
| fional powers, whenever an arbitrary will finds itſelf 
ſtreiglitened by the reſtriftions of lav. 
This addreſs, which may be conſidered as the creed 
of the Rockingham party, was not carried into effect. 
Mr. Burke was, however, determined that it mould 
meet the public eye in ſome form or other. He there 
for transfuſed the ſpirit of it, in a letter which he 
addreffed to John Farr and John Harris, Efquires, 
Sheriffs of Briſtol, on the affairs of America in 17797. . : 
No man but bimſelf, perhaps, could have transfofed 7 
that ſpirit with ſo much art, for every ſubjett ſeemed t! 
to be as obedient to his touch as the clay tothe 
plaſtic hand of the potter; in ſhort, his pen, e 
almoſt every occaſion, may be compared to the fabled 2} 
wand of the old magicians. ON OR 
Attempts were made to drag even the private cha- 
ratters of thoſe that oppoſed the American war 
through all the filth and dirt of the miniſterial prints, 
Mr. Burke, in this letter, defends. thoſe that oppoſed : 
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thoſe ruinous meaſures, He conceived that it would 
be happy for us, if the coloniſts were taught to be- 
lieve, that there was even a formed American party 
in England, to whom they could look for ſupport. 
„% Happy would it be for us, if in all tempers, they 
might turn their eyes to the parent ſtate, ſo that their 
very turbulence and ſedition ſhould find vent in no 
other place than this.“ He then comes to his own 
defence. : 

I am charged with being an American, If warm 
affettion towards thoſe over whom I claim any ſhare 
of e be a crime, I am guilty of this charge. 
But I do aſſure you (and they who know me publicly 
and privately well bear witneſs to me) that if ever 
one man lived, more zealous than another, for the 
ſupremacy of parliament, and the rights of this im- 
perial crown, it was mylelf, Many others, indeed, 
might be more knowing in the extent of the founda+ 
tion of theſe rights. I do not pretend to be an anti- 

uary, a lawyer, or qualified for the chair of pro- 
{or in metaphyſics, I never ventured to put your 
ſolid intereſts upon ſpeculative grounds. My having 
conſtantly declined to do ſo has been attributed to 
my incapacity. for ſuch diſquiſitions; and 1 am in- 
clined to believe it is partly the cauſe. I never ſhall 
be aſhamed to confeſs, that where I am ignorant 1 
am diffident. I am, indeed, not very ſolicitous to 
clear myſcif of this imputed incapacity ; becauſe 
men, even leſs converſant than I am, in this kind of 
ſubtleties, and placed in ſtations, to which I ought 
not to aſpire, have, by the mere force of civil diſ- 
cretion, often condutted the affairs of great nations 
with diſtinguiſhed felicity and glory.” e 
| E given his opinion on the then ſtate of 
public affairs,“ © 1 feel warmly,” faid he, on this 
« ſubjett, and expreſs myſelf as I feel. I am too 
old, too {tiff} in my inveterate partialities, to be ready 
at all the faſhionable evolutions of opinion. I ſcarce 
know how to adapt my mind to the feelings with 
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which the court gazettes mean to impreſs the people. 
It is not inſtantly that I can be brought to rejoice, _ 
when I hear of the ſlaughter and captivity « long 
liſts of thoſe names, Which have been familiar to my 
cars from my infancy, and to rejoice that they have 
fallen under the ſword of ſtrangers, whoſe barbarous 
appellations I ſcarcely know how to pronounce. The 
glory acquired at the white plains by Colonel Roaille, 
has no charms for me; and I fairly acknowledge, 
that I have not yet learned to delight in finding Fort 
Kniphauſen in the heart of the Britiſh dominions.” 
In other inſtances, as often as he touched on German 
mercenaries, his warmthy kindled into indignation, 
his paſſions flew to arms, and, in the conflict, it Was 
ſeldom that the petty princes. of Germany themſelves, 
eſcaped witha ſtring of epithets as long as cheir titles. 
Towards the concluſion of this letter, the writer 
combats, with great force and cloquence, the dotirine 
which every venal miniſter has endeavoured to diſſe- 
minate, namely, * that every man has his price; that 
the reader may judge for himſelf, we ſhall lay an ex. 
tract of the paſſage before him. '+ ', te 
„ The common cant is no juſtification for taking 
this party, (his own.) I have been deceiyed,: ſay 
they, by Titius and Maevius; I have been the dupe 


of this pretender, or of that mountebank; and Ican 


truſt appearances no longer. But my credulity and 
want of diſcernment cannot, as I conceive, amount 
to a fair preſumption againſt any man's integrity. A. 
conſcientious perſon would rather doubt his own 
judgment, than condemn his ſpecies. He would: ſays 
I have obſerved without attention, or judged upon 
erroneous maxims; I truſted to Me when I 
ought to have attended to conduct. Such a man will 
grow wiſe, not malignant, by his acquaintance 
with the world. But he that accuſes all' mankind of 
corruption, ought to remember, that he is ſure to convict 
only one. In truth, I ſhould rather admit thoſe whom 
at any time I have diſreliſned the moſt, to be pattems 
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of perfeAion, than ſeek a conſolation to my own 
unworthineſs, in a general communion of depravity 
with all about me. Fi: i 

„That this illnatured doctrine ſhould be preached 
by the miſſionaries of a court I do not wonder. It 
anſwers their purpoſe. But that it ſhould be heard. 
among thoſe who pretend to be ſtrong afferters of 
, liberty, is not only ſurpriſing, but hardly natural. 
This moral levelling is a ſervile principle, It leads 
to prattical paſſive obedience, far better than all the 
doarines which the pliant accommodation of theo- 
logy to power has ever produced.” 

This letter found a readygeception with thoſe who 
were already diſpoſed to ſubſcribe to the contents of 
it; they did not fail to magnify itas a piece of ſound 
political reaſoning and manly ſenſe It was read with 
great avidity by all parties, Lord Abingdon pub- 
liſhed ſome ren a on it, Mr. Burke did 
not reply, he left the public to judge—and his Lord- 
ſhip did not appear to be highly pleaſed with the 
ſentence. kf ON 

An increaſe of the civil lift was the next queſtion 
agitated in the Commons. This propoſition under- 
went a warm difcuſſion—it was, however, at length 
carried, and when the Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
ſented the bill at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, 
addreſſed the throne in the following ſpeech— 


_ 6. Moſt gracious Sovereign,” 
4 The bill, which it is now my duty to preſent to 
your _—_— is intituled, An A for the better ſup- 
port of his Majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour and 
dignity of the crown of Great Britain, to which your 
Commons humbly beg your royal aſſent. | 
By this bill, Sir, and the circumſtances which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, your faithfal Commons 
have given their fulleſt proots and aſſurances to your 
Majeſty ; for in a time of public diftreſs, full of diffi- 
culty and danger, your conſtituents labouring under 
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burdens almoſt too heavy to be borne, they have not 


only granted to your Majeſty a large preſent ſupply, 


but alſo a very great additional revenue, great be- 
yond example, great beyond your Majeſty's higheſt 
expence. But all this they have done in a well 
grounded confidence, that you will apply wilely, 
what they have granted fo liberally, and feeling what 
every good ſubject muſt feel, that the affluence and 
grandeur of the crown vill reflect honour and dig- 
nity upon the people“. | 7 
On the return of the Speaker, he received the 
thanks of the Houſe for his ſpeech, and it was 
ordered to be printed. Mr. Burke, ſpeaking of it 


to a friend, ſaid, that the conſtitutional ſentiments 


which it contained were only equalled by the dignity 
of the manner in which they were delivered. - —_ 

Hitherto Mr. Burke had lived in the warmeſt 
friendſhip with the majority of his conſtituents; they 


approved his parliamentary conduct; and this, if we 


may truſt his 'own words, was the higheſt meed be 
looked for; but a period was now at hand that was 
to put that mutual friendſhip to trial, He had taken 
a decided part in the ſupport of two bills relative to 


the trade of Ireland in 1778, the truth is, he only 


attempted to awaken the long negletted Iriſh barp, 
every ſtring of which had been once in tune“, not 
at the expence of the Britiſh lyre, but that the notes of 
both might lpm into all the concord of ſweet ſounds,” 
and that the hearts of both nations might dance to 
the muſic, but his endeavours were not taken in this 
point of view, the reſult of which was, that he wrote 


a letter to Samuel Span, Eſq; = of the Society of 
2 


Merchants Aduenturers of Briſtol, m which he vin- 


1," Sir John Davis „tions the proſperous tate of Treland' in hls 
ys, W 


chandize, as to cheriſh mechanical arts,” and the conſequence of 
m tune.“ 


which was, ſays he, ( that the firings or the Iriſh harps were all 


„ which he aſcribed to the © encouragement given to the. 
maritime towns and cities, as well to encreaſe the trade of mer- 
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dicated bis conduct, and pointed out the advantages 
that his conſlituents would reap from the adoption of 
even a more liberal ſyſtem of commerce, and that 
under this conviction he had given it all the fupport 
in his power. The language was: plain; he knew 
that he was addreſſing it to a body of men, the major 
part of whom did not place fo high a value upon 
tropes and figures as they did upon the ſhining toys 
and trinkets which they exported. to the coaſts of 
Africa. | 7 
Mr. Burke faw that America was on the verge of 
being loſt, and he wiſhed to find an America nearer 
home. He deſcribes the ſtate of England, at that 
riod, in theſe lines: 1 
„% Perhaps Gentlemen are not yet fully aware of 
the ſituation of their country, and what its exigencies 
abſolutely require. I find that we are ſtill- diſpoſed 
to talk at our caſe, and as if all things were to be 
regulated by our good pleaſure, I ſhould conſider 
it as . ſymptom, if, in our preſent diſtrefled 
and adverſe circumſtances, we ſhould perſiſt in the 
errors which are natural only to proſperity. One 
cannot, indeed, ſufficiently lament the continuance of 
that. ſpirit of deluſion, by which, for a long time 
alt, we have thought fit to meaſure our neceſſities 
by our inclinations. - Moderation, prudence, and 
equity, are far more ſuitable to our condition, than 
loftinels,, and confidence, and rigour. We are 
threatened by enemies of no ſinall magnitude, whom, 
if we think fit, we may deſpiſe, as we have deſpiſed 
others; but they are enemies who can only ceaſe to 
z be truly formidable, by our entertaining a due reſpect 
ſüor their power. Our danger will not be leſſened 
by our ſhutting our eyes to it; nor will our force 
x hy? be encrcaled by rendering ourſelves feeble, 
and divided at home. | 
There is a dreadſul ſchiſm in the Britiſh nation. 
Since we are not able to re- unite the empire, it is our 
bduſineſs to give all poſſible vigour and ſoundneſs to 
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thoſe parts of it which are ſtill content to be governed 
by our councils, Sir, it is proper to inform you, 
that our meaſures muſt be healing. Such a degree of 
{trength muſt be communicated to all the members 
of the ſtate, as may enable them to defend them- 
ſelves, and to co-operate in the defence of the whole, 
Their temper too muſt be managed, and their good 


affections cultivated, T0 ma 
ne 


| f OO diſpoſed to 
bear the load with chearfulneſs, as a contribution 


towards what may be called with truth and propriety, 
and not by an empty form of words, a common cauſe.” 
Having lamented that his condutt had given bis 
conſtituents any uneaſineſs, he declares, that he would 
much rather run the fy 45 of diſpleaſing than injur- 
ing them. „ If I am driven,” ſays he, “ to make 
ſuch an option, you obligingly. lament, that you are 
not to have me for your advocate; but if. I bad been 
capable of acting as an advocate Gere to a 
plan ſo perfectly conſonant to my Known principles, 
and to the opinions I had publicly declared on an 
hundred occaſions, I ſhould only diſgrace. myſelf, 
without ſupporting, with the ſmalleſt degree of credit 


or effect, the cauſe you wiſhed me to undertake. I 


ſhould have loſt the only thing which can make fuch 
abilities as mine of any ule to the world now or 
hereafter ; I mean that authority which is derived 
from an opinion, that a member ſpeaks the language 
olf truth and ſincerity; and that he is not ready to take 
up or lay down a great political ſyſtem for the con- 
venience of the hour; that he is in parliament. to 
ſupport his opinion of the public good, and does 
not form his opinion in order to get into parliament, 
or to continue in it. It is, in a great meaſure, for 


your ſake, that I wiſh to preſerve this character. hy 


Without it, I am ſure, I ſhould be ill able to diſ- 
charge, by any ſervice, the ſmalleſt part of that debt 
of gratitude and affection, which I owe you for the 
great and honourable truſt you have repoſed in me. 
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4 He ſeems not to have been a little hurt at the re- 
ception which his condutt met amongſt even ſome 
of his beſt friends in Briſtol, as in a converſation a 
ſhort" time after on the mercantile intereſt, he ex- 
claimed, . Don't talk to me of a merchant, mer- 
chants are the fame in every part of the world—his 
God his gold, his invoice his country, his ledger hs 
Bible, bis deſk his altar, his Church the Exchange, 
and he has faith in none but bis banker.“ oh 

When Mr. Burke found that miniſters were deter- 
mined to perſevere in one of the moſt diſaſtrous wars 
in which this country was ever engaged, and that the 
ore began to bend beneath the weight of taxes, 

ie reſolved to ſee if it was poſſible to render the 
public any ſervice. It ſtruck him that there was one 
th in which he might move with ſome. degree of 
ueceſs, and that was economy, He had attempted 
it before, and fajled, but he was determined to re- 
turn to the attack with additional force. The mi- 
niſter ſaw that it was a popular meaſure; and capable 
of great modification. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
February, 1780, he brought in a bill for © the regu- 
lation of his Majeſty's civil eſtabliſhments, and of 
certain public offices; ſor the limitations of penſions, - 
and the ſuppreſſion of fundry uſeleſs, expenſive, and 
inconvenient places, and for applying the monies 
ſaved thereby to the public ſervice.” This bill was 
not fo formidable in its contents as in its title, and 
the Honourable mover took care to ſoften the rigid 
features of it in a ſpeech of conſiderable length. 
Lord North received it with t ſeeming cordi- 
ality, He aſſured the Houle, hat no member in it 
was more zealous for the eftabhfhment of a perma- 
nent ſyſtem of œconomy than himſelf; but, as 
among the various ſubjects treated of, ſome of them 
reſpetied the King's patrimonial income, he thought 
* *he crown ought to be conſulted before the bill was 
admitted, Colonel Barre paſſed the higheſt encg- 


% 
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mlums on the ability, aſſiduity, extenſive den _ 


and comprehenſive genius of his honpurable friend 
Mr. Burke. The late Lord George Gordon thought | 
the houſe ought not to entertain it, . 6 

ſtood alone, divided the houſe upon it. Mr. Burks 

hailed this as a lucky omen, but was prudent enough 

to keep within the limits, which he had preſcribed io 
bimſelf in the outſet, It was not his intention eve 7 
to attempt to cleanſe the augean ſtable, or to pluck 

up corruption by the root, that very corruption which 

he himſelf called the dry-rot of the conſtitution. 

The ſubje& was apparently barren, and it was not 
expected Bat even Mr. at's could enliven it, but 1 
the houſe was very agreeably diſappointed—in his 
hand it became fo fertile, that to continue the meta- 
phor it ſhot in many places into Juxuriancy. In the 
courſe of his ſpeech it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
point out the uſe and abuſe of certain offices, this 
was a point of great perſonal delicacy, in which he, * 
was very ſucceſsful ; e. of the neceſſity of the 
propoſed meaſure, his words are worthy of remems, 
brance. There is a time,” ſaid he, © when men 
will not ſuffer bad things, becauſe their anceſtors. 
have ſuffered worſe. There is a time, when the hoary, 
head of inveterate abuſe will neither draw reverence: 

nor obtain protektion.“ + oy 1 

The king of France at that time had ſeriouſly 
turned his attention to a reform in the finances of his 
country, joined to a reform in his. court.“ Mr. 
Burke took notice of this, and deſcanted on it in the 

following ſtrain: The Miniſter, (Neckar) who does 
theſe things, is a great man,—but the king, who de- 
ſires that they ſhould be done, is a far greater. We 
muſt do juſtice to our enemies—Theſe are the atts- 
of a 5 king. I am not in dread of the vaſt 
armies of France: I am not in dread of the gallant 


A the ed of the King of France, eee thn addin 
Abguit, four bindred apd fix place Watt ener ae * 
ü 8 ; | I 
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ſpirit of its brave and numerous nobility : 1 am not 
alarmed even at the great navy which has been. ſo 
miraculouſly created. All theſe things Louis the 
Fourteenth had before. With all theſe things, the 
French monarchy has more than once fallen proſ- 
trate at the feet of the public faith of Great Britain. 
It was the want of public credit which diſabled France 
from recovering alter her defeats, or recovering even 
from her victories and triumphs. It was a prodigal 
court, it was an ill-ordered revenue, that ſapped the 
foundations of all her greatneſs. Credit cannot exiſt _ 
under the arm of neceſſity. Neceſſity ſtrikes at 
credit, I allow, with a heavier and quicker blow under 
an arbitrary monarchy, than under a limited and. ba- 
lanced government: but {till neceſſity and credit are 
natural enemies, and cannot be long reconciled in any 
ſituation. 3 WY fi 
From neceſſity and corruption, a free ſtate may 
loſe the ſpirit of that complex conftitution which is 
the foundation of confidence, On the other hand, 
I am far from being ſure, that a monarchy, when 
once it is properly regulated, may not for a long 
time, furmſh a foundation for credit upon the OT 
of its maxims, though it affords no ground of truſt 
in its inſtitutions. I am afraid I ſee in England, and 
in France, fomething like a beginning of both theſe 
things. I wiſh I may be found in a miſtake.” 

There are many paſſages in this ſpeech highly 
worthy the attention of the patriotic ſtateſman, as 
long as œconomy is to be conſidered what it has 
been found—the beſt mine in every nation. Gravity. 
and gaiety, perhaps, were never more happily. united 
in any ſpeech or compoſition, The Revenue Adven- 
tures of Knight Probert, (ſee p. 253,) and the Mu- 
tiny of the Houſhold Troops, (ſec p. 111,) are ſpe- 
cimens of the Jatter, the firſt is written in all the 
_ ſpirit of romance, and the ſecond threw the houſe 
into- frequent burſts of laughter, which induced Lord 
North to whiſper, that ſuch was the verſality of Mr. 


( Ixxxili ) | 
Burke's powers, that if he were to ſpeak of an old 
almanack, he could ſet all the planets in the ſame _ 


humourous commotion, Having unfolded part of 
his plan, be called on the houſe to do him juſtice, 


il it did not tend to aboliſh offices more expenhve - 


than uſeful, to combine duties improperly ſeparated, 
to change revenues more vexatious than produthve, - 
into ready money, to ſuppreſs offices which ſtood in 
the way of economy, and to cut off lurking ſubor- 


dinate treaſurers. Mr. Burke, in a letter to a noble 


Lord, in 1796, ſpeaks of this meaſure thus: My 
cconomical reforms were not the ſuppreſſion of a 
paltry penſion or employment more or leſs. &eo- 
nomy in my plan was, as it ought to be, ſecondary, 
| ſubordinate, inſtrumental. I ated on ſtate princi- 
ples. I found a great diſtemper in the common. 
wealth; and, according to the nature of the evil and 
the object, I treated it. The malady was deep; it 
was complicated, in the cauſes and in the ſymptoms. 
Throughout it was full of contraindicants. On one 
hand government, daily growing more invidious for 
an apparent increaſe of the means of ſtrength, was 
every day growing more contemptible by real weak- 
neſs. Nor was this diſſolution. confined to govern- 
ment commonly ſo called. It extended to parliament; 
which was loſing not a little in it's dignity and eſti- 
mation, by an opinion of it's not acting on worthy 
motives. „ 
« A complaint was made of too much influence in 
the Houſe of Commons, I reduced it in both Houſes; 
and I gave my reaſons article by article for every 
reduQion, and ſhewed why I thought it ſafe for the 
ſervice of the ſtate. I heaved the lead every inch of 
way I made.” | = 
The parliament was ſuddenly diſſolved on the firſt 
of September, 1780. Mr. Burke had now faithfully 
ſerved his conſtituents fix years yet ſtrange as it may 
appear, when the fame of his integrity and his talents - 
vent hand in hand, and was daily increaſing, that 
1 5 | LE © 3 
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his popularity ſhould be on the decline in Briſtol, 
and-it is probable that he would not have offered 
himſelf a ſecond time to the choice of the electors 
of that city, if it were not out of reſpect to many 
worthy characters amongſt the Quakers and Diſſenters 
in it, who promiſed him their fupport, and atted up to 
their promiſe. He accordingly appeared on the 
huſtings at Guildhall, in Briſtol, with all the open- 
neſs and becoming confidence of a man who was 
conſcious that he had diſcharged his duty. The 
meeting was uncommonly numerous on that occa» 
fion, Three candidates offered themſelves at the 
ſame time. Mr. Burke, in his turn, addreſſed the 
audience in a ſpeech replete with arguments, con- 
veyed in the moſt eloquent language, in which he 
defended his parliamentary conduct. „ If you call 

n me,” {aid he, I ſhall folicit the favour of the 
city upon manly ground. I come before you with 
the plain confidence of an honeſt. ſervant in the 
equity of a candid and diſcerning maſter. I come 
to claim your approbation, not to amuſe you with 
vain apologies, or with profeſſions ſtill more vain 
and ſenſeleſs. I have lived too long to, be ſerved 

apologies, or to ſtand in need of them. The part 
I have atted has been in open day; and to hold out 
to a conduct, which ſtands in that clear and ſteady 
light for all its good and all its evil, to hold out to 
that conduct the paltry winking tapers of excuſes 
and promiſes—1 never will do it—They may ob- 
ſcure it with their ſmoke; but they never can illu- 
wine ſunſhine by ſuch a flame as theirs.” 

One of the charges exhibited againſt him was the 
part which he took in Lord Beauchamp's bill for 
reforming the law proceſs for impriſonment for debt 
(See Aft of Grace, page 1.) The next was his con- 
currence in the repeal of certain penal laws againſt 
the Roman, Catholics. His defence, on this head, 
was grounded on the laws of humanity, the ſoundeſt 
maxims of policy and juſtice, and on theſe points, 


„ 

perhaps, no man ever ſhone to ſuch advantage. He 
es to ſnatch the fire-brand out of he bal of 
the furious zealot, to extinguiſh it for ever, and to 
ſhew that the weapons of ſuperſtition and ignorance. 
were not to be numbered with the celeftial arms of 
religion, and that, notwithſtanding, various paths Ted 
to her peaceful abode, yet they all united in the 
centre like the rays of glory that play round her 
head. | , 

The part which he took relative to the trade of 
Ireland gave offence. All commercial maximis are 
ſelfſh and narrow. He did not with to fee the noble 
tide of Britiſh trade ſlumber on oo beds, or creep 
through crooked channels; he wiſhed to ſee it flow 
as bountifully as the ocean itſelf, ſo that the fiſter 
kingdoms might mutually partake of its bleſſings. 
He was alſo charged with having voted contrary to 
the inſtrudtions of his conſtituents. This was a 
ground on which he defended himſelf with uncom- 
mon addreſs, He ſaid, * he knew that he had been 
choſen in his place, along with others, to be a pillar. 
of the State, and not a weather-cock on the top of 
the edifice, exalted for his levity and verſatility, and 
of no uſe but to indicate the ſhiftings of every falhion · 
able ga | „ 9 


* A fimilar charge was exhihited againſt Thomas Bourn, Eſq; 
Member of the American Convention, in conſequence of which he 
addreſſed his . in theſe words: F cllow townſmen, the 
line of conduct which has appeared to me right, I have ever wiſhed 
to purſue. In the decline of life, when a few revolving ſuns at 
molt, will bring me to the bar of impartial juſtioe, I am unwilling 
to adopt a different, and leſs honeſt mode of acting. 1t is true, my 
ſentiments, at preſent, are not in favour of the conſtitution (Ame- 
rican); open, however, to conviction, they may be very different 
when the ſubject is fairly diſcuſſed by able and upright men. To 
place myſelf in a ſituation, where conviction could only be followed 

y a bigotted perſiſtance in error, would be extremely diſagreeable 
to me. Under the reſtrictions with which our delegates are fet- 
tered, the greateſt idiot may anſwer your purpoſes as well as the 
greateſt man, "The ſuffrages of our fellow men, when they neither 


mpoſe confidence in our integrity, nor pay a inibuts of reſpect ta 
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The picture which he drew of an informer in this 
ſpeech (See page 135) is very highly finiſhed. At 
the ſame inſtant that we are diſguſted with the ſub- 
Jef, we are obliged to admire the pencil“. This 
| ſpeech was very warmly received even by thoſe 


whoſe mental eyes were too weak to bear the light of 
convittion. | 1 
Almoſt every thing, perhaps, that fell from his lips, 
or bis pen, on this occaſion, are worthy of being 
e as mixcd with his feelings, or dictated by 
is opinions, Soon after his arrival in Briſtol, the 
following addreſs appearcd in the public prints;— 


To the Gentlemen, Clergy, Freeholders, and Freemen 
of the City of Briſtol, 4 | 
6 GENTLEMEN, 


6 My general condułt in parliament, and 
my -humble endeavours to ſerve the city and the 


our abilities, can never be agreeable, I am, therefore, induced 
poſitively to decline accepting a ſeat in the Convention, whilſt I ſin- 
cerely wiſh you, gentlemen, and my countrymen, every bleſſing 
2 a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration of a free government can 
ecure.“ ä PPT 

Dean Swift, in his excellent Sermon on Falſe Witneſſes, ſays, 
% number in this claſs all thoſe who make a trade of being In- 
formers, in hope of favour and reward; and to this end employ 
their time, either by liſtening in public places, to catch up an acci- 
dental word, or in corrupting men's ſervants to diſcover any unwaty 
expreſſion of their maſter; or thruſting themſelves into company, 
and then uſing the moſt indecent, ſcurrilous language; faſtening a 
thouſand falſchoods and ſcandals upon a whole party, on purpoſe to 
provoke ſuch an anſwer, as they may turn to their accuſation. 

% And truly their ungodly race is ſaid to be grown fo numerous, 
that men of different principles can hardly converſe together with 
any ſecurity. Nor is it any wonder at all, that their trade of in- 
forming, ſhoyld be now in a flouriſhing condition, ſince our cafe is 
manifeſtly thus; we are divided into two parties, with very little 
charity or temper towards each other : the prevailing fide may talk 
of things as they pleaſe with ſecurity, and generally do it in the 
moſt provoking words they can invent; while thoſe who are down, 
are ſometimes tempted to ſpeak in favour of a loſt cauſe, and, there - 
fore, without great caution, muſt needs be often caught tripping 

and thereby. furniſh plenty of materials for i»formers,” 
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citizens of Briſtol in theſe particular affairs, having 


been honoured by the unanimous approbation of a 


very large and very reſpettable meeting at Guildhall 
this day, in conformity with the deſire of that meet- 


K 7. 


ing, and under the ſanction of their 19 3 
ble 


rity, I beg leave to renew to you my hum 


of your early appearance at the poll on Friday next; 
and if I have the honour of being again choſen” to 
repreſent you, I truſt that I ſhall not ſhew myſelf 


leſs deſerving of your favour than formerly,” or leſs 


ſincerely grateful for it. db 
„ have the honour to be, with the moſt perfe@ 
reſpett and eſteem, gentlemen, your molt obedient 
and moſt obliged ſervant, _ 1 
e EDMUND BURRK E.“ 
Briſtol, Sept. 6, 1780. i 4dr 108 


Such is the fluQuation of public opinion, that Mr. 


4 
. 


Burke felt himſelf under the neceſſity. of TG 
e 


many who had formerly ſolicited him. He canvalli 


in perſon, but there was nothing mean or unmanly 
either in his words or in his manner, and notwith- 


ſtanding the ſpirit of party ran high in the city, yet 


it never found its way into the denials which be re- 
ceived, or rather the apologies, for many of them 


ſolici- 
tation for your votes at this election, and the favpur 


were conveyed in that language, which, as he ſaid 


himſelf, . added to the regret.” Notwithſtanding all 


his exertions, and the exertions of his friends, be 
found there was little proſpe@ of ſucceſs, which in- 


duced him to addreſs the eleftors in the following 


ſpeech; 


„ GENTLEMEN, 5 3 
& I decline the election. It has ever been my rule 


through life, to obſerve a proportion between my 
. florts and my objetts, ; I have never been re- 
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.markable for a bold, active, and ſanguine purſuit 
of advantages that are perſonal to mylelf, _ 
„ have not canvaſſed the whole of this city in 
1 2 52 But I have taken ſuch a view of it, as 
ſatisfies my own mind, that your choice will not 
ultimately fall upon me. Your city, Gentlemen, is 
in a ſtate of miſerable diſtrattion; and 1 am re- 
ſolved to withdraw whatever ſhare my pretenſions 
may have had in its unhappy diviſions. . I have 
not been in haſte; I have tried all prudent means; 
f have waited for the effect of all contingencies. 

f I were fond of a conteſt, by the partiality .of 
my numerous friends (whom ye know to be among 
the moſt weighty and reſpeaable people of the city) 

have the means of a ſharp one in my hands. But 
1 thought it far better, with my ſtrength unſpent, 
and my reputation unimpaired, to do, early and 
from foreſight, that which I might be obliged to do 
from neceſſity at laſt. | _ 
] am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed, nor in the leaſt 
-angry, at this view of things, I have read the book 
of life for a long time, and I have read other books 
a little. Nothing has happened to me, but what has 
Happened to men much better than me, and in times 
155 in nations full as good as the age and country we 
live in. To fay that I am no way concerned would 
be neither decent nor true. The repreſentation of 
Briſtol was an object on many accounts dear to me: 
and I certainly ſhould very far prefer it to any other 
in the kingdom. My habits are made to it; and it ts 

in general more unplealant to be rejected, after long 
trial, than not to be choſen at all. 

But, Gentlemen, I will ſee nothing except your 
former kindneſs, and I will give way ta no other ſen- 
timents than thoſe of -gratitude. From the bottom of 
my heart I thank you for what you have done for me. 
You have given me a long term, which is now ex- 
pired. I have performed the conditions, and enjoyed 
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all the profits to the full; and I now ſurrender your 
eſtate into your hands, without being in a og le 21 
or a ſingle ſtone, impaired or waſted by | 
have ſerved the public for fifteen —— "I have 
ſerved you in particular for ſix. What is paſſed ig 
well ſtared. It is fafe, and out of the e 
tune. What is to come, is in wiſer 3 than ours; 
and he, in whoſe hands it is, beſt knows whether it is 
beſt for you and me, that I ſhould be in parliament, 

or even in the world. 
4 Gentlemen, the melancholy eyent of yeſterday® 
reads to us an awful leſſon againſt being too much 
troubled about any of the objotts of ordinary 'ambi- 
tion. The worthy gentleman, who has been ſnatched 
from us at the moment of the election, and in the 


middle of che gonteſt, id is: , dns. 


warm, and his hopes as eager as ours, has feeli 
told us, what ſhadows we are, and what ſhadows we | 
rſue. | 
(It has been ufval for a candidate. 3 
take his leave by a letter to the Sheriffs; but I re- 
ceived your truſt in the face of day, and in the ace 
of day I accept your diſmiſſion. I am not,--I am 
not at all aſhamed to look upon you; nor can m 
reſence diſcompoſe the order of buſineſs here. 1 
undi, and reſpectfully take my leave of the She 
riffs, the Candidates, and the Elettors, wiſnhing hear- 
tily that the choice may be for the beſt, at a time 


not nominal. It is no plaything you are about. 1 
tremble when I conſider the truſt I have preſumed to 
aſk. I confided perhaps too much in my intentions. 
They were really fair and upright; and I am bold to 
lay, that I aſk no ill thing for you, hen, on parting 
from this place, I pray, that whoever you chooſe to 
n ws; may reſemble me nn in all —_ . 


which calls, if ever time did call, for ſervice that is 


* The den. of R. — * — thalile 


a candidate for Briſtol, 


ce) | 
except in my abilities to ſerve, and my fortune ts 
pleaſe you,” | „„ 
Hope at length ſunk into reſignation, and Mr. 
Burke declined the poll, with the following addreſs, 


| To the Gentlemen, ' Clergy, Freeholders, and Freemen 
Ks of the City of Briſtol, | 


„% GENTLEMEN, Briſtol, Sept. g, 1780. 


« A very large and reſpeQable meeting 
of the principal citizens of Briſtol did, by an unanj- 
mous vote, authorize me to offer myſelf once more 
to your ſervice. My deference to that authority was 
the ſole motive for giving you one moment's trouble. 
On my canvaſs, ſo far as it has proceeded, I have 
found that my pretenſions were well received, and 

even with a, degree of warmth in many of the 
eleftors. - es nt | 
« But on a calm and very deliberate view of the 
ſtate of the city, I am convinced that no other conſe- 
quence can be reaſonably expefted from my conti- 
nuing a candidate, than a long, vexatious, and ex- 
penſive conteſt, Conſcious, that no difference be. 
- tween my ſervice, and that of any other man, can 
be worth the inconveniencies of ſuch a ſtruggle, I 
decline the election. | | | | 
& I return you my beſt thanks for having, at any 
time, or for any period, condeſcended to think of 
me for yaur repreſentative. I have done my duty 
towards you, and towards the nation, as became me. 
You diſpoſe of the future truſt (as you have a right 
to do) according to your diſcretion. We have no 
cauſe of complaint on either fide. By being returned 
into the maſs of private citizens, my burthens are 
leſſened, my ſatisfattions are not deſtroyed. Theſe 
are duties to be performed, and there are comforts 
to be 2 in obſcurity, for which I am not with- 


out a diſpoſition or reliſn. I am ſure there is nothing 


: 


6 


in the retroſpe& of my public condutt, which ie 
likely to diſturb the tranquillity of chat ſituation, to 
which you reſtore me. 7 
c have the honour to be, with the utmoſt polſible | 
reſpeft, gentlemen, your much obliged, and molt 
obedient humble ſervant, 
6 EDMUND Bonxs,” 


6 Obſcurity and retirement” are favourite expreſ- : 
ſions on the lips of every great man, but if Mr. 
Burke thought that he was ſufficiently prepared to 
throw himſelf into the arms of one or the other, he 
ſeems to have been little acquainted with his own . 
heart, Moſt of thoſe whom he wiſhed to pleaſe 
were till alive, the circle of his friends was hourly 
expanding, and it would have exhibited rather a kind 
of peev1 neſs and ill humour, to throw down his 
ſword and buckler, becauſe he had loſt one engage- 
ment, when others of more importance remained tio 
be contended in. His friends exerted every nerve 
in ſupport of his cauſe, or rather their own, and 
were. determined to diſpute every inch of ground to 
the laſt, but he did not wiſh' to put them to that 
trouble he declined—and retired amidſt: the plau- 
dits of even thoſe who had not voted for him, and 
though he loſt the election, it may be fairly laid chat 
he gained the vidtory. | 

Having made his election for Malton, he conti- 


nued to attack Miniſters ſometimes with a groſſneſfſs 


of language, which many of his friends reprobated, 
and which Lord North uſed to call the lava of Mr. 
Burke's eloquence, - 

Much about this time che neceſſity of a W 
mentary reform was contended for, as eſſential to the 
ſalvation of the conſtitution, A committee was 
pointed in Yorkſhire, in order to take this important 
ſubject into conſideration; a ſimilar; committee was 
about to be appointed for the ſame purpoſe in Buck 


are taken from it. 


( xcij |) 
Anghamſhire. Mr. Burke addreſſed 4 letter to a 


gentleman of that county, in which he gave his-opi- 
nion on this weighty matter, the following extrafls 


„ The country will, in ſome way or other, be 
called upon to declare it your opinion, that the 
Houſe of Commons is not ſufficiently numerous, 'and 
that the elections are not ſufficiently frequent. That 
an hundred new knights of the (hire ought to be 
added; and that we are to have a new election, once 
an three years for certain, and as much oftener as the 
King pleaſes. Such will be the ſtate of things, if 
the propolitions made ſhall take effect. 7 
All this may be proper; but as an honeſt man, 
I cannot poſhbly give my vote for it, until I have 
conſidered it more fully. I will not deny, that our 
conſtitution may have faults, and that thoſe faults, 
when found, ought to be correted. It is not every 
thing which appears at firſt view to be faulty, in ſuch 
a very complicated plan as our conſtitution, To 
enable us to correct the conſtitution, the whole con- 
ſtitution muſt be viewed together, and it muſt be 
compared with the actual conſtitution of the people, 
and the circumſtances of the time. For that, which 
taken ſingly, and by itſelf may appear to be wrong, 
when confidered with relation to other things may be 
perſectly right, or at leaſt ſuch as ought to be pa- 
tiently endured, as the means of preventing ſomething 
chat is much worſe. So far with regard to what, at 
firſt view, may appear a diſtemper in the conſtitution. 
As to the remedy of that diſtemper, an equal .caution 
ought to be uſed ; becauſe this latter conlideration is 
not ſingle and ſeparate, no more than the former. 
There are many things in reformation, which would 
be proper to be done, if other things can be done 
along with them, but which, if they cannot be ſo 
accompanied, ought not to be done at all, I there- 
fore wiſh, when any deep matter of this new nature 


( xcili | | 
is propoſed to me, to have the" whole ſcheme dif: 
tinaly in my view, and full time to conſider of it- 
Pleaſe God, I will walk with caution, whenever I am 
not able to ſee my way clearly before me.” | 
« I am now growing old. I have from very ear 
youth been converſant in reading and thinking upot 
the ſubjects of our laws and conſtitution, as well 
upon thoſe of other times and other countries. 
have been for fifteen years'a very laborious Member 
of Parliament, and in that time have had great op - 
portunities of ſeeing with my own eyes the working 
of the machine of our government; of remarking 
where it went ſmoothly, and did its buſineſs, anc 
where it checked in its movements, or where it da- 
maged its work. I have alſo had, and uſed. the op- 
portunities of converſing with men of the greateſt 
wiſdom, and fulleſt experience in thefe matters; and 
I do declare to you moſt ſolemnly and moſt truly, 
that on the reſult of all this reading, thinking, expe- 
rience and communication, I am not able to come 
to an immediate reſolution in favour of a change in 
the ground-work of our conſtitution; and in parti- 
cular, that in the preſent ſtate of the country, in the 
preſent ſtate of our repreſentation, in the preſent” 
ſtate of our modes and rights of elefting, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ſeveral prevalent intereſts, in the” 
preſent ſtate of the affairs and manners of this country, 
I am not able to vote that the addition of the hun- 
dred knights of the ſhire, and the hurrying of election 
on election, will be things advantageous, either to 
liberty or to good governnent. e . 
e moſt heartily wiſh that the deliberative ſenſe of 
the kingdom on this great ſubject ſhould be known, 
When it is known it muſt be prevalent. It woutd} 
be dreadful, indeed, if there were any power in the 
nation capable of reſiſting its unanimous defire, or 
even the deſire of any great or very decided majo- _ 


rity of the people. The people may be-deceiv 7 1 5 
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their choice of an objett, but I can ſcarecly conceive 
that any choice they can make to be ſo very mil- 
chievous, as the exiſtence of any human force capa- 
ble of reſiſting it. It will certainly be the duty of 
every man, in the ſituation to which God has called 
bim, to give his beſt opinion and advice upon the 
matter; it will not be his duty (let him think what 
he will) to uſe any violent or fraudulent means of 
counteracting the general wiſh, or even of employing 
the legal and conſtructive organ of expreſſing the peo- 
ple's ſenſe againſt. the ſenſe which they ſo afually 
entertained.” T7 
Towards the concluſion of the year 1781, Mr, 
Burke, and ſeveral characters in the nation, pre- 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by their rank and patriotiſm, 
thcir riches and their influence, were applicd to from 
a quartcr where the fources of a ſecret and important 
intelligence were as indubitable as the readinels to 
communicate. It was fervent and unſullied, a variety 
of delicate circumſtances (of which not the leaſt 
- cogent is the preſent exiſtence of ſeveral of the illuſ- 
trious parties concerned) forbids us to expatiate on 
the ſubject, whilſt we lament that we are compelled to 
allude to it in an exceedingly abridged ſtatement. Re- 
ee had been made, which, had they been fol- 
lowed up with unanimous energy and perleverance, 
would, in all probability, have prevented the diſmem- 
berment of America from Great Britain. What were 
the anſwers of other individuals to anawful and preſſing 
requiſition muſt be paſſed over. We can almoſt 
verbally affirm, that the delivered opinion of Mr, 
Burke was, © that he did not entertain the leaſt doubt 
of the truth of the information, but that all his en- 
deavours in conſequence of it would prove fruitleſs, 
becauſe the adminiſtration explicitly . manifeſted a 
rivetted determination to purſue the ſame meaſures 
until they ſhould become quite annihilated by their 
poſitive inability to continue the war againſt the 
colonies,” : its : hes 


* * 
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On the 28th of March, 1782, Lord North aſſured 
the Houſe, on authority, that the preſent adminiſtration 
was no more! and that for the purpoſe of giving the 

neceſſary time for new arrangements, he moved an 
adjournment, which was inſtantly. agreed to. The 
arrangements were as follow: The Marquis of Rock- 
ingham Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, the Earl of Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fox joint Secretaries of State, Lord 
Camden Preſident of the Council, Duke of Graftom 
Privy Seal, Lord John Cavendiſh Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, Mr. Burke Paymaſter-General of the. 
Forces. „ 7 | e 
A few days after Mr. Burke was made a Privy 
Counſellor. R400 | 37 e 

The dawn of the new adminiſtration promiſed a 
refulgent day. The leading members of it had pledged: 
themſelves to many regulations and reforms, which 
they began to carry into execution as ſoon as the 
parliament met, with a degree of alacrity and liberality 
unknown in the parliamentary hiſtory of this country. 
The integrity and judgment of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham juſtly” exalted him in the opinion of the 
nation, 1555 at the very inſtant that his bleeding 
country leaned on his .. heart, it pleaſed che 
King of Kings to call him to himſelf. This illuſ- 
trious patriot expired on the firſt of July, 1782, of 
a complaint with which he had been Jong afflitted— 

(the hydrothorax) and which had latterly very mucht 
encreaſed, from his unremitting attention to public 
buſineſs, His loſs was felt and deplored by the whole 
nation. Mr. Burke drew his character when living, 
(See page 484) and little did he think, nee at the 
time, that he ſhould be ſo ſoon called on to pay the 
laſt ſad tribute to his memory, which he did in the 
following inſcription, for the mauſoleum eretted in 
Wentworth Park, and in which Earl Fitzwilliam 
has alſo placed a buſt of the writer of it. 
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% CHANULES Mangvts or Roekrietham . 


« A- ſtateſman, in whom conſtancy, fidelity, Gas 
eerity, and direfneſs, were the ſole in ruments df his 
policy, His virtues were his arts. 

6 A clear, ſound, unadulterated ſenſe, not per- 
plexed with intricate defign, or diſturbed. by un- 
governed paſſion, gave conſiſtency, dignity and effe& 
to all his meaſures. In oppoſition, he reſpetted the 
principles of government; in adminiſtration he pro- 
vided for the liberties of the people. He employed 
his moments of power in realizing every thing which 
he had propoſed in a popular fituation. This was 
the diſtinguiſhing mark of his conduct. Aſier 
twenty-four years of ſervice to the public, in a cri 
tical and trying time, he left no debt of uſt ns 
tion unſatisfied. 

« By his prudence and patience, he brought toge - 
ther a party, which it was the great objett: of his 
labours to render permanent, not as an inſtrument | 
of ambition, but as a living. depoſitory of principle. 
The virtues of bis public and private life were 
not, in him, of different charatters: It was the ſame 
feeling, benevolent, liberal mind, which, in the 
internal relations of life, conciliated the unfeigned: 
love of thoſe who ſee men as they are, which — 4 
him an inflexible patriot. He was devoted to the 
cauſe of liberty, not becauſe be was haughty and 
yntrattable, but becauſe he was beneficent and hu- 
nw 


6 Let his Segen who from this houſe behokd 
this monument, reflect that their conduct will make 
it their glory or their reproach; let them be per- 
ſuaded that ſimilarity of manners, not proximity of 
| blood, gives them S intereſt in chis ſtatue. 


% REM MEER, RESEMBLE, Pencevins,” 


: h 
On the death of Lord Rockingham, Lord Shel-⸗ 
burne (now Marquis of Landſdowne) was appointed 
Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury; and this 
giving umbrage to the Rockingham part of the cabi- 
net, who fates, 4 that by this change the meaſures 
of the former adminiſtration would he broken in 
upon,” Mr, Fox, Lord John Cavendiſh, Mr, Burke, 
and others, reſigned their reſpeaive offices, when 
Mr. Pitt ſucceeded Lord John Cavendiſh as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the preſent Lord Sydney 
Mr. Fox, as Secretary of State, and Colonel Barre 
Mr. Burke, as Paymaſter-General of the Forces. 

By this change Mr. Burke fell once more into the 
ranks of oppoſition, and continued ſo till aſter the- 
peace of 1783. We have now followed Mr. Burke: 
to this period, and it was eaſy and pleaſant to follow, 
him, as the road was dire, and he was always found 1 
in the middle of it, and though there were alluring 
prolpects on either ſide, he was neyer known io be 


| drawn aſide from the rugged path of virtue and in- 
tegrity. e 37 1 


He had travelled this road many years, and was 
never known to faint or lag in the dreary journey, 
with many companions, it is true; rich in worth, rich 
in wealth, but Mr. Burke was only rich in fame, and 
he had a ſon, the centre of his afeftions, Mr. Burke, 
at that period, ſhone to the higheſt advantage in evety 
point of view; even the ſhades of his charaQter ſerved 
to embody the lights “ He cenfures God who: quar- 
rels with the imperfeQions of man.“ He had loſt» 
bis leading ſtar in his patron, and thus, for a moment 
bevildered, he fell into the coalition, ſo often repro- 

bated by members of a more extraordinary one. 

| The reſult of this junction of parties was, that the 

Duke of Portland was placed at he head of the 

| Treaſury, Lord John Cavendiſh relumed his office 

as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord North and 
Mr. Fox were * Secretaries of State, Mr. 
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Sheridan Secretary to, the Treaſury, and Mr. Burks 
Paymaſter-General of the Forces. 4 
On the 18th of November, 1783, Mr. Fox moved 
for leaye to bring in his Eaſt-India Bill; leave was 
given, and on the firſt of December following, when 
the queſtion was put, that the Speaker 40 now 
Jeave the chair,” after ſome oppoſition to it, Mr. 
Burke roſe, and defended the principles of the hill 
in a ſpeech, in which it may almoſt be ſaid, that he 
ſarpatitd himſelf in brilliancy of language and rich- 
neſs of argument; it would not fall ſhort of a com- 
pariſon with India itſelf—ſuch dominion. of mind, 
ſuch graſp of thought—ſuch powers of deſcription 
Land ſo intimate a knowledge of the ſubjeRt, that 
every ſcene ſeemed to be the effect of magic inſtead 
of oratory. The peroration is the fineſt in any lan- 
guage, for it was the character of his friend Mr. Fox 


(See page 461)—— | 
e. Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires.” 

In the diſcuſſion of this bill, Mr. Burke noticed 
particularly a phraſe that had frequently been em- 
ployed (by Mr. W. Pitt) with a view of exciting 
odium againſt the bill and its promoters, viz. © the 
chartered rights of men.” The phraſe, he obſeryed, 
Vas full of affettation and ambiguity. The rights of 
men, that is, the natural rights of mankind, he ſaid, 
were facred things, and if any public meaſure was 
found miſchievouſly to affe& them, that circumſtance 
ought to be an objection fatal to the meaſure, but 
that was not the caſe here; the rights the India Com- 
pany's charters communicated (to ſpeak of them in 
terms of the greateſt poſſible moderation) did, at 
leaſt, ſuſpend the natural rights of mankind, and 
were liable to fall into a direct violation of them, 
and it was the abſolute duty of parliament, he added, 
to guard againſt ſuch violation. A new arrangement 
of miniſters took place in 1783, when Mr. W, Pitt 
was appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 
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The next ſubjett of importance that ot opied the 
parliamentary attention of Mr. Burke was the im-. 


” 


b 0 of Mr. Haſtings. On the 17th of Fe- 


ruary, 1785, Mr. Burke opened the accuſation. 


] am told,” ſaid he, © that the ſtep I am now. about 


to take, is not likely to be a pleaſing one to the pub- 
lic, and that the good people of 7 78 wiſh that 
their old and popular member would decline it, but 
there is a ſentence in the beſt book which tingles in 
my ear Happy are ye when men ſhall revile you, 
and ſpeak lightly of you for my fake,? 

This ſpeech was very long, but he had the happy 
art of rendering it intereſting. + Had Mr, Haſtings,” 
ſaid he, „“ taught the pyramid to ſeck the ſky, had 


he conducted the plough into the deſolate boſom of 


the valley, reined the proud arch over the foaming 


flood, ſent the ſluggard to the ant, the politician to 


the bee, and the plunderer to priſon, I ſhould be 
readier to applaud him than I am to accuſe him, but 
inſtead of that, he baniſhed ſcience from her natal 
ſeat, the native princes were packed up in priſons 
like bales of muſlin, and left to feed on the vapours 
of a gaol, even deprived of opium to lull their ſenſes 
into forgetfulneſs; the plough was arreſted in its 
ſhining career, and wherever he trod he marked his 
footſteps in blood and devaſtation.” After this he 
proceeded to a deſcription of the province f Oude, 
the paradiſe of the ancients, and having depitted the 
beauty and natural fertility of that country in all 
the glow of a youthful poet; he adverted to the 
unhappy ſtate of the Zemindars, and the con- 


duct of Mr. Haſtings to the Rohillas, Thoſe who 


heard this ſpeech imagined that little more could be 
ſaid on the N but what was their ſurprize when 
Mr. Sheridan delivered his celebrated oration on ſum- 


ming up the Begum charge, on Friday, June 6, 17 88, 


which abounded with ſo many beauties, that to point 
out one in preference to the other, would be to at- 
icmpt to ſingle out a ſtar in the milky way? Ambitious, 
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however, that ſome portion of it ſhould adorn our 
humble page, we inſert the following, where ſpeak- 
ing of the calamities brought on the province of 
Oude by the Engliſh. Rt ; 
6- Had a ſtranger, at this time (in 1782) gone into 
the kingdom of Oude, ignorant of what had hap- 
pened ſince the death of Sujah Dowla, that man, 
who, with a ſavage heart had {till great lines of cha- 
ratter, and who, with all his ferocity in war, had ſtill, 
with a cultivating hand, preſerved to his country the. 
riches which it derived from benignant ſkies and a 
rolific ſoil. If this ſtranger, ignorant of all that 
bad happened in the ſhort interval, and obſerving the 
wide and general devaſtation, and all horrors of the 
ſcene — of plains uncloathed and brown—of vegeta - 
tion burnt up and extinguiſhed—of villages depo- 
pulated and in ruin - of temples unroofed and periſh. 
ing—of reſervoirs broken down and dry—he would 
naturally enquire what war has thus laid waſte the 
fertile felds of this once beautiful and opulent coun- 
try—what civil diſſentions have happened thus to 
tear aſunder, and ſeparate the happy ſocieties that 
once poſſeſſed thoſe villages—what diſputed ſuccel- 
_ flon—what religious rage has, with unholy violence, 
demoliſhed thoſ. temples, and diſturbed fervent, but 
unobtruding piety, in the exerciſes of its duties? — 
What mercileſs enemy has thus ſpread the horrors of 
fire and ſword—what ſevere vilitation of Providence 
has thus dried up the ſountain, and taken from the 
face of the earth every veſtige of verdure? Or rather, 
what monſters have ſtalked over the country, taint- 
ing and poiſoning, with peſtiferous breath, what the , 
voracious appetite could not devour? To ſuch queſ- 
tion, what muſt be the anſwer? No wars have ra- 
vaged theſe lands and depopulated theſe villages— 
no civil diſcords have been felt - no diſputed fuc- 
ceſſion—no religious rage - no mercileſs enemy— , 
no effliction of Providence, which, while it ſcourged 
for the moment, cut off the ſources of reſuſcitation 


6a 
no voracious and poiſoning monſters—no, all this 
has been accompliſhed by the friend/hip, generoſity, 
and kindneſs of the Englith Paste They have em- 
braced us with their protefting arms, and, lo thoſe 
are the fruits <f their alliance. What, then, ſhall 
we be told, that under ſuch circumſtances, the ex- 
aſperated feelings of a whole people, thus goaded 
and ſpurred on to clamour and reſiſtance, were ex- 
cited by the poor and feeble influence of the Begums 
When we hear from Captain Naylor the deſcription 
that he gives of the paroxiſm, fever and delirium 


into which deſpair had thrown the natives, when on 


the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for death, 
they tore more widely open the lips of their gaping 
wounds, to accelerate their diflolution, and while 
their blood was iſſuing preſented their ghaſtly eyes 
to Heaven, breathing their laſt and fervent prayer 
that the dry earth might not be ſuffered to drink 
their blood, but that it might riſe up to the throne 
of God, and rouſe the eternal Providence to avenge 
the wrongs of their country. Will it be ſaid that 


this was brought about by the incantations of theſe 
Begums in their ſecluded Zenana? or that they could © 


inſpire this enthuſiaſm and this deſpair into the breaſts _ 
of a people who felt no grievance, and had ſuffered 
no torture? What motive, then, could have ſuch 
influence in their boſom? What motive! That which 
Nature, the common parent, plants in the boſom of 


man, and which, though it may be leſs active in 


the Indian than in the Engliſhman, is ſtill congenial 
with and makes a part of his being—that feeling 
which tells him, that man was never made to be 
the property of man; but that when through pride and 
inſolence of power, one human creature dares to 
tyrannize over another, it is a power uſurped, and 
reſiſtance is a duty—that feeling which tells him 
that all power is delegated for the good, not for the 
injury of the people, and that when it is converted 


from the original purpoſe, the conpat is/ broke” JU 
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and the right is to be reſumed - that principle which 


where he gives the form of man, whatever may be 


finement extinguiſh - that principle which makes it 


libel the courſe of Providence. Thus, according 


_ of Providence, but as one for whole ſake Provi- 


( cit ) 


tells him that reſiſtance to power uſurped is not 
merely a duty which he owes to himſelf and to his 
neighbour, -but a duty which he owes to his God, in 
aſſerting and maintaining the rank which he gave 
him in his creation!—to that common God, who, 


the complexion, gives alſo the feelings and the rights 
of man—that . which neither the rudeneſs 
of ignorance can ſtifle, nor the enervation of re- 


baſe for a man to ſuffer when he ought to act, which, - 
tending to preſerve to the ſpecies the original deſig- 
nations of Providence, ſpurns at the arrogant dif- 
tinction of man, and vindicates the independent qua- 
lity of his race.” He ſaid, that it had been a practice 
with Mr. Haſtings to hold himſelf out as a preter- 
natural being, gifted with good fortune, or elſe the 
peculiar favourite of Heaven, and that Providence 
never failed to take up and carry, by wife but hidden 

means, every project of his to its deſtined end. In 
this blaſphemous way did the priſoner at the bar 


to him, when his corruptions and bribers were on 
the eve of expoſure, Providence inſpired the heart 
of Nunducomar to commit a low, baſe crime, in 
order to ſave Mr. Haſtings from ruin. Thus, alſo, 
when in his attempts on Cheyt Sing, and his plunder - 
of the Begums, Providence ſtepped in, and inſpired 
the one with reſiſtance; and the other with rebellion, 
to forward his purpofes. Thus did he arrogantly 
hold himſelf forth as a man, not only the favourite 


dence departed from the eternal cauſe of its own 
wiſe diſpenfations. Thus did he prefume to ſay that 
he was — and aſſiſted in the adminiſtration of 
office by inſpiring felonies, heaven- born crimes, and 
providential treaſons! Arraigning that Providence, 
whoſe works are goodneſs, and whole ways are right. 
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Mr. Burke's panegyric on this ſpeech. ought not . 


to be omitted; it ran nearly as follow: 

„% He has, this day, ſurptized the - thouſands who 
hung with rapture on his accents; 'by ſuch an'array 
of talents, ſuch an exhibition of capacity, ſuch a 
diſplay of powers, as are unparalleletl in the annals 
of oratory; a diſplay that refletted the higheſt honor 
upon himſelf—luſtre upon letters--renown upon par- 
liament—glory upon the country, Of all ſpecies of 
rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence that has been 
witnefled or recorded, either in ancient or modern 
times; whatever the acuteneſs of the bar, the dignity 
of the ſenate, the ſolidity of the judgment-ſeat, and - 
the ſacred morality of the pulpits, have hitherto fur- 
niſhed; nothing have equalled what we have this 


day heard in Wäeſtminſter-ball. No holy ſeer k 


religion, no ſtateſman, no orator, no man of an 

literary deſcription whatever, has come up, in th 

one inſtance, to the pure ſentiments of morality, ory 
in the other, to that variety of knowledge, force of 
imagination, propriety and vivacity of alluſion, beauty 
and elegance of diction, ſtrength and copiouſneſs of 

ſtile, pathos and ſublimity of conception, to which 

we, this day, liſtened with ardour and admiration. 
From poetry up to eloquence, there is not a ſpecies 
of compoſition of which a complete and perfect ſpe- 
cimen might not, from that ſingle ſpeech, be called 
and colletted.” _. „ 

Thoſe who had never read Mr. Burke's ſpeeches, 

or heard him ſpeak before, might be eaſily inducec 
to ſuppoſe that he had reſerved all the ſtores of his elo- 
quence for the impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, fo that 
the beauties of thoſe ſpeeches were as countlels as the 
beauties of the fair that aſſembled to liſten to them. 
In the courſe of one of them he ſtiled Mr. Haſt- 
ings © The Commander and Captain General of the 
Enormities in India.” When he conferred this title 


on him, he took care that it ſhould not be'a me 


empty one; he ſoon 1 him with abundance 


# | 
# * 
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of troops, agents, &c. which he marſhalled and de- 
ited in the molt artful and eloquent manner. Hav. 
— drawn the character of Congo Bulwant Sing (a 
ſecretary employed by Mr. Haſtings) in the blackeſt 
colours, he- came to that of Debi Sing, which he 
painted as one of the greateſt villains that ever ſtained 
the page of hiſtory. „This monſter,” or rather this 
collection of monſters, according to Mr. Burke, © raiſed 
the rents of the inhabitants. He crouded the priſons 
with perſons of all ranks, and made them give bonds 
to what amount he plcaſed, as the price of their 
liberty; theſe bonds were put in force, and their 
demeſnes ſold at one year's purchaſe, to cancel the 
unjuſt debt. This was not ſufficient; he fold even 
the very ground deſtined for the burial of the owners, 
and this was to them, from the nature of their edu- 
cation and religion, the moſt heart-rending of. all their 
loſſes. Having robbed the living of their liberty, 
food, &c. and the dead even of a reſting place, he 
recollefted there was another claſs, the poor peaſantry, 
who, though unable to aſſiſt in the gratification of 
his avarice, they could ſtill, however, adminiſter to 
his cruclty. „„ 
This inoffenſive race was cruelly tortured; cords 
were drawn tight round the fingers, until the fleſh of 
the four on each hand was actually incorporated and 
become one ſolid maſs; the fingers were then ſepa- 
rated by wedges of iron and wood driven in between 
them. Others were tied two and two by the fect, 
and thrown acroſs a wooden bar, upon which they 
hung with their feet uppermoſt ; they vere then beat 
3 ſoals of their feet until their toe- nails dropped 

. 2 A. tl 
They were afterwards, beat about the head until the 
blood guſhed out at the mouth, noſe, and ears; they 
were alſo flogged upon the naked body with bamboo 
canes and prickly buſhes, and, above all, with ſome 
poiſonous weeds, which were of a moſt cauſtic nature, 
and burnt at every touch, The cruelty of the mon- 
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ſter who had ordered all this, had contrived to tear F 
the mind as well as body; he frequently had a father 
and a ſon tied naked to one another by the feet and 
arms, and then flogged until the ſkin was torn from 
the fleſh; and he had the deviliſh fatisfattion* to 
know that every blow muſt hurt, for if one eſcaped 
the ſon, his ſenſibility was wounded by the knowledge 
he had that the blow had fallen upon his father; when 
the ſame torture was felt by the father, then heknew 
that every blow that miſſed him had fallen upon his 
oe © WE E 8 en 
« The treatment of the females could not be de- 
{cribed ; dragged forth from the inmoſt receſſes of 
their houſes, which the religion of the country had 
made for many ſanQuaries, they were expoſed naked 
to the public view; the virgins were carried to the 
court of juſtice, ' where they might naturally have 
looked for protection; but now they looked for it in 
vain, for in the face of the miniſters of juſtice, in be 
face of the ſpettatoxs, in the face of the ſun, thoſe 
tender and modeſt virgins were brutally violated. 
“The only difference between their treatment and 
that of the mothers was, that the former were dis- q 
honoured in the face of day, the latter in the gloomy 4 
receſſes of their dungeons. Other females had the | 
nipples of their breaſts put in a clift of bamboo, and 
torn off: What modeſty in allmations moſt carefully _ 
conceals, this monſter revealed to view, and con- 
ſumed by flow fires, nay, ſome of the monſtrous  _ 
tools of this monſter Debi Sing had, horrid to tell, 
carried their unnatural brutality ſo far as to introduce 
death into the ſource of life.“ Fs ee 
Here Mr. Burke dropt his head upon his hands, 
unable to proceed, fo greatly was he oppreſſed by the 
horror which he felt at this relation. The effect of 
it was viſible nes the whole auditory; the late 
Mrs. Sheridan fainted away, ſeveral ladies funk un 
der the agitation of their feelings, amongſt others 
Mrs, Siddons. Such a tragedy was never exhibited 
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on any Hage, or delivered in ſuch impaſſionate tones; 
and when his tongue could no longer perform its 
office, indignation and pity alterhately ſpoke from 
- Notwithſtanding Mr. Burke could command alt 
the figures of rhetoric, all the flowers of fancy, all the 
beauties of poetry, all the fruits of experience, all the 
axioms, maxims, authorities, and quotations of ancient 
and modern writers, yet he could not command his 
temper, nor could he mention Mr. Haſting's name 
without adding ſome degrading epithet, which he well 
knew he ought not to do, out of reſpett to the 
Court, and even to himſelf, This involved him 
ſometimes in dilemmas which he might have eaſily 
avoided, if he had followed the gentleman-like con- 
dud of Mr. Fox, and the reſt of the managers. On 
one of theſe occaſions he was rebuked by a right 
xeverend prelate. On the 13th of June, 1793, Mr. 
Francis defended the condu&t of Mr. Burke as a 
Manager, and lamented that he who had written ſo 
much in fayour of a certain claſs of men, did not 
experience gentler treatment from them; the ſerip- 
ture had ſaid (continued Mr. Francis) “ Put not your 
truſt in princes,” and if he might take the liberty 
he would add, nor yet biſhops. Mr. Burke 
thanked Mr. Francis, and ſaid, „He never did, 
nor would, put his ruſt in great men, nor in 
little men, but in him that commanded him neither 
to truſt in the one nor the other.” Mr. Fox, on 
the opening of the Benares charge, having occaſion 
to mention Mr. Burke, could not be fatisfied with 
the bare mention of a name that was ſo dear to him. 
If we are no longer in ſhameful ignorance of 
India,” ſaid he, “ if India no longer makes us bluſh, 
in the eyes of Europe, let us know and feel our 
obligations to him—whoſe admirable reſources. of 
opinion and affedtion, whoſe untiring toi}, ſublime 
genius, and high aſpiring honour, raiſed him up con- 
picuous among the moſt beneficent worthies of 
mankind,” | | : 5 
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We ſhall not pretend to ſay what was the mo⸗ 
tive which induced Mr. Burke to become the pub- 
lic accuſer of Mr. Haſtings; but his perſeverance 
in the purſuit undoubtedly tended to encreaſe hig 
fame, which was then on the decline, and if he had 
abſtained from all aſperity of language to the accuſed, 
he would have ſtood in a ſtill fairer point of view 
with the public; perhaps no man ever exhibited, 


even in his very countenance, tone, and geſture, 3 


higher. degree of perſonal triumph than he did the 
day aſter he found himſelf in the majority on the 

ueſtion of impeachment. Having met one of his 
Rech he could ſcarce contain himſelf with rapture, 
« This is a proud day for England, ſaid he, what 
a glorious proſpea! her juſtice extending to Aſia, 
her humanity to Africa, her friendſhip to America, 
and her faith and good will to all Europe.” W 0 

The reſult of the impeachment is ſo well knownz 
and the whole of the proceedings ſo amply detaile 


in various publications, that it is unneceſſary to dwelt. 


* 


any longer on the ſubjett. „ 
In the debate on the commercial treaty with 


France, on the 23d of January, 1787, Mr. Burke | 


oppoſed it with his uſual eloquence and violence. 
Mr. Pitt, he faid, with that narrowneſs which leads 
men of limitted minds to look at great obzeAts ina 
confined point of view, ſpoke: of the tranſlation as 
if it was the affair of two little *compting-houſes, and 


not of two great nations. He ſeemed to conſider it | 


as a contention between the ſign of the Fleur- de- lis 


and the ſign of the old Red Lion, which ſhould ob» 
tan the beſt cuſtom. - | 


« Thelove,” ſaid he © that France bears to thiscoun- 


try has been depifted in all the glowing rant of romance. 


Nay, in order to win upon our paſſions at the ex- 
pence of our reaſon, ſhe has been perſonified—decked 
out in all her Zilies—and endued with a heart inca- 
pable of infidelity, and a tongue that ſeems only at a 


loſs to convey the artleſs language of that heart. 
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| She deſires nothing more than to be in friendſhip 
with us. She has ſtretched forth her arms tb em- 
brace us; nay more, the has ſtretched them through 
the ſca—witrieſs Cherbourg. Curioſity may he in- 
dulged, without danger, in ſurveying the pyramids 
of Zg#p!, thoſe monuments of human power for ng 
human purpoſe, Would 1 could fay the ſame of 
Cherbourg, We gaze at the works now carrying on 
in that harbour, like the filly Trojans, who "gazed 
at the wooden horſe, whole bowels teemed with 
their deſtruftion.” | $4 
The two houſes met on the 27th of November, 
2787. It was ſtated in the ſpeech that the King of 
Pruſſia had taken meaſures to enforce his demand of 
ſatisfaction for the inſult offered to the Princeſs of 
Orange. , 
Mr. Burke took occaſion to mention the King's 
ſpeech, which he ſpoke of with great humour and 
pleaſantry ; he ſaid, it was uſual to hold it out as a 
morſel of finiſhed cloquence, and as a proof of the 
miniſter's powers of compoſition. The ſpeech was 
certainly an extraordinary performance, but if any 
man was to make it, and the fatts it contained the 
grounds of hiſtorical narrative, he would certainly 
riſque a good tical of ridicule. Inſtead of grave 
hiſtory, it partook more of the nature of an epic 
poem, rather reſembling an - agreeable allegory, or 
a romance in the ſtyle of ancient chivalry. It re- 
minded him pretty ſtrongly of Palmeron of England, 
Don Bellianis of Greece, and other books of that 
romantic nature, which he formerly had loſt much of 
his time in reading. He was glad to find, however, 
that the gallantry of thoſe kings and princes, that 
had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves when chi- 
valry prevailed, was revived. Let any gentleman 
examine the vein in which the ſpeech proceeded, and 
he would inftanily perceive the ſtrong reſemblance 
it bore to the ſubjetts of ancient romance. A chi- 
valrous king hearing that a princeſs had been affront- 
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ed, takes his lance, aſſembles his knights, and deter. 
mines to do her juſtice. He ſets out inſtantly wth his 
knights in queſt of adventures, and carries all before 
him, atchieving wonders in the cauſe of the injured 
princels. This reminded him of the ancient ſtory of 
a princeſs named IL. atona, who, having been inſulted - 
by a nation, like the Dutch, appealed to Jupiter ſor 
ſatisfaction, when the God, in revenge for her wrongs, 


of frogs, and left them to live among 6 fag and wa- 
ters. 148 Houſe burſt into a roar of laughter at the apt 
introduction of this old fable.] Mr. Burke purſued 
his pleaſantry with laughab!e comments on the ſpeech; 
and among others he remarked, that although the 
King of Pruſſia had profeſſedly ſet out merely to 
obtain adequate fſatisfattion for the injury done his 
ſilter; his army, by accident, took Utrecht, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Amſterdam, reſtored the Stadtholder 
and the former government, and all this at a ſtroke, 
and, by the, bye, which put him in mind of a verſe in 
a {prightly, ſong of Cowley's (his ballad, entitled the 
Chronicle) that he often hal read with pleaſure, 
But when Iſabella came 35 
Amd with reſiſtleſs flame 
And th artillery of her eye, NG -- 
While ſhe proudly marched. about, 
Greater conqueſts to find out, 1 
She beat out Suſan, by the bye. | 


yet no man, perhaps, was ever more ſuſceptible of - 
llattery, which he always paid in kind, but a ſtroke 
of wit, or a ſingle paragraph in a newſpaper, were 
ſuffcient to diſcompoſe his temper, particularly when 
he was ſinking into the vale of life. A ſew years ſince, 
he happened to call on an old friend, who, was very 
tond of collecting prints of Britiſh patriots. . Mr, 
Burke was not a little pleaſed to ſee one of himſelf 
In that liſt, with the following rude, but pointed lines 
written under it with a pencil, which he did not imme- 
diately perceive; 4 
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turned the nation that had affronted her into a nation 


Though Mr. Burke affected to deſpile popularity, | 


„ 


Pelliculam veterem retinet, as fronte polite 
| Astutam vapido ſervat ſub pectore vulpem. 


The old gentleman ſaw, by Mr. Burke's counte- 
nance, that it diſpleaſed him, but proteſted he was 
Wholly ignorant of the writer, and that, as he did not 

underſtand Latin, he thought the lines were filled 


with his praiſc, and immediately effaced them, but 
they had ſunk too deep in Mr, Burke's memory to 
be effaced ; he took a haſty leave, and never after 
entered the houſe. In the parliamentary receſs 
of 1788, he went to Ireland, accompanied by his 
fon. His arrival in that country was announced in 
a provincial newſpaper in the following words: Af. 
ter an abſence of many years, the celebrated Iriſh 
orator and Britiſh member of parliament, Edmund 
Burke, has arrived in his native country. It 1s not 
flattery to ſay, that he is the boaſt of the Engliſh 
fenate, and the glory of the Iriſh nation.” One of 
the firſt poets in that kingdom wrote ſome encomi- 
aſtic verſes on the occaſion, which Mr. Burke repaid 
in proſe, equal in point of fancy and imagination 
to the tuneful effuſion. It was deemed a little ex- 
traordinary that the univerſity of Dublin did not then 
4g him with the honorary degree of doctor of 

ws, but he was never heard to acknowledge that 
he was highly indebted to the education which he 
received in that ſeminary. Having ſpent ſome 
months in the ſouth of Ireland, he returned to 
England. The Reverend Doctor Campbell “ hap- 

ened to ſail in the packet with him; „ I don't 

now any thing,” ſaid the Doctor to a friend one 
day, © that gave me ſo much pleaſure as to find 
that 1 was to croſs the Iriſh Helleſpont in the 
company of a man of whom I had heard ſo much, 
J was extremely ſorry that I had not the honour of 
being known to any, one of the paſſengers who could, 


Author of the Hiſtory of Ireland. 
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yoke Mr. Burke to converſation. We were in 
of the hill of Hoyth juſt as the ſun began to ſpread his 


beams. Mr. Burke enjoyed the beauties of the 


ſcenery, even the light clouds, which enveloped the 
top of the hill, did not eſcape his attention; I Won 
der, ſaid he, that ſome of the Dublin milliners do not 
form a head · dreſs in imitation of thoſe many coloured 
clouds, and call it the Howth-cap.” His converſation 


was rich and captiyating; he told me he had paſſed 


ſome days at Lord Kenmere's country ſeat, near the 
lakes ot Killarney—that delightful ſpot, which taſte 
ſeems to haye ſeleRed from all that is beautiful in 
the volume of nature. But his deſcription of it 
exceeded any thing I had ever read or heard before, 
particularly when he touched on the flowery race; 
good heayen ! how he cloathed the lilly in new- born 
light, and the roſe in virgin bluſhes; in ſhort, it may 


* 


be ſaid, that he almoſt coloured round. Speaking _ 


Lord Charlemont, he praifed the gentlenefs of his. 


manners, and the mildneſs of his temper, and con- 


cluded by comparing him to an old pifture, whoſe , 


tints were mellowed by time. When I talked of 
the ſtate of learning in Ireland, he ſhook his head, 
folded his arms, and remained filent for a few mi- 
nutes. In his perſon he is about five feet eight 
inches, remarkably ſtraight for his years, but his 
mind is more erett than his body. There is a good 
deal of placidity in his countenance, but nothing of 
dignity, and, from his noſe, I think that no man_ 
can ſneer with more eaſe and effect if he chufes.” _ 
A gentleman, (Mr. T—) favoured me ſome time 
ſince with the following minutes of a converſation 
with Mr. Burke: — 5 „ 8 
December the. ſixth T happened to be in Mr. 
Townley's ſtudy; about eleven o'clock Mr. Burke 
and the Reverend Doctor King came in to view Mr. 
Townley's fine collection of ſtatues. Mr. Burke 
icemed highly pleaſed with the whole, particularly 


__ . 
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introduce me to bim, but it was not difficult 10 pre: * 
__ 


(call ) 
that of the Baian Homer. Having paid many juſt 
compliments to the taſte of the collettor, be entered 
into converſation with me in ſo ealy and friendly a 
manner, that if I was charmed a few minutes before 
with the taſte and judicious reflection of the ſcholar, 
J was not leſs delighted with the man. I ſhewed 
him an ald manuſcript. copy af Homer (written, 1 
believe, in the tenth century) he read a few paſſages | 
in it with the greateſt fluency, and criticiſed ſome 
of the critics who had written on the father of im- 
mortal verſe. He invited me to breakfaſt with bim 
the next morning, without ſo much as knowing m7 
name. I promiſed to do myſelf that honouxg, My 
name is Edmund Burke, ſaid he, juſt as he was going 
out of the door, I live. in Gerard-ſtrect, Soho, 1 
called the next morning about nine; it was exceſ- 
fively cold; I was ſhewn into the drawing- room, and 
in a few minutes Mr. Burke entered, and ſhook mg 
by the hand in the moſt friendly manner. | 
Mr. B. Have you bcen long out of Ireland, 
Sir?” 
T. „ Some years,” | | "Y 
Mr. B. © I paid that country a vißt laft fum-, 
mer, for the purpoſe of ſeeing a filter, a widow 
(Mrs. French, I believe) I had not ſeen it for twenty 
years before,” | EE le ak 
T. © It's very much changed within the laff 
twenty years.” | | 
Mr. B. Very much for the better.“ | 
T. „ A ſpirit of induſtry bas pervaded almoſt 
every quarter of the kingdom; the morals of the 
people are improved, the country gentlemen, in 
many parts, have relinquiſhed the favourite amuſe- 
ments of the chace for the plough.” | 
Mr. B. Not as much as I could wiſh, but ill 
more than I expected. As to agriculture, it may 
be called the eighth ſcience. 4+ We may talk what 
we pleaſe,” ſays Cowley, of “ lillies and lions rampant, 
and fpread eagles in fields d'or or d'argent, but if 
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heraldry were guided by reaſon, a ploirgh in a field 
arable would be the moſt noble and ancient arms.“ 

T. Very true, Sir, but it is ſaid that the phyſical 
ſituation of Ireland is not favourable to the progteſs 
of tillage. 

Mr. H. 1 have ofteti heard fs but expetience a 
proves the contrary, I ſaw, and I ſaw it with pleas 
jure, in mx little tour through ſome parts of the 
ſouth of Ireland, two or three mountains cloathed 
with luxuriant graſs, that in my- time was ſcarcely ' 
covered with barren heath; and half-Rarved briars, 
Breakfaſt was now brought ing young Mr. Bur ke 
and Dr. King were preſents, | 

T. There are many paſſages in the ancient laws 
of Ireland that evince that agriculture flouriſhed at a 
very early period in that country. 

Mr. B. Do 2 mean in the Brehon laws? I wiſh | 
they were tran | | 

J. 1 wiſh ſo too; 1 am fote the univerſity of 
Dublin is very much obliged to you, Sir, for tha. 
fragments which you preſented of the. fea-bright | 


collettion ; they are valuable, as they contain many. 4 


particulars that ſhed light on the manners and cuſtom | 
of the ancient Iriſh, but life is ſhort, and, in ſome. 
reſpe&t, it would be a pity that a man of _ 
ſhould waſte His time in fuck purſuits. | 

Mr. B. To ſet a man of genius down to ſuch 4 
talk, would be to yoke a courſer of the ſun in a 
mud cart. N o, no, one of your cool plodding half- 
burnt bricks of the creation would be the fitteſt per- 15 
ſon in the world for ſuch ſtudies. 8 

T. Colonel Vallancy has laboured bard in chat 
mine. 

Mr. B. Ves, in that race he has cajticd off the 
prize of induſtry from all his competitors, and if 
has done nothing more, he has wakened a ſpirit 
curioſity in that line, but he has built too much on 
. and that's a _ * nnn. N 


an 

Dr. King. Ireland was famed for piety and learn- 
ing at a very early period. 

Mr. B. Bede ſays ſo, and ſeveral other writers. 

Dr. King. Can you ſpeak Iriſh? 

Mr. B. I could ſpeak a little of it when I was a 
boy, and I can remember a few words and phraſes 
ſtill, Poetry was highly cultivated by the ancient 
Iriſh; ſome of their kings were {o ſmitten with the 
love of ſong as to exchange the ſceptre for the harp. 

T. The bards were very much protetted and en- 
couraged, but having indulged too much in ſatire 
and ri aldry, they were rather dreaded than eſteemed, 
and, at one time, the whole body was on the eve of 
being baniſhed, if St. Columkill had not interfered. 

Mr. B. Sedulius was an excellent poet. 

T. Ves, his Latin poetry is very much admired. 

Mr. B. I read one of his hymns, that glowed with 
all the poet, the ſpirit of it might be ſaid to aſcend 
like the ſpirit of a Chriſtian martyr, in the midſt of 
flames, but I never could light on his works. 

T. Nor I neither, but many of his verſes are 
ſcattered through Colgan. | 
Mr. B. Wherever they are ſcattered they will ſhine 
like ſtars. There was a poet that uſed to compole a 
little in his native language when I was a boy, | forget 
his name. 

T. Dignum, I ſuppoſe. | 

Mr. B. Ves, yes, he could neither read nor write, 
nor ſpeak any language but his own. I bave ſeen 
fome of his- effuſions tranſlated into Engliſh, but was 
aſſured, by judges, that they fell far ſhort of the 
original, et the contained ſome graces “ ſnatched 
beyond the reach of art.” I remember one thought 
in an addreſs to a friend; the poet adviſes. him to 
tole no time in paying his addreſſes to a young lady, 
for that ſhe was of age, and, as a proof of it, + upon 
her cheek he ſaw love's letter ſealed with a damaſk 
zoſc,” Spencer, who was himſelf a bard, ſays, that 
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the Irilh poetry was ſprinkled with many pretty ; 
flowers. I wiſh they were collected in one noſegay. 

T. Ves, Sir, but there is no encouragement. 

Mr. B. No; not in this ruſt of the iron age. I 
wiſh; however, that ſome able, induſtrious, and pa- 
tient pen, would give a hiſtory of that country: ; it is 
much wanted. 

T. Great expedtations were formed from Doftot 
Leland; he had leiſure, talents, and almoſt every op- 
portunity. When Lord Cheſterfield was viceroy of 
that kingdom, he was told that the Doctor intended to 
follow up a proſpectus he had publiſhed on the ſub- 
je& of a voluminous hiſto . his lordſhip one day 
at levee applauded the Dotktor's intentions, but res, 
queſted that he would make it a pleaſant one. 

Mr. B. Your pleaſant hiſtorians ſhould be read 
with caution. Leland promiſed a voluminous hit- 
tory, and ſo far he has kept his promiſe, but he has not 
done Juſtice to all, _ 

T. It is {aid that he had an eye to a mitre. 
Mr. B. Mitres and coronets will dazzle, but the 
truth is, he had an eye to his bookſeller, and, to be 5 
candid, he went over it with a heavy hand. | 

T. He has ſcarce dipped into the earlier ages, 

Mr. B. He was no antiquary, but he might have 
faid a little more on the ſubject. Hooker ſays, + the 


reaſon why firſt we do as ru thoſe things which * 


are greateſt, and ſecondly thoſe things which. are 
ancienteſt, is, becaule the one is leaſt diſtant from the 
infinite ſubſtance, the other from the infinite con- 
tinuance of God.” Neither has he detailed with 
candour the feuds betwixt the houſe of Deſmond 
and Butler, | 
T. The implacable hatred that ile berwixt 
the two is aſtoniſhing; | 
Mr. B. Struggles for power. I remember an 
anecdote of one of the Deſmond's, I don't know: 
- which, who happened to be ſeverely 'wounded in an 
engagement with a party of the Butler's, one of the 
i 2 | 
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lauter threw him on his ſhoulders to carry him off in trĩ- 
umph, and as he paſſed along, tauntingly aſked him, 
„% Ah, Deſmond, where are you now?” though quite 
feeble from loſs of blood, be collected all his expir- 
ing ſtrength, and exclaimed, + Where am 1? 1 am 
where I ought to be, on the neck of my enemy.“ 

The converſation turned on poetry, which Mr, 
Burke called “ the art of ſubſtantiating thadows, and 
to lend exiſtence to nothing.” He praiſed Milton 
for the judicious choice of his epithets ; this led him 


to ſay a few words on the uſe and abuſe of thoſe 
flowery. adjettives, as Pontanus calls them, and 
- lamented that ſome perſon of taſte did not collect 


a garland of them out of the Engliſh poets, as 'Tex- 
tor had out of the Latin, which laid every claſſical 
ſcholar under great obligation to him, as he had 
plucked the faireſt flowers that ſipped caſtalion dew. 

Geography, he ſaid, was an earthly ſubjea, but 
a heavenly ſtudy. One of the company happened to 
mention ſome gentlemen who intended to promote 


diſcoveries in the interior parts of Afrxa, Mr. Burke 


{aid, the intention was truly laudable ; Africa, he 
faid, “ was worth exploring, it ſeemed as if nature, in 
ſome great convulſion or revolution of her empire, 


had fled to that quarter with all her treaſures, ſome 


of which ſhe had concealed in the bowels of the 


earth, but the ſurface exhibited ſuch abundance and 


variety of the vegetable and animal race, that a few 
miles would enrich the conqueſts of natural biflory. 
Witneſs on the. very. ſhores of that continent—the 
cabbage-tree, that towered into all the ſublimity of 


the pine, and the luxuriance of the ſpreading oak, 


and yet ſo tender that a few ſtrokes of a fabre were 
ſuffticzent to lay it proſtrate on the earth. Africa 
was rightly called the mother of monſters, for there 


Vas not a ſufficient number of minor animals elſe- 


where to feed the huge beafts that ranged the foreſts 
in that country. He was perfuaded the inte- 
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rior was healthy, civilized, and ſo fertile, that the 
reaper trod on the heels of the fower, * 

But the thirlt of European avarice and cruelty had 
raiſed a barrier round the coaſts of that quarter, 
which prevented all communication with the inoffen- 
five inhabitants. The fight of a white face was ſuf⸗ 
ficient to make their curly locks ſtand on end. Death 
is natural to man, but ſlavery unnatural, and the 
moment you {trip a man of his liberty, you ſtrip him 
of all his virtues; you convert his heart into a dark 
hole, in which all the vices conſpire againſt you.“ 
Towards the clole of the converſation, be aſked me 
if I was acquainted with Mr. Sheridan; I anſwered, 
that I was very ſorry I could not boaſt that honour. . 
I ſhall have the pleaſure, ſaid he, of introducing-you 
to him, for he is one of the beſt natured men in the 
univerſe; he accompanied me, on my departure, to 
the door, and told me that, Dr. King was a very 
learned man, aſſured me that he would be very happy 
to lee me at Beconsfield, “throw yourſelf in a coach, 
ſaid he, come down and make my houſe your inn.“ 

In 1788, ſeveral petitions were preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons, praying the abolition of the 
llave trade, and on the gth of May, in the ſame 
year, Mr. Pitt moved and carried a reſolution founded 
on their petitions, the purport of which was, to de- 
clare that the Houſe would proceed to the inveſtiga- 
tion of that infamous traffic early in the next ſeſſion. 

Mr. Burke entered into this ſubjett with the ſpirit 
of a man who felt for all n His eloquence 
was never poured forth in a better cauſe—it was the 
cauſe of humanity. As he knew that he had intereſt 
and prejudice to contend with, he took the queſtion 
even on theſe grounds; he ny evinced the im- 
policy of it, raiſed the African from that low ſcale 
of creation into which he had been thrown, up to 
the dignity of man, vindicated the wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and providence of God, in the formation, ſituation, 
and order of all his beings. His deſcription of a 
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ſlave ſhip, and the unhappy wretches that were piled 
together in its womb, drew tears from many that 
heard him. He then ran out into an eulogy on 
humanity, in order to ſhew that man, diveſted of 
feeling, may be claſſed with the greateſt monſter. — 
The part which he took during his Majeſty's indif: 

oſition in 1788, is fufficicndy e Mr. Burke's 
belt friends muſt lament that he did not abſtain from 
ſome expreſſions on that melancholy occafion, which 
have ſubtratted from the fincerity of ſubſequent pro- 
feſſions. His ſovereign, however, treated him in a 
very different manner when he was afflifted by the 
hand of Providence. During the diſcuſſion of this 
buſineſs in parliament, Mr. Pitt addreſſed a letter to 
the Prince of Wales, dated goth December, which 
ſtated, „“ that it was the opinion of his Majeſty's 
faithful ſervants, that His Royal Highneſs ſhould be 
empowered to exerciſe the royal authority during the 
illneſs, and in the name of his father; provided ne- 
vertheleſs, that the care of the King's perſon, with 
the diſpoſition of his houſchold, ſhould be committed 
to the Queen;_and that the power to be exerciſed by 
the Prince, ſhould not extend to the perſonal pro- 
perty of his father; to the granting of any office, 
reverſion or penſion, except where the law abſolutely 
required it, as in the caſe of the judges, for any other 
term than during the King's pleaſure; nor the con- 
ferring of any peerage, unleſs upon ſuch perſons of 
the royal iſſue as ſhould have attained the age of 
twenty one years.” The Prince of Wales's anſwer 
was written by Mr. Burke, is dated Jan. 29, 1789. 
It is worthy of being preſented as a pure model of 
the epiſtolary ſtile, and expreſſive of the ſentiments of 
the Prince on a ſubject of the higheſt and moſt natural 
concern, and perſonal delicacy. After acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of Mr. Pitt's letter, „ Nothing,” he 
ſaid, “done by the two Houſes of Parliament, could 
be a proper ſubject of his animadverſion ; but when, 
previouſly to any dilcuſſion in perliament, the out- 
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line of a ſcheme of government, in which it was 
propoſed that he ſhould be perſonally and principally 
concerned, and by which the royal authority and the 
public welfare might be deeply affected, were ſent to 
him for his confideration, it would be unjuſtifiable in 
him to withhold an explicit declaration of his fen- 
timents. His ſilence might be conſtrued into a 
previous approbation of a plan, the accompliſhment . 
of which every motive of duty to his father and 
ſovereign, as well as of regard for the public intereſt, 
obliged him to conſider as injurious to both. He 
did not expect that a plan, by which government 
was to be rendered difficult, if not tmpraQticable, 
would be offered to his conſideration, at a moment 
when government, deprived of its chief energy and 
ſupport, ſeemed peculiarly to need the cordial and 
united aid of all deſcriptions of good ſubjetts. He 
forbore to remark on the ſeveral parts of the ſketch 
laid before him, It was not probable that any argu- 
ment of his would produce an alteration of ſentiment 
in the pro jectors of it. But he truſted to the wiſdom 
and juſtice of parliament, when the ſubje& ſhould 
come under their deliberation. It was with deep 
regret that he perceived in the contents of Mr. Pitt's 
paper a project for introducing weakneſs, diſorder, 
inſecurity into every branch of political buſineſs;— 

a project for dividing the royal family from each 
other; for ſeparating the court from the ſtate; and 
depriving government of its natural and accuſtomed 
ſuppart;—a ſcheme for diſconnetting the authority 
to command ſervice, from the power of animating it 
by reward; and for allotting to the prince all the 
invidious duties of government, without the means 
of ſoftening them to the public by any one att of 
grace, fayour, or benignity. His feelings were ren- 
dered more painful by obſerving, that the plan was 
not founded in any general principle, but was cal- 
culated to infuſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions in that 
quarter, whoſe confidence it would ever be the firſt 
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pride of his life to merit and obtain, On the mo- 
tives and object of the reſtriction he had liitle ta 
obſerve. Miniſters had only informed him what the 
powers were which they meant to refuſe, not why 

ey were withheld. As the powers and preroga- 

= of the crown were veſted there in truſt for the 

benefit of the people, and were ſecured only becauſe 
neceſlary to preſerve the point and balance of the 
3 the plea of public utility ought to be 
ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, which called for the 
extinction or ſuſpenſion of any one of thoſe eſſential 
Tights in the ſupreme power or its repreſentatives, 
or which could juſtify the prince in conſenting, that 
in his perſon an experiment ſhould be made, to 
aſcertain with how ſmall a portion of the- kingly 
pawer the executive government of the country 
might be carried on. If ſecurity for the king's re- 
poſſeſſing his rightful government were any part of 
the objett of the propoled plan, the prince had only 
to be convinced that any meaſure was neceſſary, or 
even conducive to that end, to be the firſt to urge 
it, as the preliminary and paramount conſideration 

ol any ſettlement, in which he would conſent to ſhare, 

If attention to what it was preſumed might be the 
king's feelings and wiſhes on the happy day of his 
—_— were the object, it was with the trueſt ſin- 
cerity the prince expreſſed his firm conviction, that 
na event could be more repugnant to the feelings of 
bis royal father, than to know, that the government 
of his fon and repreſentative had exhibited the ſove- 
_— in a ſtate of degradation, of curtailed 
authority, and diminiſhed energy—a ſtate, hurtful in 


* the proſperity and good government of 
is people, and injurious in its precedent to the ſecu- 
rity of the monarch, and the rights of his family. 
The prince alfo felt himſelf compelled to remark, 
that it was not neceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor proper, to 
luggeſt a reſtraint on his granting away the king's 
real and perſonal property: he did not conceive that 
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he was by law entiled.to make any ſuch grant; and 
he was ſure, that he never had. ſhewn the ſmalleſt . 
inclination to poſleſs any ſuch power. He had diſ- 
charged his duty in thus giving his free opinion of 
the plan. Yet, his convittion of the evils which 
might ariſe from the government of the country, 
remained longer in a maimed and debilitated ſtate, 
outweighed in his mind every other conſiderations 
and would determine him to undertake the painful 
truſt impoſed upon him by the preſent melanchol 
neceflity (Which of all the king's ſubjetts he deplored 
the moſt) in full confidence, that the affection and 
loyalty to the king, the experienced attachment to 
the Houſe of Brunſwick, and the generofity which 
had always diſtinguiſhed the nation, would carry him 
through the many. difficulties, inſeparable from fo 
critical a ſituation, with comfort to himſelf, with 
honour to the king, and with advantage to the pub- 
ieee | 155 
Mr. Burke is alſo ſaid to have been the author of 
a ſpeech intended to have been delivered by the 
Duke of York in the upper Houle on certain pro- 
vilions in the regency bill“. It abounds with elo- 
quence and argument, and does not appear to have 
diminiſhed the writer's ſtock either of the one or the 
other, in the diſcuſſion of every ſtage of the bill. 
Mr. Burke ſometimes ruffled even the placid temper 
of Mr. Pitt in theſe debates. The latter called the 
former to order ſeveral times. Mr. Burke was 
not very fond of being interrupted in his flights, 
eſpecially when he mounted his fiery footed courſer, 
and dealt out his arrows in almoſt every direction, 
which happened to be one night the caſe; the firſt time 
he was arreſted in his career in a tone litile lefs 
impaſſionate than his own, which did not eſcape his 
obſervation. „ The Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) ſaid he, calls me to order in ſo mild a 
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voice, that it reminds me of two lines which J once 
read in an old poet ;— 


& There roar d the prophet of the northern nation, | 
& Scorch'd in a flaming ſpeech on moderation.“ 


He had not proceeded very far when he was called 
to order again by Mr. Pitt, with a ſmile, which Mr. 
Burke ſaid, reminded bim of a line in another poet: 


„ There madneſs laugh'd in ireful mood,” 


Ihe aſperities which paſſed berwixt theſe two gen- 
temen throughout the diſcuſſion of this bill, leſt 
little room to expect for that coalition which after- 
wards took place. zu 
On the 7th of March, 1788, Mr. Steele brought up 
the report of Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India Declaratory Bill, 
Mr. Burke declared, on the introduction of this bill that 
he would reſiſt it in every ſtage; he kept his word, and 
having exhauſted all his. arguments, he flew to thoſe 
that were inexhauſtible in his hands—ſatyr and plea- 
ſantry. He was particularly ſevere on Mr. Dundas, 
He compared the bill itſelf to a Polypus of pream- 
bles; it came forward, he ſaid, like other inſects, in 
the humble form of an egg, then a caterpillar, then 
a fly, &c. He then changed the ſimile, and ſaid, 
when it was firſt brought in it was ſhewn about like 
an abortion in a bottle. Such was the ſeverity of 
ſome of his remarks, that even Mr. Dundas eyidently 
evinced that he felt fore. | | We 
On the 2d of March, 1790, Mr. Fox moved for 
Jeave to bring in a bill to repeal the Corporation and 


Teſt Acts. Mr. Burke oppoſed the motion in a 


ſpeech of conſiderable length, in the courſe of which 
he read ſeveral extracts from the political writings 
of Dr. Prieſtley, and commented on them with great 
acerbity and perſonal rancour. 179 


Mr. Grey, actuated by the pureſt motives of hu- 
manity, brought in a bill for the relief of unfortunate 
debtors, Mr. Burke paid many handſome compli- 
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ments to the Honourable Mover, and the pains which 
he had taken to diſtinguiſh the unfortunate from the 
criminal. His (Mr. B's) deſcription of the firſt claſa 
was extremely pathetic and affecting. The facility of 


credit in this country, he obſerved, gave the creditor 


a raſh reſort to the perſon of debtor. The-mind of 
the latter might be ſaid to be 1mpriſoned even before 
his perſon was immured in the walls of a gaol. The 
fight of a ſtrange face filled him with alarm, the ap- 
pcarance of a letter ſhook his nerves, and a knock 
at the door filled his breaſt with anxiety, ſuſpenſe, 


and fear : and after he had pined for ſome years in 


miſery and diſtreſs, if enlarged by an att of grace 
or inlolvency, he returned from the bare walls of a 
priſon to the bare walls of a gloomy apartment and 
a famiſhed family, with his credit blaſted, and every 

ray of hope tinged with deſpair. 55 
On the 27th of February, 1790, Mr. Flood gave 
notice that he intended, on the 4th of the next 
month, to move for leave to bring in a, bill to re- 
form the repreſentation in parliament. Mr, Burke 
requeſted his Honourable Friend (Mr. F.) would” 
recal the notice he had jult given, and abſtain from 
all diſcuſſion on the ſubject; the fire of liberty, as 
it was falſely called, had been kindled in a neigh- 
bouring country, and he did not wiſh that one of the 
ſparks of that flame ſhould fall in this, for it was not 
that mild temperate flame that might be called the 
emanation of reaſon, religion, and prudence ; but a 
devquring fire, at which the ſerocious demagogue 
lighted his brand. This was the firſt time that he 
mentioned the revolution of France in the Houſe of 
Commons. As he had touched on this ſubjeft, be 
ſcarce ever miſſed to introduce it in the malt | 
debate. As Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox did not ac- 
company him to the full extent of all thoſe Philippics, 
It was eaſy to obſerve, from his countenance and ſome 
expreſſions which he drops, that he meditated an 
attack on thoſe two gentlemen, which he carried 
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partly into execution onthe report of the army eſtimates 
on tue 5th of February, 1790. The manly openneſs 
and candour of Mr, Fox, and the mildneſs of his reply 
to what bad fallen from Mr. Burke on that occaſion, 
ſeemed to have ſome effect in ſoothing his temper for 
the time, ſo that he did not pour out all the vials of 
his Wrath; but on the gth of the ſame month he came 
down to the Houſe, fully prepared to renew the 
attack ; he hegan with a detail of the French revo- 
lution from what he called the ${00d-bud of it to the 
time he was ſpeaking ; he then entered into a hiſtory 
of the authors of it. Such a biographical ſketch was 
never exhibited; ſcarce could the imagination of 
a Shakeſpeare call ſuch a bloody, tyrannical, pro- 
ſcribing, ferocious, crew into exiſtence; ſuch a 
catalogue of crimes, ſuch a liſt of yices, were 
never caſt in the mint of human depravity ; 
“ Thoſe wretches,” he ſaid, had loſt all pretenſion 
to the name of man; they, like Herod and Nero, 
looked on humanity to be weakneſs, virtue a preju- 
dice; their hearts could be only warmed with the 
*facrilegious flames that devoured prieſts and altars ; 
they naturalized murder, croaked and thirſted for 
blood and power, attempted to invert the very de- 
crees of nature, and called on confuſion as the order 
of the day. | | | 
Throughout the whole of this ſpeech Mr. Burke 
did not ſo much as touch on lettres de cachet, the 
Baſtile, or the farmers general, who drank the 
tears of the widows and orphans out of cups of gold. 
Mr. Fox complimented Mr. Burke on his elo- 
quence, but repeated his former declaration, that if 
ever he could look at a ſtanding army with leſs con- 
ſttutional jealouſy than before, it was now, ſince, 
during the late tranſattions in France, the army had 
manifeſted, that on becoming foldiers they did not 
ceaſe to continue citizens, and would not att as the 
mere inſtruments of a deſpot. This expreſſion re- 
newed Mr. Burke's choler, and as his brain was well 
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known to be a mint of phraſes, he attacked the 
French revolution with redoubled rage, nor was he 
choice of the epithets which he applied to Mr. Fox. 
They paſſed by him, it is true, like “ the idle wind 
which he reſpected not,” but his heart was fo full to 
think of the conduct of a man who held ſo dear a 
place in it, that he burſt into tears. Mr. .Sheridan 
role, and commented on Mr. Burke's ſpeech with 
ſuch irreſiſtible force of argument, eloquence, and 
poignancy of wit, that Mr. Burke immediately threw 
off the maſk, burſt into an open declaration of hoſe 
 tilities, and declared that his Honourable Friend and 
he were from that moment JA in their politics 
for ever. His geſture and countenance on pro- 
nouncing thefe. words, were compared by a gen- 
tleman in the gallery to the ſoldier mentioned in 
Lucan's Pharſalia, who was bit by a ſerpent in the 
deſert of Lybia*®. Mr. Burke's conduct on this 
occaſton gave birth to various conjectures. It was 
ſuppoſed by ſome that he envied the talents of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, but truth is the daughter of 
time, and ſhe has ſince brought the whole to 
light. \ |; 5 

"Mr. Burke was amongſt the firft to praiſe the revo- 
lution in Poland, but he was ſcarce ever heard to 
lament the fate of it. When be ſaw the foundation 
of that glorious edifice laid, he rejoiced at it, but 
when he ſaw it buried in ruins, he never was known 
to ſhed a tear over it. In commemoration of that 
promiſing event, in which, to ule his own words, 
every thing was kept in its place and order, but 
in that place and order every thing was bettered, 
the Poles ſtruck a medal of the late unfortuate 


®* Tendit cutemy pereunte figutd, „ 
Miſcens cuntta tumor; toto jam corpore major, 
Humanumgue 2 15 modum, ſuper omnia nembra 

- Efflatur ſanies : late pollente venenq, 


Iiſe latet penitiis congefty corpore merſus, 
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5 Poniatouſki, bid ins jeſty ſent one of thoſe warm from 
the mint to Mr, Burke; with a letter in his own hand 
writing in the Engliſh language, as he ſaid, he thought 
it the moſt copious and AL. to convey the high 
ſenſe which he entertained of Mr. Burke's patriotiſm 
and talents, Mr. Burke returned a very polite an- 
ſwer, ſtating that ſo high a mark of eſteem might be 
ſuppoſed to awaken his vanity, but it tended rather 
to encreaſe his vencration and eftcem for the cha- 
ratter of a prince whom he had long admired; He 
ſaid, he had no cabinet of medals, but that if he had 
the, richeſt in the univerſe he was perſuaded he 
would be at a loſs in what illuſtrious ſeries he would 
place that of his majeſty. It muft be placed as the 
firſt of a new one; he had a ſon, and happy would 
it be for him if he lived to be able to add a ſecond 
to it. He then launched out in praiſe of the Poliſh 
revolution, the origin and progreſs of which he 
alcribed to the king; 6 You,” faid he, “ that may 
be truly called the father and not the proprietor of 
your people.“ He entreated his majeſty to pardon 
the length of the letter, as the language of command 
was brevity, but he was grown old, and fond of 
dwelling on a theme ſo dear to his heart, beſides it 
was the very nature of gratitude, that it thought it 
never could fay enough. = 

On the goth of April, 1792, Mr. Grey brought 
forward the queſtion of parliamentary reform. Mr. 
Burke roſe immediately after Mr. Fox had delivered 
his opinion on this - momentous queſtion. He 
claimed the indulgence of the Houſe as one that 
did not trouble them often, and one who was not 
to be impelled by a ſmall exigency. “ He knew 
himſelf unfit for the general duties of the Houſe, 
and was not like the archbiſhop of Grenada, who, 
contrary to the motives and remonſtrances of his 
beſt friends, would not be perſuaded that his facul- 
ties were on the decline, when found no longer fit 
for the ſituation he held, he could, without great 
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concern, obey the voice that warned him to retztes _ 
yet, after ſerving in that Houſe for a 

ears, he might ſtill be of ſome uſe in defending it's 
borders as invalids, after wearing out their youth, 
and compatted manhood, are placed in garriſon, 
when diſcharged from the active duties of military 
life.” He inſiſted that a remedy fhould not be re- 
ſorted to till the diſeaſe was pointed out, and that 
the grievances pointed out and exaggerated, did not 
exiſt, and that the attempt was merely to enſnare 
people by the gingle of the word reform, a word of 
five letters, and worth little more than the founds 
they conveyed. 1 1 
Mr. Burke ſtill affected a kind of whining friend- 
ſhip for Mr. Fox; he did not riſe ſo often as uſual, 
and when he did, it was merely to introduce the 
French revolution. Almoſt every ſpeech which he 
delivered on this ſubject, might be divided into 
three parts, the tragic, the comic, and the farcical. 
In the laſt he often ſunk to mere buffoonery, but 
the whole was eloquent in general. It was in the 
firſt of theſe diviſions that he introduced the dagger 
ſcene; this was a prattical trope, as Mr. Sheridan 
called it, and as he had declared a few minutes 
before, he drew that weapon from his bofom that 
neutrality was his mottos Mr. Courtenay humour- 
ouſly called it an armed neutrality as ſoon as he ſaw. 
it in his hand. In one of his antigallicùn ſpeeches 
he drew a humourous picture of the metaphy ſicians, 
rhetoricians, and politicians of France, in the courſe 
of which he illuſtrated the new lights of that coun- 
try with the following quotation ;—— 


& So have I ſeen in larder dark, 

 & Of veal a lucid loin, 

& Replete with many a brilliant ſparks 
& (As wiſe phaloſophers remark} ) 
6 At once both ſtink and ſhine,” | 
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On the 18th of February, 1793, Mr. Fox ae 
forward a motion relative to the war. As Mr. Burke 
was at war with the French, at war with Mr. Fox; 
&c. &c. and at war with himſelf, this motion fur- 
niſhed him with an opportunity of pouring out all 
that he had bottled up on the ſubjett. Towards the 
concluſion of his ſpeech, he entered into a character 
of all the individuals in France, with whom a mi- 
niſter from this country might be ſuppofed to treat. 
From Roland down to Santerre he proteited that 
the hangman was the only honeſt man in France; 
and that every man, woman, and child in that coun- 
try were murderers. He was extremely angry with 
Mr. Fox for calling the late King of Pruſſia a deſpot 
with reſpect to the part which he took in the plunder 
of Poland. He ſaid, he could buy a parrot for a 
ſhilling that could be taught to ſay. deſpot, deſpot, 
from morn till night. Mr. Grey anſwered, that a 
parrot could be alſo taught to ſay murderer, ban- 
ditti, Briſſot, &c. &c. On the 4th of March, 1793, 
Mr. Sheridan moved for a committee to enquire 
into the ſeditious practices alleged to exiſt in the 
country. Mr. Burke continued to fit in the oppoſi- 
tion bench, but as ſoon as Mr. Sheridan had handed 
his motion to the Speaker, Mr. Burke ſtarted up, 
ran towards the Treaſury Bench, and when he got to 
the middle of the floor, he turned round, looked 
with an eye full of indignation on thoſe be had left 
behind him, and exclaimed, „I quit the camp, I quit 
the camp.” Mr. Sheridan faid, 4 He hope „ As the 
Honourable Gentleman had quitted the "camp as 0 
deferter, that he would not return as @ fþy.” 

In 1792, Mr. Burke addrefled a letter to his 
friend, Sir H. Langriſhe, «„ on the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and the propriety of admitting 
them to the eleftive franchiſe conſiſtently with the 
principles of the conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the 
revolution.“ As this queſtion had occupied his 
attention from his earlieſt days, ſo it exhibits all 
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the marks of the different ſtages of his life the toys 
of childhood, the fre of youth, the vigour of man- 
hood, and the cool collected judgment of old age. 
fe has endeavoured to prove in this pamphlet, that 
the alcendancy of humanity, juſtice, and found policy 
ought to riſe ſuperior to the alcendaney of any religi- 
ous ſect or party Religionis non eft cogere religionem. 
On the 28th of February, 1793, Mr. Burke and 
his fon withdrew their names from the Whig Club. 
Mr. Burke's writings on the French revolution 
have been fo univerſally read, that it is needleſs to 
make any remarks on them, and though they abound _ 
with many ſplendid pallages, there is fcaree an ori- 
ginal thought in the whole, The firſt pamphlet 
which he publiſhed on that fubjea is chiefly taken 
from the writings of Mallet du Pan. Having now 
retired on a penſion, it was thought that he would 
have laid down the pen, and enjoyed himſelf in 
the converſation of a few ſfele& friends, or in read- 
ing ſuch writers as teach us to wean our affettions 
from all ſublunary matters, efpecially as he had loſt 
his fon, the prop of his old age. In this ſituation, it 
was expected that he would have exclaimed with the 
poet on a ſimilar occaſion; | 


% Know all the diſtant din the world can keep, 
% *Rolts o'er my grotto, and but ſoothis my ſleep.” * 


But his paffions accompanied him whitherſoever he 
went, and in that very retirement he attacked the 
Duke of Bedford, becauſe that young nobleman dif- 
charged his public duty. The privileged claſs, how- 
ever, we believe will not conſider that attack as a 
trophy that ought to be hung on the Corinthian pillar 
of poliſhed ſociety. His conduQ to Mr. Fox was 
rather myſterious, but his penſion explained it. He 
might have parted with his old friend in a more 
decent and dignified manner. He was envious of | 
his great talents undoubtedly, and though artfal 
enough in every other * he could nat canceal 
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it, for he complained in the Houſe of Commons that 
Mr. Fox's ſpeeches were detailed at greater length 
and with more fidelity than his own. It was fill 
more viſible one day with a man of letters, who 
made the following remark : In Tullio omnes 
linguam mirantur, petlus non æquè: In Ariſtotele 
pettus omnes, linguam non item: In Foxio, pettus 
el linguam ue. His ia agar" might be faid 
to have grown with his growth, and to have gathered 
ſtrength with his weakneſs, and there was ſcarce a 
ſhaft leveled at him in the public prints or other 
medium that he did not read. Some years fince at 
dinner at Lord Tankerville's, the converſation turned 
on caricatures; a gentleman obſerved, that he be- 
li-ved Mr. Fox had been oftener exhibited in that 
line than any other man in the kingdom. „I beg 
your pardon,” ſa.d Mr. Burke, „I think I may put 
in my claim to a greater number and variety of ex- 
hibitions in that way than my honourable friend.” 
& I hope,” ſaid Mr. Fox, „they give you no un- 
ealineſs,” Not in the leaſt,” replied Mr. Burke, 
& J have ſeen them all, and I remember them all, 
and if it would not be treſpaſſing on the indulgence 
of the company, 1 could repeat the different cha- 
ratters in which I have been repreſented, obedient 
to the mimic powers of the pencil.” Accordingly he 
began and deſcribed them all in ſo humourous a 
manner as to ſet the table on a roar. : 

Mr. Burke had only one child, a fon; he was 
educated at Oxford, and returned for the borough 
of Malton, but never took his ſeat. As his health was 
viſibly on the decline, his father took lodgings for him 
at Brompton for the benefit of the air. He was 
attended by DoQtor Brocklſby. His father was 
inconſolable, and in the agony of his grief wrung his 
hands one morning, and ſighed ſo deeply that his 
ſon overheard him, which induced him to riſe, dreſs, 
and walk down ſtairs, with the aſſiſtance of his ſer- 
vant, When he came to the door he pauſed to col- 
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ject - ſtrength, walked in without any help, and 
ſeated himſelf on the ſopha between his father and 
mother; the day was fine; he roſe and repeated 
Milton's morning boa lat down, roſe a ſecond time 


to repeat it again, but had ſcarce uttered a few lines 
when he funk into the arms of his parents, and ex- 
pired without a ſigh, in the thirty-leventh year of his 
age. i | 
"Soo after Mr. Burke publiſhed his Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, it was intended to preſent 
him with the freedom of the univerſity of Dublin 
and other academic honours, but the warm part 
which he took in the queſtion of the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, prevented that 
intention, it is ſaid, from being carried into effect, 
and if it even had it could not encreaſe his fame as 
a writer or ſpeaker. He did not truſt to his pen in 
promoting the cauſe of the Catholics, he ſent his fon 
to Ireland for that purpoſe, who received a thouſand 
E for his miſſion. This induced many to be- 
ieve that the zeal which was exhibited on that 
occaſion flowed from his attachment to the Romiſh 
Church, and the old erroneous ſtory of his being bred 
at St, Omers was revived. This queſtion being 
put one day to Dr. Doctor Goldſmith, ' « I don't 
ſee,” ſaid the Doctor, + that he had any occaſion. 
to be bred there.” To repel thoſe charges, he wrote 
a letter to Thomas Burgh, Eſq; of Old Town, in 
Ireland, in which he ſtated, at full length, the rea- 
ſons which induced him to become the advocate 
of the Iriſh Catholics, * When Mr. Burke was a 
young man it is ſaid that he attempted to write a 
tragedy, but that having ſhewn a few paſſages of it 
to a friend, he was perſuaded to turn his attention 
to ſome other literary line, in which he would thine 
to more advantage. His Eſſay on the Sublime and 


Beautiful was the firſt produttion of his pen that drew _ | 


the attention of the learned. When the late Lord 
Cheſterfield firſt read it, be ſaid the ſublime was 
RA 
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beautiful, and the beautiful ſublime. As an orator 
Mr. Barke paid very little attention to the graces, as 
his utterance was in general vehement, his geſticula- 
tion partook of the ſame paſſion. His reading was 
various, and he had the happy art of making every 
thing he read his own, 10 that his plagiariſm often 
eſcaped in the peculiar flow and modification of his 
words. His memory was tenacious, his imagination 
fo fervid and head ſtrong, that it could ſcarce be 
reſtrained by his judgment, but ſwelled “ due on, 
and ſcarce ever knew retiring ebb.” The ſolidity 
of his judgment was often loſt in the brilliancy of 
his fancy, as the ſolidity of the ſun is often Joſt in 
the ſplendour of his beams. In the heat and whirl- 
wind of his paſſions he fell at times into low ex- 
preſſions, as the rapid ſhowers in South. America 
when they waſh down gold mingle it with common 
ſand. He was a great lover of agriculture, abſte. 
mious in his diet, and plain in his dreſs. His favorite 
maxim was, that the paſſions ought to inſtruct the 
reaſon; this, perhaps, may account for his conduct 
in the evening of his life. If he had paid more 
attention to his private affairs, his friends and ad- 
mirers, perhaps, would not have to lament that he 
died a penſioner. 

& Grandeur of ſoul” ſays a celebrated writer, 
& that haughtily firuggles with poverty, and will 
neither yield to, nor make terms with misfortunes; 
which through every ſituation repoſes a noble con- 
ſidence in itſelf, and has an immoveable view to 
future glory and honour, aſtoniſhes the world with 
admiration and delight. We, as it were, lean for- 
ward with ſurprize and trembling joy to behold the 
human ſoul collecting its ſtrength, and aſſerting a 


right to ſuperior fates.” During his laft illneſs, Mr. 


Burke was attended by Doctor Lynn, of Windſor. 
A cancerous abſceſs had been long gathering in his 
fide, which at laſt came to a ſuppuration. He was 


pertettly collected and found in his intellects to the 
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laſt moment, and a few hours before his death con- 
verſed with ſome of his friends on political ſubjetts. 
His enmity to the French republic continued to 
burn till the fuel was quite exhauſted. Having read 
one of Addiſon's papers in the SpeCtator, he felt 
himſelf ſo weak that he beckoned to be removed, 
and expired as his domeſtics were conveying him to 


bis bed. | 


— —-— 


Charafter of Mr. Burke by an anonymous writer. 


As a ſenator he was uniformly attached to the party 
he ſet out with, and though his private fortune was 
far from being eſtabliſhed, and though different ad- 
miniſtrations would be proud to detach him, he role 
and fell with his party. 5 

He has been charged with not being always con- 
Rant to his on declarations and definitions ; but 

before he is judged on this ground, times and cir- 
cumſtances ſhould be well weighed. In our mixed 
conſtitution there are times when the power of the 
prince, or the people, may be alternately too much 
or too little, and the politician who now ſpeaks in 
favour of the one, and then of the other, may be 
equally conſiſtent. There was a period, not very 
remote from the preſent, when the power of the 
crown was thought “ to have encrealed, was en- 
crealing, and ought to be diminiſhed ;”” but now that 
democracy 1s taking ſuch hideous ſtrides in Europe, 
every Engliſhman feels it his duty to rally round the 
throne, as the beſt ſupport of freedom, ſubordination, 
and liberty. | | | 

He was a firm profeſſor of the Chriſtian religion, 
and exerciſed its principles in its duties; wiſely con- 
ſidering, “ that whatever diſunites man from God, 
diſunites man from man.“ He looked within him- 
ſelf for the regulation of his conduct, which was 
exemplary in all the relations of liſe ; he was warm in 
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his affedtions, ſimple in his manners, plain in his 
table, arrangements, &c. &c. and ſo little affefted 
with the follics and diſſipations of what is called 
6: the higher claſſes,” that he was totally ignorant of 
them; ſo that this great man, with all his talents, 
would be mere lumber in a modern drawing-room ; 
not but he excelled. in all the refinements as well as 
ſtrength of converſation, and could, at times, badi- 
nage with great {kill and natural eaſe; but what are 
ſuch qualifications to a people where cards and dice 
conſtitute their buſineſs, and faſhionable vices their 

converlation. | | 


Charatler of Mr. Burke by Thomas Burgh, Efq; 


& Take him for all in all,” Edmund Burke muſt 
be conſidered as a man of great and extraordinary 
talents, who juſtly acquired in his own day the ap- 
plauſes of his countrymen, and who will always hold 
an elevated rank amongſt the ſtateſmen and philoſo- 

hers of Europe. | 

A character that would be, indeed, generally imt- 
tated if it had not arrived at a height diſcouraging 
to human nature; that yielded to none of any age or 
country, as every virtue, public and private, every 
ability, had iſs it to the higheſt point of perfection 
of which our nature was found to be capable; which 
ſtood, indeed, not only diſtinguiſhed above thoſe of 
modern times, but added to the greatneſs of the 
greateſt of antiquity, the accumulated knowledge and 
accumulated wiſdom of the ages thai have elapſed, 
and the worlds that have been ſince diſcovered, I 
cannot but lament that in a country diſtinguiſhed 
by the birth and education of ſuch a perſon, a coun- 
a for which he had riſqued his moſt near, his moſt 
advantageous intereſts, ſome had been found who 
afteticd to regard him as an alien, and to deny him 
the rank of a friend and citizen. He diſdained to 
think any vindication neceſſary, but ſhould have 
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no difficulty in telling his countrymen what was 
told to the greateſt people of the earth in behalf of a 
character much inſerior in every of conſideration: 
Eum cum fit crois non modo non ſegregandum a numero 
civium, verum etiam, ſi non eſſet cruis, adſciſcendum 
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Character of Mr. Burke by the Rev. Thomas Campbell, 
Author of the Hiſtory of Ireland. 


His learning is fo various and extenſive, that we 
might praiſe it for its range and compaſs, were it not 
ſtill more praiſe-worthy for its ſolidity and depth. 
His imagination is ſo lively and ſo creative, that 
he may juſtly be called the child of fancy; and 
therefore his enemies, for even he is not without 
them, would perſuade us, that his fancy overbears 
his judgment. — Whereas, this fine frenzy is, as it 
ought to be, only a ſecondary ingredient in the high 
compoſition of a man, who not only reflects honour 
on his native country, but elevates the dignity of 
human nature. In his moſt eccentric flights, in 
his moſt ſeemingly wild excurſions, in the moſt 
boiſterous tempeſt of his paſſion, there is always a 
guardian angel which rides in the whirlwind, and 
directs the ſtorm. His grand charaQteriftic is genius, 
and ruling faculty his judgment, though certainly not 
of that cold kind which the low world call prudence; 
but his reaſon is enlightened by intuition, and whilſt 
be perſuades as an orator, he inſtrutts as a philoſopher. 

A nobleman of the higheſt ſtation and abilities in 
England, though of an oppoſite party in politics, 
when he heard the petty minions of the day decry 
his powers, ſtopped them ſhort, and ſaid: “ Come, 
come, hold your tongue, the next age could not know 
that there was oratory in this, if Edmund Burke had 
not printed his ſpeeches.” And Dr. Johnſon, gene- 
rally a niggard in panegyric, ſpeaking of that parity 
of talents which is generally diſtributed to the ſons 
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of men, has been heard to fay, that duri 

| Een | at during his ac- 

| . with life, he kbes but 3 
ad riſen conſidetably above the common ſtand 4: 

| the one was Lord Chatham, the other was Ed na 

| Burke. | 82858 


THE 
BEAUTIES OF BURKE, 


* ! 57 4 6.4 -:6 
ACT OF GRACE, 


IVEVEER reliſhed Acts of Grace, nor ever ſub- 
mitted to them but from deſpair of better. They 
arc a diſhonourable invention, by which, not from 
humanity, not from policy, but merely becauſ&ye. 
have not room enough to hold theſe victims of the 
abſurdity of our laws, we turn looſe upon the public 
three or four thouſand naked wretches, corrupted by 
the habits, debaſed by the ignominy, of a priſon. If 
the creditor had a right to thoſe carcaſes, as a natural 
claim for his property, I am ſure we have no right 
to deprive him of that ſecurity. But if the few 
pounds of fleſh were not neceſſary to his ſecurity, 
we had not a right to detain the unfortunate debtor, 
—_ any benefit at all to the perſon that confined 
im. 


Speech previous to the Eleflion at Briſtol. 
ACCOUNTANTS (PUBLIC.) 


As the extent of our wars has ſcattered the ac- 
countants under the Paymaſter into every part of the 
globe, the grand and ſure paymaſter, Death, in all 
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his ſhapes, calls theſe accountants to another reckon« 
ing. Death, indeed, domineers over every thing 
but the forms of the Exchequer. Over theſe he has 
no power; they are impaſſive and immortal. The 
audit of the Exchequer, more ſevere than the audit 
to which the accountants are gone, demands proofs 
which in the nature of things are difficult, ſometimes 
impoſſible to be had. In this reſpe& too, rigour, 
as uſual, defeats itſelf, Then, the Exchequer never 
gives a particular receipt, or clears a man of his 
account, as far as it goes. A final acquittance, (or 
a quietus, as they term it) is ſcarcely ever to be ob- 
tained. Terrors and ghoſts of unlaid accountants 
haunt the houſes of their children from generation to 
gcheration. Families, in the courſe of ſucceſſion, 
all into minorities ; the inheritance comes into the 
hands of females; and very perplexed affairs are 
often delivered over into the hands of negligent 
guardians and faithleſs ſtewards. So that the demand 
remains, when the advantage of the money is gone, 
if ever any advantage at all has been made of it. 
This is a cauſe of infinite diſtreſs to families; and 
becomes a ſource of influence to an extent. that can 
fcarecly be imagined, but by thoſe who have taken 
ſome pains to trace it. The mildneſs of Govern- 
ment in the employment of uſeleſs and dangerous 
powers, furniſhes no reaſon for their continuance. 
if Vet Oecon. Reform, 


ABUSE OF OFFICE. 


IT is neceſlary, n all matters of public complaint, 
where men frequently feel right and argue wrong, to 
ſeparate prejudice from reaſon; and to be very ſure, 
in attempting the redreſs of a grievance, that we hit 
upon its real ſcat, and its true nature. Where there 
is an abuſe in office, the firſt thing that occurs in 
heat is to cenſure the officer. Our natural diſpo- 
ſition leads all our inquiries rather to perſons than 


* 
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to things. But this prejudice is to be .correQted by 
maturer thinking. id. ON? err 
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ABUSE (INVETERATE:;) | 

Bur there is a time, when men will not ſuffer bad 
things becauſe their anceſtors have ſuffered worle, 
There is a time, when the hoary head of inveterate 


abuſe will neither draw reverence nor obtain pro- 
tettion.Ibid. | „ 
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Tuz foreign Miniſters are the links of our con- 
nection with other nations. Ibid. 5 


— 


3 ADDRESSERSs/ | _ Ny 
TazxE are many circumſtances in the zeal 
ſhewn for civil war, which ſeem to diſcover. little of 
real magnanimity. The addreſſers offer their own 
perſons, and they are ſatisfied with hiring Germans ; 
they promiſe their private fortunes, and they mort- 
gage their country. They have all the merit of 

volunteers, without riſque of perſon, or charge 
contribution; and when the unfeeling arm of a 
foreign ſoldiery pours out their ' kindred blood like 
water, they exult and triumph, as if they themſelves 

had performed ſome notable exploit. | 
Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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ARBITRARY POWER. _ | 

I ſhould be ſorry, that any thing framed in con- 

tradiction to the ſpirit of our conſtitution, did not 
* 


of 


| 
eo 
i 


the miſchie 


tremely grateful to the human mind ; and this ſwelling 
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inſtantly produce, in faft, the groſſeſt of the evils 


with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is 


lying dormant a long time, or being firſt very rarely 
exerciſed, that arbitrary power ſteals upon a people. 
On the next uneonſtitutional att, all the faſhionable 
world will be ready to ſay, Your prophecies are 
ridiculous, your fears are vain, you lee how little of 

| f which you formerly foreboded are come 
to paſs. Thus, by degrees, that artful ſoftening of 
all arbitrary power, che alledged unfrequency, or 
narrow extent of its operations, will be 1 as a 
ſort of aphoriſm; and Mr. Hume will not be ſingular 
in telling us, that the felicity of mankind is no more 
diſturbed by it, than by earthquakes, or thunder, or 
the more univerſal accidents of nature.—1b:d. 


. —— 


AMBITION. 


Gor has planted in man a ſenſe of ambition, and 
a ſatisfaction ariſing from the contemplation of his 


_ excelling his fellows in ſomething deemed valuable 


amongſt them. It is this paſſion that drives men to 
all the ways we ſee in uſe of fignalizing themſelves, 
and that tends to make whatever excites in a man the 
idea of this diſtinction ſo very pleaſant. It has been 
ſo ſtrong as to make very miſerable, men take com- 
fort, that they were ſupreme in mifery; and certain 
it is, that where we cannot diſtmgmſh ourſelves by 
ſomething excellent, we begin to take a complaceney 
in ſome {ingular infirmities, follies, or defects of one 
kind or other. It is on this principle that flattery is 
fo prevalent; for flattery is no more than what raiſes 
in a man's mind an idea of a preference which he has 
not. Now, whatever, either on good or upon bad 
grounds, tends to raiſe a man in his own opinion, 
produces a fort of ſwelling and triumph, that is ex- 
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is never more perceived, nor operates with more 
force, than when without danger we are converſant 
with terrible objects, the mind always claiming to 
itlelf ſome part of the dignity and importance of the 
things which it contemplates. Hence proceeds what. 
_ Longinus has obſerved of that glorying and ſenſe of 
inward greatneſs, that always fills the reader of ſuch. 
paſſages in poets and orators as are ſublime ; it is 
what every man mult have felt in himſelf upon ſuch 

occalions.—1bd —_ 4 116-08 LEY 


— 


ARISTOCRACY AND DESPOTISM. 


IT is now found, by abundant experience, that an 
ariſtocracy and a deſpotiſm differ but in name, and 
that a people who are in general excluded from any 
ſhare of the legiſlative, are to all intents and purpoſes, 
as much ſlaves, when rows independent of them, 
govern, as when but one omineers, The tyranny 
1s even more felt, as every individual of the' nobles 
has the haughtineſs of a ſultan ; the people are more. 
miſerable, as they ſeem on the verge of liberty, from 
which they are for ever debarred ; this fallacious idea 
of liberty, whilſt it preſents a vain ſhadow of hap- 
pineſs to the ſubject, binds faſter the chains of his 
ſubjection. What is left undone, by the natural 
avarice and pride of thoſe who are raiſed above the 
others, is compleated by their ſuſpicions, and their 
' dread of loſing an authority, which has no ſupport in 
the common utility of the nation. | 5 

| 7 Vindic. of Nat. Society. 
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ATHENIAN DEGENERACY DESCREBED., 

Taz Athenians made a very rapid progreſs to the 
moſt enormous exceſſes; the people under no re- 
ſtraint ſoon grew diffipated, luxurious, and idle. 


(6) 
They renounced all labour, and began to ſubfift 
themſelves from the public revenues. They loſt all 
concern for their common honour or ſafety, and 
could bear no advice that tended to reform them, 
At this time truth became offenſive to thoſe lords the 
people, and moſt highly dangerous to the ſpeaker, 
The orators no longer aſcended the roſtrum, but to 
corrupt them further with the moſt fulſome adula- 
tion. Theſe orators were all bribed by foreign 
princes on the one fide or the other. And beſides 
its own parties, in this city there were parties, and 
avowed ones too, for the Perſians, Spartans, and 
Mac. donians, ſupported each of them by one, or 
more demagogues penſioned and bribed to this 
miquitous ſervice. The people, forgetful of all 
virtue and public ſpirit, and intoxicated with the 
flatteries of their orators, (theſe courtiers of repub- 
lies, and endowed with the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
ratteriltics of all other courtiers) this people, I ſay, 
at lalt arrived at that pitch of madneſs, that they 
coolly and deliberately, by an expreſs law, made it 
capital for any man to propoſe an application of the 
immenſe ſums ſquandered in public ſhows, even to 
the moſt neceſſary purpoſes of the ſtate. When you 
ſee the people of this republic baniſhing or murdering 
their beſt and ableſt citizens, diſſipating the public 
treaſure with the moſt ſenſeleſs extravagance, and 
ſpending their whole time, as ſpettators or actors, in 
Playing, fiddling, dancing, and linging, does it not, 
my Lord, ſtrike your imagination with the image of 
a ſort of a complex Nero? And does it not ſtrike 
you with the greater horror, when you obſerve, not 
one man only, but a whole city, grown drunk with 
pride and power, running with a rage of folly into 
the ſame mean and ſenſeleſs debauchery and extra- 
vagance ? | 5 Tr 
The whole hiſtory of this celebrated republic is 
but one tiſſue of raſhneſs, folly, ingratitude, injuſtice, 


UC 
tumult, violence, and tyranny; and indeed of every 
ſpecies of wickedneſs that can well be imagined.— 
This was a city of wiſe men, in which a miniſter could 
not exerciſe his functions; a warlike people, amongſt 
whom a general did not dare either to gain or loſe a 
battle; a learned nation, in which a philoſopher 

could not venture on a free inquiry. This was the 


/ 


* 
— 


city which baniſhed Themiſtocles, ſtarved Ariſtidesy , 


forced into exile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagor ass 


and poiſoned Socrates. This was a city Which 
changed the form of its government with the moon; 
eternal conſpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing fixed 


and eſtabliſhed. A republic, as an ancient philo- _ 


ſopher has obſerved, is no one {ſpecies of govern- 
ment, but a magazine of every ſpecies; here you 
find every ſort of it, and that in the worſt form. 
As there is a perpetual change, one riſing and the 
ather falling, you have all the violence and wicked 
policy, by which a beginning power mult always 
acquire its ſtrength, and all the weakneſs by which 
falling ſtates are brought to a complete deſtruttion. 


AMERICAN WAR (EFFECTS OF). 


Tux aft of which I ſpeak iss among the fruits of 
the American war: a war, in my humble opinion, 


productive of many miſchiefs, of a kind which diſ- 


tinguiſh it from all others. Not only our policy is 


deranged, and our empire diſtracted, but our laws _ 
and our legiſlative ſpirit appear to have been totally ' 
perverted - by it. We have made war on our 
colonies, not by arms only, but 25 laws. As hoſ- 


tility and law are not very concordant ideas, every 
ſtep we have taken in this buſineſs, has been made 


by trampling on ſome maxim of juſtice, or ſome. 
capital principle of wiſe government. What pre- 


cedents were eſtabliſhed, and what principles over- 
4: 


Vindic. Nat. Society. 


turned, (f will not ſay of Engliſh privilege but of 
"wc Juſtice) in the Boſton Port, the Maſſachu- 
et's Charter, the Military Bill, and all that Jong 
array of hoſtile atts of parliament, by which the war 
with America has been begun and ſupported! Had 
the principles of any of theſe acts been firſt exerted 
on Englith ground, they would probably have ex- 


» 


pired as ſoon as they touched it. But by being re- 


moved from our perſons, they have rooted in our 
lays; and the lateſt poſterity will taſte the fruits of 
them. 
Nor 1s it the worſt effe& of this unnatural con- 
tention, that our laws are corrupted, Whilſt man- 
ners remain intire, they will correct the vices of law, 
and ſoften it at length to their own temper. But we 
have to lament, that in moſt of the late proceedings 
we ſee very few traces of that generoſity, humanity, 
and dignity of mind which formenly charatterized 
this nation. War ſuſpends the rules of moral obli- 
E and what is long ſuſpended is in danger of 
eing totally abrogated. Civil wars ſtrike deepeſt 
of all into the manners of the people. They vitiate 
their politics; they corrupt their morals; they per- 
vert even the natural taſte and reliſh of equity and 
Juſtice. By teaching us to conſider our fellow- 
citizens in an hollile light, the whole body of our 
nation becomes gradually leſs dear to us. The very 
names of affettion and kindred, which were the 
bond of charity whilſt we agreed, became new in- 
centives to hatred and rage, when the communion 
of our country is diſſolved. We may flatter our- 
ſelves/ that we ſhall not fall into this misfortune. 
But we have no charter of exemption, that I know of, 
from the ordinary frailties of our nature. 
What but that blindneſs of heart which ariſes from 
the phrenſy of civil contention, could have made 
any perſons conceive the preſent ſituation. of the 
Britiſh affairs as an object of triumph to themſelves, 
or of congratulation to their ſovereign? Nothing, 


{19} 
furely, could be more lamentable to thoſe Who re- 
member the flouriſhing days of this kingdom, than 
to ſee. the inſane joy of ſeveral -unhappy people, 
amidſt the ſad ſpectacle which our affairs and con- 
duct exhibit to the ſcorn.of Europe. We behold, 
(and it ſeems ſome people rejoice in beholding) our 
native land, which uſed to fit the envied arbiter 
all her neighbours, reduced to a ſervile dependent 


on their mercy; acquieſcing in aſſurances of frien "wx 


ſhip which ſhe does not truſt; complaining. of hot” 
lities which. ſhe dares not refent; deficient to her 
allies; lofty to her ſubjects, and ſubmiſhve to her 
enemies; whilſt the liberal government of this free 
nation is ſupported by the hireling ſword of German 
boors and vaſſals; and three millions of the ſubjetts 
of Great Britain are ſecking for protection to Englith 
privileges in the arms of France! | 
Indeed our affairs are in a bad condition. I do 
allure thoſe gentlemen who have prayed for war, 
and obtained the bleſſing they have ſought, that they 
are, at this inſtant, in very great {traits.———Letter to: 


the Sheriffs of Briſtol, — ; 


AMERICAN WAR (MINISTERS WHO CON- - 
DUCTED THE). 


BELIZVE me, gentlemen, the way | ſtill before 
you is intricate, dark, and full of perplexed and 
treacherous mazes. Thoſe who think they have the 
clue, may lead us out of this labyrinth. We may 
truſt them as amply as we think proper; but as they 
have moſt certainly a call for all the reaſon which 
their ſtock can furniſh, why -thould 'we think it 
proper to diſturb its operation by inflaming their 
paſſions? I may be unable to lend an helping hand 
to thoſe who direct the ſtate; but 1 ſhould be 
aſhamed to make myſelf one of a noiſy multitude _ 
to hollow and hearten them into doubtful and dan- 


* 


1 
gerous courſes. A conſcientious man vould be 
cautious how he dealt in blood. He would feel 
ſome apprehenſion at being called to a tremendous 
account for engaging in ſo deep a play, without 
any fort of knowledge of the game. It is no 
excuſe for preſumptuous ignorance, that it is 
directed by inlolence or paſſion. The pooreſt bein 


| © At crawls on earth, contending to ſave itſelf from 


Miice and oppreſſion, is an object reſpettable in 
"the eyes of God and Man, but I cannot conceive 
any exiſtence under heaven (which in the depth of 
its wildom tolerates all ſorts of things) that is more 
odious and diſguſting than an impotent helpleſs 
creature, without civil wiſdom or military {kill, 
without a conſcioulneſs of any other qualification 
for power but his ſervility to it; bloated with pride 
and arrogance, calling for battles, which he is not 
to fight, contending for a violent dominion, which 
he can never exerciſe, and ſatisfied to be himſelf 
mean and miſerable, in order to render others 
contemptible and wretched. ——1b:4, 


————ʒ 


AMERICAN COWAR DICE. 


] am really aſhamed of the faſhionable language 
which has been held for ſome time paſt; which to 
ſay the beſt of it, is full of levity. You know, that 
I allude to the general cry againſt the cowardice- 

of the Americans, as if we deſpiſed them for not 
making the king's ſoldiery purchaſe the advantage 
they have obtained, at a dearer rate, It is not, 
gentlemen. it is not, to reſpect the diſpenſations 
of Providence, nor to provide any decent re- 
treat in the mutability 1 8 affairs. It leaves 

no medium between inſolent victory and infamous 
defeat. It tends to alienate our minds further and 
further from our natural regards, and to make an 
eternal rent and ſchiſm in the Britiſh nation. Thoſe 
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who do not wiſh for ſuch a ſeparation, would not 
diſſolve that cement of reciprocal eſteem and regard, 
which can alone bind together the parts of this 
great fabric. It ought to be oür wiſh, as it is 
our duty, not only to forbear this ſtyle of outrage 
ourſelves, but to make every one as ſenſible as we 
can of the impropriety and unworthineſs of the; 


tempers which give riſe to it, and which deſigning! 


men are labouring with ſuch malignant induſtry we 
diffuſe amongſt us. It is our buſineſs to counteratt * 
them, if poſſible; if poſſible to awake our natural 
regards; and to revive the old partiality to the 
Engliſh name. Without ſomething of this kind I 
do not ſee how 1t is ever pratticable really to recon- 
cile with thoſe, whoſe aftettion, after all, muſt be 
the ſureſt hold of our government; and which is 
a thouſand times more worth to us, than the mer- 
gcnary zeal of all the circles of Germany. Ibid. 
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AMERICAN. WAR (PARTIZANS OF THE). _ 


AlL this rage againſt unreſiſting diſſent, con- 
vinces me, that at bottom, they. are far from ſatis- 
hed they are in the right. For what is it they would 
have? A war? They certainly have at this moment 
the bleſſing of ſomething that is very like one; and 
if the war they enjoy at preſent be not ſufficiently: 
hot and „ they may ſhortly have it as warm 
and as ſpreading as their hearts can deſire. Is it the 
| force of the kingdom they call for? They have it 
already; and if they chooſe to fight their battles in 
their own perſon, no body prevents their ſetting: 
ſail to America in the next tranſports. Do they 
think, that the ſervice is ſtinted for want of liberal 
ſupplies? Indeed they complain without reaſon. 
The table of the Houſe of Commons will glut: 
them, let their appetite for expence be never ſo 
keen, And I aſſure them further, that thoſe who 


rs 


think with them in the Houſe of Commons are full 


as eaſy in the controul, as they are liberal in the 
vote of theſe expences, If this be not. ſupply or 
confidence ſufficient, let them open their own pri- 
vate purſe- ſtrings, and give from what is left to them, 
as largely and with as little care as they think 
proper. Ibid. f 
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AMERICAN ASSEMBLIES, 


Ar the firſt deſignation of theſe aſſemblies, they 
were probably not intended for any thing more (nor 
perhaps did they think themſelves much Figher) .than 
the municipal corporations within this iſland, to 
which ſome at preſent love to compare them. But 
nothing in progreſſion can reſt on its original plan. 
We may as well think of rocking a grown man in 
the cradle of an infant. Therefore, as the colonies 
proſpered and increaſed to a numerous and mighty 
people, ſpreading over a very great tract of the 
globe, it was natural that they ſhould attribute to 
aſſemblies, ſo reſpectable in their formal conſtitution, 
ſome part of the ws 2 of the great nations which 
they repreſented. No longer tied to by-laws, theſe 
allemblies made atts of all forts, and in all caſes 
whatloever, They levied money, not for parochial 
purpoſes, but upon regular grants to the crown, 
following all the rules and principles of a parliament, 
to which they approached every day more and 
more nearly. Thoſe who think themfelves wiſer 
than Providence, and ſtronger than the courſe of 
nature, may complain of all this -variation, on, the 
one fide or the other, as their ſeveral humours and 
ee may lead them. But things could not 

e otherwiſe; and Engliſh colonies muſt be had 
Tbid. 


on theſe terms, or not had at all. 


i 


AMERICAN WAR (STATE OF ENGLAND, AT THE. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE.) 


I know, and have long felt, the difficulty of 
reconciling the unwieldy haughtineſs of a great 
ruling nation, habituated to command, pampered 
by enormous wealth, and confident from a long 
courle of proſperity and victory, to the high ſpirit 
of free dependencies, animated with the firſt glow” 
and activity of juvenile heat, and aſſuming to them 
ſelves as their, birthright, ſome part of that very 
pride which oppreſſes them. Ibid. 45 


i * 


AMERICAN WAK (EZTTECT OF THE, ON OUR 
NATIONAL CHARACTER) h 


Tuzrs never, gentleman, was a period in which. 
the ſtedfaſtneſs of ſome men, has been put to ſo fore 
a trial, It is not very difficult for well-formed minds 
to abandon their intereſt; but the ſeparation of 
fame and virtue is an barſh divorce. Liberty. is in 
danger of being made unpopular to Engliſhmen. 
Contending for an imaginary power we begin to 
acquire the ſpirit of domination and to loſe the 
reliſh of honeſt equality. The principles of our 
forefathers become ſuſpected to us, becauſe we ſee 
them animating the preſent oppoſition of our chil- 
dren, The faults which grow out of the Juxun- 
ance of freedom, appear much more ſhocking to 
us, than the baſe vices which are generated 5 
the rankneſs of ſervitude. Accordingly the leaſt 
reſiſtance to power appears more inexcuſable in our 
eyes than the greateſt abuſes of authority. All 
dread of a tanding military force is looked upon 
as a fuperſtitious panic. All ſhame of calling in 
foreigners and ſavages in a civil conteſt is worn 
off. We grow indifferent to the conſequences 
inevitable to ourſelves from the plan of ruling half 
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he empite by a mercenary ſword. We ate taught 
to beheve het a deſire of domineering over our 
countrymen is love to our country; that thoſe who 
hate civil war abet rebellion, and that the amiable 
and conciliatory virtues of lenity, moderation, and 
tenderneſs to the privileges of thoſe who depend on 
this kingdom are a fort of treaſon to the ſtate. 

It is impoſſible that we ſhould remain long in a 


fituation, which breeds ſuch notions and diſpoſitions, 


without ſome great alteration in the national cha- 
rafter. Thoſe ingenuous and feeling minds who 
are ſo fortified" againſt all other things, and ſo un- 
armed to whatever approaches in the ſhape of dif: 
grace, finding theſe principles, which they conſidered 
as ſure means of honour to be grown into diſrepute, 
will retire diſheartened and diſguſted. Thoſe of a 
more robuſt make, the bold, able, ambitious men, 
who pay ſome of their court to power through the 

eople, and ſubſtitute the voice of tranſient opinion 
= the place of true glory, will give into the general 
mode ; and thoſe ſuperior underſtandings which 
ought to correct vulgar prejudice, will confirm 
and aggravate its errors. Many things have been 
long operating towards a gradual 1 in our 
principles. But this American war has done more 
in a very few years than all the other cauſes could 
have effefted in a century. It is therefore not on 
its own ſeparate account, but becaule of its attendant 
circumſtances that I conſider its continuance, or its 
ending in any way but that of an honourable-and 
liberal accommodation, as the greateſt evils which 
can befal us, Ibid, , 


— —— 


AMERICAs 
Effect of the Viflory in Long Iſland- 
You remember, that in the beginning of this 
American war (that æra of calamity, diſgrace and 


downfall, an æra which no feeling mind will ever 


\ 
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mention without a tear for England) you were greatly 


divided; and a very ſtrong body, if not the ſtrongeſt, 


oppoſed itſelf to the madneſs which every art and 
every power were employed to render popular, in 
order that the errors of the rulers might be ſoſt in 
the general blindneſs of the nation. This oppoſition 
continued until after our great, but moſt unfortunate 
victory at Long Iſland. Then all the mounds and 
banks of our conſtancy were borne down at once; 
and the phrenſy of the American war broke in upon 
us like a deluge. This victory, which ſeemed to put 
an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected us in 
that ſpirit of domination, which our unparalleled 
roſperity had but too long nurtured. We had 
deen very powerful, and ſo very proſperous, that 
even the Humbleſt of us were 4 into the 
vices and follies of kings. We loſt all meaſure 
between means and ends; and our headlong defires 
became our politics and our morals. - All men who 
wiſhed for peace, or retained any ſentiments of mo- 
deration, were overborne or ſilenced; and this city - 
was led by every artifice (and probably with the 
more management, becaule I was one of your mem- 
bers) to diſtinguiſh itfelf by its ' zeal for that fatal 
cauſe. In this temper of yours and, of my mind, x 
ſhould have ſooner fled to the extremities of the 
earth, than have ſhewn myſelf here. I, who ſaw in 
every American victory (for you have had a long 
ſeries of theſe misfortunes) the germ and ſeed of the 
naval power of France and Spain, which all our 
heat and warmth againſt America was only hatching 
into life, I ſhould not have been a welcome viſitant 
with the brow and the language of ſuch feelings. 
When afterwards, the other face of your calamity 
was turned upon you, and ſhewed itſelf in defeat 
and diſtreſs, I ſhunned you full as much. I felt 
ſorely this variety in our wretchedneſs ; and I did 
not wiſh to have the leaſt appearance of inſulting 
you with that ſhew of ſuperiority, which, though it 
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may not be aſſumed, is generally ſuſpected in a tinie 
of calamity, from thoſe whoſe previous warnings 
have been deſpiſed. I could not bear to ſhew you a 
repreſentative whoſe face did not -refle& that of his 
conſtituents; a face that could not joy in your joys, 
and ſorrow in your ſorrows: But time at length has 
made us all of one opinion; and we have all opened 
our eyes on the true nature of the American war, 
to the true nature of all its ſuceeſſes and all its 
failures ——16:d. 31 | 

1 1 
| AMERICA. 1 
J Propoſition of Peace with America. 
Tux propoſition is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted through 
the labyrinth of intricate and endleſs negociations ; 
not peace to ariſe out of univerſal diſcord, fomented, 
from principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace 
to depend on the juridical determination of per- 
plexing queſtions; or tbe preciſe marking the 
thadowy boundaries of a complex government. It 
is imply peace; ſought in its natural courſe, and its 
ordinary haunts.— It is peace ſought in the ſpirit 
of peace; and laid in principles purely pacific. I : 
propoſe, by removing the ground of the · difference, 
and by reſtoring the former unſuſpecting confidence of 
the colonies in the mother country, to give permanent 
ſatisfaction to your people; and (far from a ſcheme 
of ruling by diſcord) to reconcile them to_each 
other in the ſame att, and by the bond of the very 
| ſame intereſt, which anal them to Britiſh go- 
vernment, : . 285 | a 4 
My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever 
has been the parent of confuſion ; and ever will be 
ſo, as long as the world endures. Plain good inten- 
tion, Which is as eaſily diſcovered at the firſt view, 
as fraud is ſurely detected at laſt, is, let me ſay, of 
no mean force in the government of mankind, - Ge- 


bh 


6 
nuine fimplicity of heart is an healing and cementing 
principle. My plan, therefore, being formed upon 
the moſt imple grounds imaginable, may diſappoint 
ſome people, when they hear it. It has nothing to 
recommend it to the Pr uriency ..of curious: cars, 
There is nothing at all new and captivating in it. It 


has nothing of the ſplendor. of the project, which 


has been lately Jaid upon your table by the noble | 
lord in the blue ribband.# - It does not propoſe to 
fill your lobby with. 3 colony agents, ho 
will require the interpoſſtion of your Mace, at EVEry 
inſtant, to keep the peace amongſt them. It goss 
not inſtitute a magnificent auction of finance, where 
captivated provihces come een ranſom by 
bidding againſt each other, until you knock dyn 
the hammer, and determine a proportion of ,pay- 
ments, beyond all the powers of algebra to equalize 
and lettle. FCC N 14 5.2: ali 130 3811 | 
Pßp̃eech on Canciliation with, America. 
„ That when the goxernor, council, or aſſembly, or genexal 
« court, of any of his _majeſty's provinces or colonies in. AP | 
« ſhall propoſe to make jroviſion, according to the condition ei, 
« cumſtances, and tuation, of ſuch province or colony, for cones. 
« buting their propartian to the common: defence. (ſuch proportion id 
+ be raiſed under the authority of the general court, or general 
« aſſembly, of ſuch province or colony, and diſpoſable by parlia- 
« ment} and ſhall engage to make provifion alſo for the ſupport of 
« the civil government, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, in ſuch 
« province or cglony,. it will be proper, if-/uch propoſal ſhall be 
« approvetl of by his majeſty, and the two' houſes of. parliaments 
and for ſo long as ſuch proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, to 
« forbear, in reſpe# of ſuch province or colony,. to levy any d . 
« tax, or aſſeſſinent, or to impoſe any farther duty, tax, or allel>" 
« ment, except ſuch duties as it may be expedient to continue to 
* levy or impoſe, fox the regulation of commerce; the nett produge 
« of the duties r to be carried to the account o 15 by 
« province or colony reſpeRtively.”” Reſolution moyed by Lord”. 
North in the commitree, and agreed to by"the houſe, 2) F. 
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"AMERICA. 


Rapid Population of the Colonies. F 


Tu firſt thing that we have to conſider with 
ord to the nature of the object is—the number of 
people in the colonies. Thave taken for ſome years 
od deal of pains on that point. I can by no cal- 
of ation juſtify myſelf in placing the number below 
two- millions of inhabitants of our 'own European 
blood and colour; beſides at leaſt 500,000: others, 
who form no inconfiderable part of the ſtrength and 
opulence of the whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, 
about the true number. There is no occaſion to 
exagge rate, where ern truth is of ſo much veight 
and importance. f 
But whether I put the preſets numbers too high or 
too low, is 4 matter of little moment. Such is the 
ſtrength with which population ſhoots in that part of 
the world, that ſtate the numbers as high as we will, 
whilſt the diſpute continues, the exaggeration ends. 
Whilſt we are diſcuſſing any given magnitude, they 
are grown to it. Whilſt we ſpend our time in deli- 
berating on the mode of governing two millions, We 
ſhall find we have millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow faſter from infancy to man- 
hood, than they ſpread from families to communities, 
and from villages to nations bid. 


_— 4 


STRENGTH OF THAT POPULATION. 
I put this conſideration of the preſent and the 
i growing numbers in the front of our deliberation; 

ecauſe, Sir, this conſideration will make it evident 
1 a blunter diſcernment than yours, that no partial, 
Narrow, contracted, pinched, occaſional ſyſtem will 
' het at all ſuitable to ſuch an object. It will ſhew you, 
that it is not to be conſidered as one of thoſe minimg 
which are out of the eye and conſideration of the 
law; not a paltry excreſcence of the ſtate ; not a 


e 
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A | 
mean dependant, who may be neglected with little 
damage, and provoked with little danger. It will 
prove, that ſome degree of care and caution is re- 
quired in the handling ſuch an object; it will new, 
that you ought not, in reaſon, to trifle with ſo large 
a maſs of the intereſts and feelings of the human 
race, You could at no time do ſo without guilt; 
and be aſſured you will not be able to do it long 

| oe 


| 717717. b 
Commerce with our American Colonies. 
Wurnx we ſpeak of the commerce with our eolo- 

nies, fiction lags after truth, invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren, —— [hid, 


1MPORTS, FROM AMERICA» 5 
Ir 1 were to detail the imports, I could ſhew how 
many enjoyments they procure, which deceive the 
burthen of life; how many materials which invigo- 
rate the ſprings of national induſtry, and extend and 
animate every part of our foreign and domeſtig 
commerce. bid. . WE? 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. | 
I paſs therefore to the colonies in another point of 
view, their agriculture: This they have proſecuted 
with ſuch a ſpirit, that beſides feeding plentifully 
their own growing multitude, their annual export of 
grain, comprehending rice, has ſome years ago ex- 
ceeded a million in value. Of their laſt harveſt, I 
am perſuaded they will export much more. At the. 
beginning. of the century, ſome of theſe colonies 
imported corn from the northern For ſome 
time paſt the old world has been fed from the new. 
The ſcarcity which you have ſet, would have been a 
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deſolating famine. That if this child of your old 
age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman charity, 


had not put the full breaſt of its youthful exuberance 


to the mouth of its exhauſted parent. bid. 

Aue FISHEREES. 2 
As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn 
from the ſea by their fiſheries, you had all that matter 
fully opened at your bar. You ſurely thought thoſe 
acquiſitions of value; for they ſeemed even to excite 
your envy; and yet the ſpirit, by which that enter- 
prizing employment has been exerciſed, ought rather, 


in my opinion, to have raiſed your eſteem and admi- 


ration. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal 

to it? Paſs by the other parts, and look at the manner 
in which the people of New England have of late 
carried on the whale fiſhery. Whilſt we follow them 
among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
chem penetrating into the deepeſt frozen receſſes of 
Hudſon's" Bay, and Davis's Streights, whilſt we are 
looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the oppoſite region of 
polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and en- 


fe under the frozen ſerpent of the ſouth. Falk- 


and Iftand, which ſeemed too remote and romantic 
an object for the graſp of national ambition, is but 
a ſtage and reſting- place in the progrefs of their vic- 
torious induſtry. Nor is the equmottial heat more 
dliſcouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of 
both the © les. We know that whilft ſome of them 
draw the line and ſtrike the harpoon on the coaſt of 
Africa, others run the longitude, and purſue their 
gigantic game along the coaſt of Brazil. No fea but 
% hat is vexed by their fiſheries. No climate that is 
not witneſs to their toils. Neither the perſeverance 


of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the 


dexterous and firm fagacity of Engliſh enterprize, 


. 


ever carried this moſt perilous mode of hardy in- 


ä 
duſtry to the extent to which it has been puſhed: by 
this recent people; a people who are ſtill, as it were, 
but in the griſtie, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood. When I contemplate theſe things; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not 
{queezed into this happy form by the conſtraints of 


watchful and ſuſpicious government, but that through . 


a vile and ſalutary negle&, a generous nature has 
been ſuffered to take her own way to -perfe&tion; 
when I reflett upon theſe effetts, when I ſee how 
profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride 


of power fink, and all preſumption in the wiſdom of 


human contrivances melt, and die away Within me, 
My rigour relents. I pardon ſomething to the ſpirit 
of liberty, — t 1 2 


1 4 © 


—— * 
AMERICANS, 1 f | DJ 
Love of Freedom. e SHOT 


In this charafter of the Americans a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature, which marks 
and diſtinguiſhes the whole; and as an ardent is al- 
ways a jealous affe ction, your colonies become ſu 

icious, reftive, and unträctable, whenever they ſee 
the leaſt attempt to wreſt from them by force; or 
ſhuffle from them by chicane, what they think the 
only advantage worth living for. This ferce ſpirit 
of liberty is ſtronger in the Engliſh colonies probably 
than in any other people of the earth; and this from 
a great variety of powerful cauſes; which, to under- 


ſtand the true temper of their minds, and the direc- 
tion which this ſpirit takes, it will not be amiſs to lay 


open ſomewhat more largely 


* 
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AMERICAN DESCENT, | 


Finsr, the people of the colonicy are deſcendants 


of England. England, Sir, is a nation, which ſtil 
| a= 


* 
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I hope reſpefts, and formerly adored, her freedom. 
The coloniſts emigrated from you, when this part of 
your charatter was moſt predominant; and they took 
this biaſs and direction the moment they parted from 
Your hands. They are therefore not only devoted to 
liberty, but to liberty according to Englith ideas, 
and on Engliſh principles, Abſtract liberty, like 
other mere abſtractions, is not to be found. Liberty 
inheres in ſome ſenſible object; and every nation has 
formed to itſelf ſome favourite point, which by way 
of eminence. becomes the criterian of their happinels. 
It happened, you know, Sir, that the great conteſts . 
for treedom in this country were from the earlieſt 
times chiefly upon the queſtion of taxing. Moſt of 
4he conteſts in the antient commonwealths turned pri- 
marily on the right of election of magiſtrates; or 
on the balance among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. 
The queſtion of money was not with them ſo imme- 
diate. But in England it was otherwiſe. On this 
point of taxes the ableſt pens, and moſt eloquent 
tongues, have been exerciſed ; the greateſt ſpirits 
have acted and ſuffered. In order to give the fulleſt 
ſatisfaction concerning the importance of this point, 
it was nat only necefiary for thoſe who in argument 
defended the excellence of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
to inſiſt on this privilege of granting money as a dry 
point of fat}, and to prove, that the right had been 
acknowledged in antjent parchments, and blind 
uſages, to refzde in a certain body called an houſe of 
commons, They went much further; they attempted 
to prove, and they ſucceeded, that in theory it ought 
to be ſo, from the particular nature of a houſe of 
commons, as an immediate repreſentative of the peo- 
ple; whether the old records had delivered this 
oracle or not. They took infinite paips to inculcate, 
as a fundamental principle, that, in all monarchies, 
the people mult in effett themſelves mediately or im- 
mediately poſſeſs the power of granting their own 
money, or no ſhadow of liberty could ſabſiſt. The 


4 ( 23 ) 
colonies: draw from you, as with their fe- bloed; 
theſe ideas and principles. Their love of liberty, as 
with you, fixed and attached on this ſpecific point of 
taxing. Liberty might be ſafe, or might be endan- 
gered in twenty other particulars, without their being 
much pleaſed or alarmed. Here they felt its pulle ;/ 
and as they found that beat, they thought themſelves 
ſick or ſound. I do not ſay whether they were right 
or wrong in applying your general arguments to their 
own caſe. It is not eaſy indeed to make a monopoly 
of theorems and corollaries.” The fact is, that they 
did thus apply thoſe general arguments; and your” 
mode of governing them, whether through lenity or 
indolence, through wiſdom or miſtake, confirmed” 
them in the imagination, that they, as well as you, 
had an intereſt in theſe common principles. - Abid. 
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AMERICAN COVERNMENVTT＋I＋t . 
Tux were further confirmed in this pleaſing 
error by the form of their provincial legiſlative: a. 
ſemblies. Their governments are popular in an high 
degree; ſome are merely popular; in all, the Tau 
repreſentative is the moſt weighty ; and this ſhare of 
the people in their ordinary government never fails to 
inſpire them with-lofty ſentiments, and with a ſtrong 
averſion from whatever tends to deprive them of 
their chief importance. Ibid. 1 * 
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AMERICAN RELIGION, | 
Ir any thing were wanting to this neceſſary opera- 
tion of the form of government, religion would have” 
given it a complete effect. Religion, always a prin- 
ciple of energy, in this new people, is no way worn 
out or impaired; and their mode of profeſſing it is 
alſo one main cauſe of this free ſpirit, The people 
are proteſtants, and of that kind, which is the moſt 
adverſe to all implicit ſubmiſſion of mind and opi- 
| c4 
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nion. This is a perſuaſion not only favourable to 
liberty, but built upon it. I do not think, Sir, that 
the reaſon of this averſeneſs in the diſſenting churches 
from all that looks like abſolute government is fo 
much to be fought in their religious tenets, as in their 


| AMERICAN EDUCATION. Nea 
 PzrRMIT me, Sir, to add another circumſtance 


in our colonies, which contributes no mean part to- 


wards the growth and effett of this untrattable ſpirit. 
J mean their education. In no country perhaps in 
the world is the law ſo general a-ſtudy. The proſeſ- 
fion itſelf is numerous and powerful; and in moſt 
provinces it takes the lead, The greater number of 
the deputies ſent to the congreſs were lawyers. But 
all who read, and moſt do read, endeavour to obtain 
ſome ſmattering in that ſcience. I have been told 


by an eminent bookſeller, that in no branch of his 


bulineſs, after tracts of public devotion, were ſo 
many books as thoſe on the law exported to the plan- 
tations The coloniſts have now fallen into the way 
of printing them for their own uſe. LI hear that they 
have ſold nearly as many;of Blackſtone's Commenta- 
ries in America as in England, General Gage marks 
out this diſpoſition. very particularly in a letter on 
your table. He ſtates, that all the people in his 5 
vernment are lawyers, or ſmatterers in law ; and that 
in Boſton they have been enabled, by ſucceſsful 
chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of your 
copay penal conſtitutions. The ſmartneſs of debate 
will ſay, that this knowledge ought to teach them 
more clearly the rights of legiſlature, their obliga- 
tions to obedience, and the penalties of rebel lion. 
All this is mighty well. But my“ honour abe and 


learned friend on the floor, who condeſcends to mark 


rue Attorney General. 
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what I ſay for animadverſion, will diſdain that 
ground. He has heard, as well as I, that when great 
honours and great emoluments do not win over this 
knowledge to the ſervice of the ſtate, it is a formi- 
dable adverſary to government. If the ſpirit be not 
tamed and broken by theſe happy methods, it is ſtub- 
born and litigious. Abeunt fludia in mores. This 
ſtudy renders men acute, inquiſitive, dexterousy 
prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of reſourees. 
In other countries, the people, more ſimple and of 
a leſs mercurial caſt, judge of an ill principle in go- 
vernment only by an actual grievance ; here they an- 
ticipate the evil, and judge of the prefſure of the - 
grievance by the badneſs of the principle. They 
augur miſgovernment at a diſtante; and ſnuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.— bid. 
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REMOTENESS OF SITUATION FROM THE FIKST 
MOVER OF GOVERNMENT. 

Tu laſt canfe of this diſobedient ſpirit in the co- 
lonies is hardly leſs powerful than the reſt; as it is 
not merely moral, but laid deep in the natural conſti- 
tution of things. Three thouſand miles of ocean lie 
between you and them. No contrivance can prevent 
the effect of this diſtance, in weakening government. 
Scas roll, and months paſs, between the order and 
the execution: and the want of a ſpeedy explanation 
of a ſingle point, is enough to defeat an whole 
ſyſtem, You have, indeed, winged miniſters of 
vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pounces to 
the remoteſt verge of the ſea. But there a power 
ſteps in, that limits the arrogance of raging paſſions 
and furious elements, and ſays, S0 far ſhalt thou 
go, and no farther.” Who are you, that ſhould'fret- 
and rage, and bite the chains of nature Nothing 
worſe happens to you, than does to all nations, who 
have extenſive empire; and it happens in all the 
forms into which empire can be thrown. In large 


; . ( 26 ) 
bodies, the circulation of power muſt be ks 
ous at the extremities. Nature has faid it. The 
Turk cannot govern Ægypt, and Arabia, and Cur- 
diſtan, as he governs Thrace; nor has be the ſame 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which he has at 
Bruſa and Smyrna. Deſpotilm itſelf is obliged to 
truck and huckiter. The Sultan gets ſuch obedience 
as he can. He governs with a looſe rein, that he 
may govern at all; and the whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority in his centre, is derived from 
a_prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in 
her provinces, 1s, perhaps, not ſo well obeyed, as 
you are in yours. She complies too; ſhe ſubmits; 
ihe watches times. This is the immutable condition ; 
the eternal law of extenſive and detached empire. 


id. 
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AMERICA (PLAN TO CHECK THE POPULATION | 
| OF THE COLONIES), 


As the growing population in the colonies is evi- 
dently one cauſe of their reſiſtance, it was laſt 
ſeſhon mentioned in both houſes, by men of weight, 
and received not without applauſe, that, in order to 
check this evil, it would be proper for the crown ; 
to make no further grants of land. But to this 
ſcheme, there are two objettions. The firſt, that 
there is already ſo much unſettled land in private 
hands, as to afford room for an immenſe future 
population, although the crown not only withheld 
its grants, but annihilated its foil. If this be the 
caſe, then the only effect of this avarice of deſolation, 
this hoarding of a royal wilderneſs, would be to 
raiſe the value of the poſſeſſions in the hands of the 
great private monopoliſts, without any adequate check 
to the growing and alarming miſchief of population. 
But, if you ſtopped your grants, what would be 
the conſequence? The people would occupy with- 
1 out grants. They have already ſo occupied in many 
5 
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places. You cannot ſtation garriſons in every part 
of theſe deſerts. If you drive the people from une 
place, they will carry on their annual tillage, and 
remove with their flocks and herds to another. Many 
of the people in the back ſettlements are already 
little attached to particular fituations. Already they 
have topped the Apalachian mountains. From thence 
they behold before them an immenſe plain, one vaſt, 
rich, level meadow; a ſquare of five hundred miles. 
Over this they would wander, without a 1 

of reſtraint; they would change their manners with 
the habits of their life; would ſoon forget a govern- 
ment, by which they were dilowned; would become 
hordes of Engliſh Tartars; and, pouring down upon 
your unfortihed frontiers a herce and irreſiſtible 

cavalry, become maſters of your governors and your 


counſellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and f 


all the ſlaves that adhered to them. Such would, 
and, in no long time, mult be, the effett of attempt- 
ing to forbid as a crime, and to ſuppreſs as an evil; 
the command and bleſſing of Providence, „ En- 
creaſe and multiply.“ Such would be the happy 
reſult of an endeavour to keep as a lair of wild 
beaſts, that earth, which God, by an expreſs char- 
ter, has given to the children of men,—— bid, © 


—— 


AMERICA (THE OCEAN ) 


Bur let us- ſuppoſe all theſe moral difficulties 
got over. The ocean remains. You cannot pump 
this dry; and as lang as it continues in its preſent 
bed, !o long all the cauſes which weaken authority 
by diſtance will continue, “ Ye gods, annihilate 
but ſpace and time, and make w- lovers happy!” 
vas a pious and paſlionate prayer; —but juſt as 
reaſonable, as many of the ſerious wiſhes of very 
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grave and ſolemn politicians. id. 
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= | AMERTCA. 3 
Conduct of Miniſters with Reſpett to the Repeal of the 
| American Stamp Add. | 

Ir is not a pleaſant conſideration; hut nothing in 
the world can read ſo awful and ſo inſtructive a 
leſſon, as the condutt of miniſtry in this buſineſs, 
upon the miſchief of not having. large and liberal 
ideas in the management of great affairs. Never 
have the ſervants of the ſtate looked at the whole of 
your complicated intereſts in one connected view, 
They have taken things, by bits and ſcraps, ſome at 
one time and one pretence, and ſome at another, juſt 
as they preſſed, without any fort of regard to their 
relations or dependencies. They never had any kind 
of ſyſtem, right or wrong; but only invented occa- 
ſionally ſome miſerable tale for the day, in order 
meanly to ſneak out of difficulties, into which they 
had proudly ſtrutted. And they were put to all 
theſe ſhifts and devices, full of meanneſs and full 
of miſchief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of 
an act, which they had not the generous courage, 
when they found and felt their error, honourably 
and fairly to diſclaim. By ſuch management, by the 
irreſiſtible operation of feeble councils, ſo paltry 
a ſum as three-pence in the eyes of a financier, ſo 
inſignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philo- 
ſopher, have ſhaken the pillars of a commercial em- 
pire that circled the whole globe. Spcech on 
American Taxation. ns! GR 


— 


AMERICAN TAX ON TEA. | 
IT is through the American trade of tea that your 
Eaſt India conqueſts are to be prevented from cruſh- 
ing you with their burthen. They are ponderous 
indeed; and they muſt have that great country to 
lean upon, or they tumble upon your head. It is 
the ſame folly that has loſt you at once the benefit of 
the weſt and of the eaſt, This folly has thrown open 


1 


(#9) 
folding-doors to contraband; and will be the means 
of giving the profits of the trade of your colonies, 
to every nation but yourlelves. Never did a people 
ſuffer ſo much for the empty words of a preamble, 
It muſt be given up. For on what principle does 
it ſtand? This famous revenue ſtands, at this hour, 
on all the debate, as a deſcription of revenue not 
as yet known in all the comprehenſive (but too com- 
prehenſivel) vocabulary of finance—a preambulary 
tax. It is indeed a tax of ſophiſtry, a tax of pedan- 
try, a tax of diſputation,” a tax of war and-rebellion, 
a tax for any thing but benefit to the impoſers, or 
ſatisfattion to the ſubjett.-——7b:d. 111517-9 Frame 


AMERICA (FEELINGS OF THE COLONIES.) 
Tuz feelings of the colonies were formerly the 
feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the 
feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon for the 
payment of twenty ſhillings. Would twenty ſhillings 
have ruined Mr. Hampden's fortune? No; but the 
payment of half twenty ſhillings, on the principle it. 
was demanded, would have made him a ſlave, It 
as the weight of that preamble, of which you are {@- 
fond, and not the weight of the duty, that the Ame» _ 
Ticans are unable and unwilling to bear Ibid. 


——— 


AMERICA (HOUSE OF. COMMONS.) 20 

Ir was in America that your reſolutions were 
pre- declared. It was from thence that we knew to 
a certainty, how much exattly, and not a fſcruple 
more or leſs, we were to repeal. We were unworthy 
to be let into the ſecret of our on conduct. The 
allemblies had confidential communications from his 
majelty's confidential ſervants. - We were nothing 
but inftruments. Do you, after this, wonder, that 
you have no weight and no reſped in the colonies? 

Afier this, are you ſurprized, that parliament is every 


and pillar of freedom, is itlelf held up only by the 
treacherous under-pinning and clumly mene of 
arbitrary power? as 


the whole as a mere trifle; and chooſe to date all 


abroad, and let them refute this ſhameleſs falſehood, 


dit the lie of the day, chan the records of your on 
'houſe. 


that they muſt be baffled, when they attribute a pre- 


( 39 ) 
day and ww where loſing (I feel it with ſorrow, 
42 utter it with reluctance) that reverential affeclion, 
which ſo endearing a name of authority ought ever 
to carry with it; that you are obeyed ſolely from 
reſpett to the bayonet; and that this houſe, the ground 


Thid. 


—— — 
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AMERICA (FALSE STATEMENTS.) 


Fr is remarkable, Sir, that the perſons who for- 
550 trumpeted forth the moſt loudly, the violent 
reſolutions of aſſemblies; the univerſal inſurrections; 
the ſeizing and burning the ſtamped papers; the 
forcing ſtamp officers to reſign their commiſſions 
under the gallows; the rifling and pulling down of 
the houſes of magiſtrates; and the expulſion from 
their country of all who dared to write or ſpeak a 
ſingle word in defence of the powers of parliament; 
theſe very trumpeters are now the men that repreſent 


the diſturbances from the repeal of the ſtamp att, 
which put an end to them. Hear your officers 


who, in all their correſpondence, tate the difturb- 
ances as owing to their true cauſes, the diſcontent 
of the people, from the taxes. You have this evi- 
dence in your own archives—and it will give you 
compleat ſatisfattion; if you are not ſo far loft to all 
parliamentary ideas of information, as rather to cre- 


Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they are 
forced into day upon one point, are ſure to burrow 
in another; but they ſhall have no refuge: I will 
make them bolt out of all their holes. Conſcious 


unn diſturbance to a — meaſure, they 


. 
take other ground, almoſt as abſurd, but very com- 

mon in modern practice, and very wicked; which is, 
to attribute the ill effect of ill-· judged conduct to the 
arguments which had been uſed to diſſuade us from 
it. They ſay, that the oppoſition made in parliament 
to the ſtamp att at the time of its paſſing, encouraged 
the Americans to their reſiſtance. This has even 
formally appeared in print in a regular volume, from 
an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This 
Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his earneſt labours 
in his 1 will, I ſuppoſe, raiſe him to a biſhop- 
ric.——7Þbid. 17 | | = RT 


____ AMERICA (LENITY %% TOP 

Fox my own part, I ſhould chuſe (If I could 
have my wiſh) that the propoſition of the Honour- 
able Gentleman (Mr. Fuller) for the repeal, could 
o to America without the attendance of the penal 
Pills, Alone I could almoſt anſwer for its ſuccels. 
I cannot be certain of its reception in the bad com- 
pany it may keep. In ſuch heterogeneous affort-. 
ments, the moſt innocent perſon will loſe the effect 
of his innocency. Though you ſhould fend out this 
angel of peace, yet you are ſending out a deſtroying 
angel too; and what would be the effect of the con- 
flict of theſe two adverſe ſpirits, or which would pre- 
dominate in the end, is what I dare not ſay: whether 
the lenient meaſures would cauſe American paſſion 
to ſubſide, or the ſeyere would increaſe its fury 
All this is in the hand of Providence; yet now, even 
now, I ſhould confide in the prevailing virtue, and 
efficacious operation of lenity, though working in 
darkneſs, and in chaos, in the midſt of all this unna- 
tural and turbid combination. I ſhould hope it might 
produce order and beauty in the end. bid. | 


3 AMERICAN TAXATION. f 
_ Ler us, Sir, embrace ſome ſyſtem or other before 
we end this ſeſſion, Do you mean to tax America, 


— 


„ 
and to draw a productive revenue from thence? 1f 
ou do, ſpeak out: name, fix, aſcertain this revenue; 
tile its quantity; define its objects; provide for its 
collection; and then fight when you have ſomething 
to fight tor. If you murder—rob! If you kill, take 
poſſeſſion: and do not appear in the character of 
madmen, as well as aſſaſſins, violent, vindiktive, 
bloody, and tyrannical, without an object. But 
may better counſels guide you !l—1b:d. 


— 


IME RICAN REPRESENTATION. 


A noble lord, (Carmarthen) who ſpoke ſome time 
ago, 1s full of the fire of ingenuous youth; and 
when he has modelled the ideas of a lively imagina- 
tion by further experience, he will be an ornament 
to his country in either houſe. He has ſaid, that the 
Americans are our children, and how can they revolt 
againft their parent? He ſays, that if they are not free 
in their preſent ſtate, England is not e becaule 
Mancheſter, and other conſiderable places, are not 
repreſented. So then, becauſe ſome towns in Eng- 
land are not repreſented, America is to have no re- 
preſentative at all. They are “ our children;” but 
when children aſk for bread, we are not to give a 
ſtone, Tt is becaule the natural reſiſtance of things, 
and the various mutations of time, hinders our go- 
vernment, or any ſcheme of government, from being 
any more than a ſort of approximation to the right, 
1s it therefore that the colonies are to recede from it 
infinitely ? When this child of ours wiſhes to aſſimi- 
late to its parent, and to reflect with a true filial re- 
ſemblance the beauteous countenance of - Britiſh li- 
berty ; are we to turn to them the ſhameful parts of 
our conſtitution? are we to give them our weakneſs 
for their ſtrength ; our opprobrium for their glory; 
and the ſlough of flavery, which we are not able to 
work off, to ſerve them for their freedom? | 
If this be the caſe, aſk yourſelves. this queſtion, 
Will they be content in ſuch a ſtate of flavery? If 


. 
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. / TO a0 
not, look to the conſequences. . ReflefF bow eres 
to govern a people, who think they ought. to be free, 
= think they are not. Your ſcheme yields no reve- 

nue; it yields nothing but. diſcontent, diſorder, dil 
obedience; and ſuch. is che ſtate of America, that - 


after wading up to your eyes in blodd, you could aq 
only end juſt where you Begin; that is, to tax where , 


no revenue is to be found, to- my voice fails me; 


my inclination, indeed, carries me no further all is 
confuſion beyond it. „ ibu To nd 
Well, Sir, I have recovered a liitle, and before 1 
fit down I, mult ſay ſomething to another point with 
which gentlemen, urge us. What is to become of the - 
declaratory act, aſſerting the entireneſs of Britin 
legiſlative authority, if we abandon the practice of 
taxation? e 4 8 „ "i 
For my part I look upon the rights ſtated in that ; 
att, exactly in the manner in vhich I viewed enn 
on its very firſt propoſition, and which I have oftets 
taken the liberty, with-great humility, to lay before 
you. I look, I ſay, on the imperial rights of Great 
Britain, and the privileges which the coloniſts ought 
enjoy wider theſe gh to be jull he that re 
concileable things in the world.“ The patliament-of 
Great Britain fs at the head of her extenſive ems 
pire in two capacities: one as the local legiſfature 3 
this ifland, providing for all things at home, inmedi?: 
ately, and by no other inftrament than the executlls —- 7 
power, —The other, and I think her Höhler capacityy Th 
is what I call her imperial chavaftes ; in Which, as 
from the throne of heaven, the ſuperintends all ige 
leveral inferior legiſlatures, and guides; and controls - 9 
them all without annihilating any. As all theſe pro- 1 
vincial legiflatures are only co-ordinate to each other, 
they ought all to be ſubordinate to her; elſe they 
can neither preſerve mutual peace, nor hope for mu- 
tual juſtice, nor effectually afford mutual affiſtanee. - 
It is neceflary to coerce the negligent, to reſtrain 
the violent, dad tb aid the weak and deficient, BY 


640 
the over · ruling plenitude of- her power. She is ne- 
ver to intrude into the place of the others, whilſt 
they are equal to the common ends of their inſtitu- 

tion. But in order to enable parliament to anſwer 
all theſe ends of provident and beneficient ſuperin- 
tendance, her powers muſt be boundleſs.—Ibid. 


— ä 


„ ANGLES. | 
Izzo there is nothing more prejudicial to the 
ndeur of buildings, than to abound in angles; a 
ult obvious in many; and owing to an inordinate 
thirſt for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is ſure 


to leave very little true taſte, Sublime and Beautiful, 
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ARTIST. DS of 
a A true _ . put . 1 deceit on the 
ſpedctators, and effect the nobleſt deſigns by eaſy me- 
Ar. Sor 
No work of art can be great, but as it deceives; to 
be otherwiſe is the prerogative of nature only. A 
Ger eye will fix the medium betwixt an exceſſive 
ength or heighth (for the ſame objeCtion lies againſt 
| both), and a ſhort or broken quantity: and perhaps 
it 474 8 be aſcertained to a tolerable degree of ex- 
aineſs, if it was my purpoſe to deſcend far into the 
particulars of any art —1b:4. — 


ANIMALS (CRIES Or. 7 

Svcn ſounds as imitate the natural inarticulate 
yoices of men, or any animals in pain or danger, 
are capable of conveying great ideas; unleſs it be the 
well-known voice of ſome creature, on which we are 
uſed to look with contempt. The angry tones of 
wild beaſts are equally capable of cauſing a great and 
awful ſenſation, | 4 


( 3s ) 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, ireque li 
Vincla recuſantum, et ſera fu 
Setigerique ſues; atque in pra 
Sævire; & forme magnorum ulu 

ii might ſeem that theſe modulations of ſound 

arry fome connection with the nature of the things 
they repreſent, and are not merely arbitrary; becaule 
the natural cries of all animals, eben of thoſe animals 
with whom we have not been acquainted, never fail 
to make themſelves ſufficiently underſtood; this can- 
not be ſaid of language. The modifications of ſound, 


which may be productive of the ſublime, are almoſt _ 


infinite. Thoſe I have mentioned, are only a few 

inſtances to ſhew on What principles they are all 

F | Ek ALLY; ny e eee 

Turk are very few. in the world who will not 

prefer an uſeful ally to an inſolent maſter; Laier s 
e e n EY 
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expeQing to find perfection in men, and 
not looking for divine attributes in created beings, in 
my commerce with my cotemporaries, 1 have found 
much human virtue. 1 have ſeen not a little public 
Wir a real ſubordination of intereſt to duty; and a 
ecent and regulated ſenſibility to honeſt fame and 
reputation. The age unqueſtionable Frome (whe» 
ther in a greater or leſs number than former times, I 
| Kknow' not) daring profligates, and inſidious typo» 
crites. What then? Am I not to avail myſelf of 
whatever good is to be found in the world, becauſe of 
the mixture of evil that will always be in it? The 
ſmallneſs of the quantity in currency on heightens 
the value. They, who raiſe ſuſpicions. on-the E- 
on account of the behaviour of ill men, are of the 
party of the latter. bid. See 
WR . 
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"4 Inis 1STRATION- ; 
|| Conſequences / un exterior Admin: innere | 

As exterior adminiftration; ehoſen for its impo 
tency; or after it is choſen purpoſely rendered impo 
tent, in order to be rendered ſubſervient, Will not be 
obeyed. The laws themfelves will not be reſpetted, 
when thoſe who execute them are deſpiſed; and they 
will be , deſpiſed, wherr their power is not immediate 
from ihe croyn, or natural in the, kingdom. , Never 
were mmiſters better ſupported in parliament. Par- 


ny ſupport comes and goes with office, totally 


regardleſs of the man or the merit. Is government 
ſtrengthened? It grows weaker and weaker. The 
0 torrent gains upon it every hour. Let us 

n from our experience. It is hot ſupport that is 
wanting to government, but re formation. When mi- 
niſtry reſts upon publie opinion, it is not, indeed, 
built upon a rock of adamant; it has, however, ſome 
ſtability. But when it ſtands upon private humour, 
its ſtrücture is of ſtubble, and its foundation is on 


quickfand. I repeat it again—He that ſupports 


every adminiſtration, ſubverts all government. be 


- reaſon is this: The whole buſineſs in Which a court 


uſually takes an intereſt goes on at preſent _ 


well, in whatever hands, whether high or low, wiſe 


or fooliſh; ſeandalous G te eputable; 5 is nothing, 
therefore, to bold it firm to N one body of men, or 
to any one conſiſlent ſcheme of politics. Nothing 
interpoſes, to — the full operation of all the 


E 
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will truſt an inquiſitive and diſtinguiſhing parliament; 


This ſituation, however awfpl, is. honourable: Rut 
egnbly, without | 


from the highefl authority.t5*the moſt m 


of prudence, and every. an bf Wk 20 ns 
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To be enabled to acquire, the people, without . 
being ſeryile, muſt be tractable and obedient. The 
magiſtrate muſt have his reverence, the laws their 
authority, The body of the people muſt. not find 
the principles of ace e rdoted 
out of their minds. They muſt reipett that property = 
of which they cannot partake. They muſt labour to 


they find, as they commonly do, the ſuęceſs diſpro- 
portioned to the endeavour, they mult be taught 
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obtain what by labour can be obtained; and'when 


1 
juſtice. Of this conſolation, whoever deprives them, 
deadens their induſtry, and ſtrikes at the root of all 
acquiſition as of all conſeryation. He that does this 


is the cruel ec the mercileſs enemy of the 
poor and wretched; at the ſame time that by bis 


. wicked ſpeculations he expoſes the fruits of ſucceſs- 


ful induſtry, and the accumulations of fortune, to 
the plunder of the negligent, the diſappointed, and 
the unproſperous. Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. woo | 

5 As, Ars. 3 

Tux aſſembly took no notice of his recommenda- 
tion. They were in this dilemma If they continued 
to receive the aſſignats, caſh muſt become an alien 
to their treaſury: If the treaſury ſhould refuſe thoſe 


Paper amulets, or ſhould diſcountenance them in any | 


degree, they muſt deſtroy the credit of their ſole re- 
fource, They ſeem, thep, to have made their option; 
and to have given ſome ſort of credit to their paper 


by taking it themſelves; at the ſame time in their 


2 they made a ſort of ſwaggering declaration, 
ſomething, I rather think, above legiſlative compe- 
tence; that is, that there is no difference in value be- 
tween metallic money and their aſſignats. This was 
a good ſtout proof article of faith, pronounced under 
an anathema, by the veperable fathers of this phi- 
lofophic ſynod. Credat who will--certainly not 7u- 
dæus Appella.——Ibid. : 5 


| ATHEISM, Fo oy F ; 

W know, and it is aur pride to know, that man 
is by his conſtitution a religious animal; that atheiſm 
is againſt, not only our reaſon but our inſtintts; and 
chat it cannot prevail long —1bid, 

| | ABUSES. = 3 FN 

| Controvrtey depravity is not innocence; and 
that it is not the labour of delinquency in chains, 


* 
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that will correct abuſes, Never did a- ſerious plan 

of amending of any old tyrannical eſtabliſhment pro- 

ſe the authors and. abettors of the abuſes. as the 
reformers of them. Speech on Mr. Fox's £ 

India Bill. ow ot oe TOs 
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1 BEAUTY DEFINED © 

By beauty I mean that quality, or thoſe qualities 
in bodies, by which they cauſe love, or ſome pathon - 
ſimilar to it. I confine this definition to the merely _ 
ſenſible qualities of things, for the ſake of preſerving 
the utmoſt ſimplicity in a ſubjett which mult always 
diſtract us, whenever we take in thoſe various 3 4 
of ſympathy which attach us to any perſons or things 
from ſecondary conſiderations, and not from the 
direct force which they have merely on being viewed, 


* 
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BEAUTY. _ e 
Tux paſſion which belongs to generation, merely 
as ſuch, is luſt only. This is evident in brutes, 
whoſe paſſions are more unmixed, and which purſue 
their purpoſes more directly than ours. The only 
difingion they obſerve. with regard to their mates, is 
that of Tex. . It is true, that they ſtick ſeyerally to 
their own ſpecies in preference to all others. But 
this preference, I imagine, does not ariſe from 
ſenſe of beauty which they find in their ſpecies, as 
Mr. Addiſon e but from a law of ſome other 
kind, to which they are ſubject; and this we may 
fairly conclude, from their apparent want of choice 
amongſt thoſe objects to which the barriers of their 
ſpecies have confined them. But man, who is a 
creature adapted to a greater variety and intricacy 
of relation, connects with the general paſſion, the idea 
of ſome ſocial qualities, which dipet} and heighten _ 
the appetite which he has in common with all other 
| D 4 © pes „ 
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animals; and as he is not deſigned, like them, to live 
at large, it is fit that he ſhould have ſomething to 
create a i and fix his choice; and this, in 
e ſhould be Tome ſenſible quality; as no other 
n ſo quickly, ſo powerfully, or fo ſurely produce 
its effect. The object, therefore, of this mixed pal- 
ſion, which we call love, is the beauty of the ſex. 
Men are carried to the {ex in general, as it is the ſex, 
and i fin comman law of nature; but they are-at- 
4 to particulars by perſonal beauty. I call 
zeauty a ſocial quality; for where women and men, 

and not only they, but when other animals give us 
ſenſe of joy and pleaſure in beholding them (an 
there are many that do ſo), they inſpire us with ſen- 
timents of tenderneſs and affection towards their 
erſons; we like to have them near us, and we enter 
willingly into a kind of relation with them, unleſs we 
ſhould have ſtrong reaſons to the contrary. But to 
what end, in many caſes, this was deſigned, I am 
unable ta diſcover; for I ſee no greater reaſon for a 
connection between man and ſeveral animals who 
are atlired in ſo engaging a manner, than between 
him and ſome others wha entirely want this attraQion, 
or poſlefs it in a far weaker degree. But it is pro- 
bable, that Providence did not make even this dif- 
tinktion, but with a view to ſome great end, though 
we cannot perceive Uiltinaly what it is, as his wiſdom 
is nat our wiſdom, nor our ways his ways. — id. 

7 : , i | : ; 
FEMALE BEAUTY. | 

Ozsxrve that part of a beautiful woman where 
the 1s, perhaps, the moſt beautiful, about the neck 
and breaſts; the ſmoothneſs; the ſoftneſs; the eal: 
and inſenſible fwell; the variety of the furface, ich 
is never for the ſmalleſt ſpace the ſame; the deceitful 
maze, through which the unſteady eye flides giddyy, 

without knowing where to fix, or whither it is car- 
ried, Is not this a demonſtration of that change of 


1. CY 


ſutface, continual, yet hardly perceptible at ag 
point, Which forms gne of the great conſtituenis gf 
cauty ?, It gives me no {mall pleaſure to find that Lean 
ſtrengthen my theory An int, by the opinion of the 
very ingenious Mr. Hogarth; whole idea of the line 
of beauty I take in general to be extremely juſt. But 
the idea of variation, without attending ſo accurately 
to the manner of the variation, has led him to con- 
fder angular figures as beautiful; thele figures, it is 
rue, vary greatly; yet they vary in a ſudden. an 
os manner; and I do not find any natural object 
which is angular, and at the ſame beautiful. Indeed 
few natural objects are entirely angular. Ibid. 


* 


BEAUTY OF THE SEX. ans 
I weep here fay little of the fair ſex, where I 
believe the point will be eaſily allowed me. The 
beauty of women is -confiderably owing to their 
weakneſs or delicacy, and fo even enhanced by their 
timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it. I would 
not here he underſtood to fay, that weaknels betraying 
very bad health has any ſhare in beauty; but the M 
effect of this is not becauſe it is weakneſs, but becauſe 


the ll Rate'of health Which produces ſuch weakneſs, _ 


alters the other conditions of beauty; the parts in 
ſuch a caſe collapſe; the bright colour, the lumen 
urpureum juventæ, is gone; and the fine variation is 


57 wrinkles, ſudden. hreaks, and right lines. 
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Dieſcription of u beautiful one. 
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Tu: view of a beautiful bind vil illuſtrate this © 
obſervation, Here we, ſee the. head increaling in- 
ſenſibly to the middle, from whence it leſſens gra- 
dually until it mixes with the neck; the neck loſes 
iilelf in a larger ſwell, which continues to the middle 


64 | 
of the body, when the whole decreaſes again to the 
tail; the tail takes a new direction; but it foon varies 
its new courle : it blends again with the other parts; 
and the line is perpetually changing, above, below, 
upon every fide. In this deſcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove; it agrees very well with moſt 
of the conditions of beauty. It is ſmooth and downy; 
its parts are (to uſe that expreſſion) melted into one 
another; you are repreſented with no ſudden protus 
| berance through the whole, and yet the whole is 
continually changing. — bid. © 


| BRITISH FREEDOM. - | 

This aft, therefore, has this diſtinguiſhed evil in 
it, that it is the firſt partial ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus that has been made. The precedent, which 
is always of very great importance, is now eſtabliſhed. 
For the firſt time a diſtinction is made among the 
people within this realm. Before this att, every man 
putting his foot on Engliſh ground, every ſtranger 
owing only a local and temporary allegiance, even 
negro ſlaves, who had been ſold in the colonies and 
under an att of parliament, became as free as every 
other man who breathed the ſame air with them. 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, On. 
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BRISTOL (CHARACTER OF THE ELECTORS or.) 


1 


By the favour of my fellow-citizens, I am the 
repreſentative of an honeſt, well ordered, virtuous 
city; of a people, who preſerve more of the original 
Engliſh ſimplicity, and purity of manners, than per- 
baps any other. You poſſeſs among you ſeveral men 
and magiſtrates of large and cultivated underftand- 
ings, fit for any employment in any ſphere. I do, 
to the beſt of my power, act ſo as to make myſclf 
worthy of ſo honourable a choice.— Tit. 


. 
| BOARD of Ai 
TazRE is, Sir, another office, which was not 
long ſince cloſely connected with this of the Ame- 
rican ſecretary ; but has been lately ſeparated from 
it for the very ſame purpoſe for which it had been 
conjoined ; I mean the ſole purpoſe of all the ſepa- 
rations and all conjunctions that have been late 
made—a job. I ſpeak, Sir, of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, This board is a ſort of temperate bed of 
influence; a fort of gently ripening hot-houſe, where 
eight members of parliament receive ſalaries of a 
thouſand a year, for a certain given time, in order tio 
mature, at a proper ſeaſon, a claim to two thouſand, 
granted for doing leſs, and on the credit of having 
toiled ſo long in that inferior laborious department. 
Oecon. Reform. = Fab 
BRITISH STATE. 


Tas Britiſh ſtate is, without queſtion, that which 
purſues the greateſt variety of creeds, and is the leaſt 
_ diſpoſed to ſacrifice any one of them to another, or 
to the whole, It aims at taking in the whole circle 
of human deſires, and. ſecuring for them their fair 
enjoyment. Our Legiſlature has been very cloſely - 
connected in its moſt efficient part with individual 
feeling and with individual intereſt, Perſonal li- 
berty, the moſt lively of theſe feelings, and the moſt 
important of theſe intereſts, which in other European 
countries has rather ariſen from the ſyſtem of mea- 
ſures, and the habitudes of life, than from the laws 
of the ſtate, (in which it flouriſhed more from neglet᷑t 
than attention) in England, has been à direct objet 


. f 


of Government. Regicide Peace. 
3 BANK PAPER. | "7 
Ar preſent the ſtate of their treaſury ( France) ſinks 

every day more and more in caſh, and ſwells more | 
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and more in fictitious repreſentation, When ſo little 
within or without is now found but paper, the repre. 
ſentati ve not of opulence but of want, the creature 
not of credit but of power, they imagine that our 
flouriſhing ſtate in England is owing to that bank 
paper, . not the bank paper to the flouriſhing con. 
dition of our commerce, to the ſolidity of our credit, 
and to the total excluſion of all idea of power from 
any part of the tranſattion. They forget that, in 
England, not one ſhilling of paper- money of any 
deſcription is received but of choice; that the whole 
has had its origin in caſh actually depoſited; and 
that it is convertible, at pleaſure, in an inſtant, and 
without the ſmalleſt loſs, into caſh again. Our paper 
1 is of value in commerce, becauſe in law it is of none. 
1 It is powerful on Change, becauſe in Weltminſter- 
hall it is not, —Reflef. on the Revolution in France. 
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BISHOPS AND CANONS. 
Wirn regard to the eſtates poſſeſſed by biſhops 
and canons, and commendatory abbots, 'I cannot find 
out for what reaſon ſome landed eſtates may not be 
held otherwiſe than by inheritance. Can any phi- 
loſophic ſpoiler undertake to demonſtrate the poſitive 
or the comparative evil of having a certain, and that 
too a large portion of landed property, paſſing in 
ſucceſſion through perſons whole title to it is, always 
in theory, and often in fact, an eminent degree of 
piety, morals, and learning ; a property which,. by 
its deſtination, in their turn, and on the ſcore of 
merit, gives to the nobleſt families renovation and 
ſupport, to the loweſt: the means of dignity and ele- 
| vation; a property, the tenure of which is the per- 

| formance of ſome duty, (whatever value you may 
= chuſe to ſet upon that duty) and the character of 
whoſe proprietors demands at leaſt an exterior deco- 
rum and gravity of manners; who are to exerciſe a 
*generous but temperate hoſpitality ; part of whoſe 


5 E 
income they are to conſider as a truſt for charity's _ 

and who, even when they fail in their truſt, When 

they ſlide from their charatter, and degenerate imo 4 

mere common ſecular nobleman or gentleman, are 

in no reſpect worle than thoſe who may ſucceed them 

in their forfeited poſſeſſions ? Is it better that eſtates. 

{hould be held by thofe who have no duty, than by 

thoſe who have one? — by thoſe whoſe' character and 

deſtination point to virtues, than by thoſe Who 

have no rule and dire&ion in the expenditure of: 

their eſtates but their own will and appetite ? Nox 

are thele eſtates held altogether in the character os 

with the evils ſuppoſed inherent in mortmain. They 

paſs from hand to hand with a more rapid circulation 

than any other. No exceſs is good; and therefore 

too great a proportion of landed property may be 
held officially for life; but it does not ſeem to mie g 
material injury to any commonwealth, that there _ 
ſhould exiſt ſome eſtatés chat have a chance of being 
acquired by older means chan the previous acqui- 
fron of hep Sg 0 TL 
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Tur Board of Works, which in the'ſeven years - 
preceding 1 7075 has eoſt towards 400, 00 0l. and (if 1 
recolle& rightly ) has not cot lefs in proportion from! 
the beginning of the reign, is under the very fame 
deſcription of all the other ill-contrived eftablith- 1 
ments, and calls for the very fame reform. We are I 
to ſeek for the viſible "ſigns of all this expence = 
For all this expence, we do not fee a building of the 
ſize and importance of a pigeon-houſe .  Buckingham- 
houſe was repriſed by a bargain with the public, for 
one hundred thoufand*pounds ; and the mal houſe 
at Windfor has been, if 1 miſtake not, undertaken 
fince that account was brought before us. The good | 
works of that board of works are as carefully con. 
cealed as other good works ought to be; they acer 


( 46 ) 
perfectly inviſible. But though it is the perfeftion 
of charity to be concealed, it is, Sir, the property 
and glory of magnificence to appear, and ſtand for- 
ward to the eye.—Occon. Reform. A 
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BIS HOPR ICS. 

I know well enough that the biſhoprics and cures, 
under kingly and ſeignoral patronage, as now they 
are in England, and as they have been lately in 
France, are ſometimes acquired hy unworthy me- 
thods.—Refleftions on the Revolution in France. 


— —— 


BRITISH LIBERTY, AN ENTAILED {NHERITANCEs 


From Magna Charta to the Declaration of Rights, 
it has been the uniform policy of our conſtitution to 
claim and aſſiſt our liberties, as an entailed inheri- 
tance derived ta us from our forefathers, and to be 
tranſmitted to our poſterity, as an eſtate ſpecially be- 
longing to the people of this kingdom, without any 
reference whatever to any other more general or 
prior right. By this means our conſtitution preſerves 
an unity in ſo great a diverſity of its parts. We have 
an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage ; and 
an houſe of commons and a people inheriting privi- 
leges, franchiſes, and liberties, A a long line of 
anceſtors. „ 

This policy appears to me to be the reſult of pro- 
found reflection, or rather the happy effect of fol- 
lowing nature, which is wiſdom without refleQion, 
and above it. A ſpirit of innovation is generally the 
reſult of a ſelfiſh temper and confined views. People 
will not look forward to poſterity, who never look 
backward to their anceſtors. Beſides, the people of 
England well know, that the idea of inheritance fur- 
niſhes a ſure principle of conſervation, and a ſure 
principle of tranſmiſſion, without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement. It leaves acquiſition free, 


168 1 2 
but it ſecures what it acquires. Whatever advantages 
are obtained by a ſtate proceeding on theſe maxims, 
are locked faſt as in a ſort of „eie ſettlement ; 
graſped as in a kind of mortmain for eyer. By a 
conſtitutional policy, working after the pattern of 
nature, we receive, we hold, we tranſmit our govern- 
ment and our privileges, in the ſame manner in which 
we enjoy and tranſmit our property and our lives. 
The inſtitutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the 
gifts of Providence, are ha down to us and from 
us, in the ſame courſe and order. Our political 
ſyſtem is placed in a juſt correſpondence and ſym- 
metry with the order of the world, and with the mode 
of exiſtence decreed to a permanent body comppſed 
of tranſitory parts; wherein, by the diſpoſition of a 
ſtupendous wiſdom, moulding together the great 
myſterious incorporation of the human race, the 
whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or 
young, but in a condition of unchangeable con- 
ſtancy, moves on through the varied tenor of per- 
petual decay, fall, renovation, and progreſſion, — 
Thus, by preſerving the method of nature in the 
conduct of the ſtate, in what we improve we are 
never wholly new ; in what we retain, we are never 
wholly obſolete. By adhering in this manner and 
on theſe principles to our forefathers, we are guided 
not by the ſuperſtition of antiquarians, but by the 
ſpirit of phitoſophic analogy. In this choice of in- 
heritance we have given to our frame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood; binding up the conſti- 
tution of our country with our deareſt domeſtic ties; 
adopting our fundamental laws into the boſom of 
our family affections; keeping inſeparable, and che- 
riſhing with the warmth of all their combined and 
mutually reflected charities, our ſtate, our hearths, 
our ſepulchres, and our altars. | | 
Through the ſame plan of a conformity to nature 
in our artificial inſtitutions, and by calling in the aid 
of her unerring and powerful inſtin&s, to fortify the 
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an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal defcent in- 
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a CAUTION. 
Great Caution to be uſed in the Conſideration of any 
/ JACHef. 
Tax charaQers of nature are legible, it is true; 
but they are not plain, enough to cnable thoſe who 


run, to read them. We muſt make uſe of a cau- 


tious, I had almoſt ſaid, a timorous method of pro- 
ceeding. We mult not attempt to fly, when we can 
ſcarcely pretend to creep. In 5 any com- 
plex matter, we ought to examine every diſtintt in- 
gredient in the compolition, one by one, and reduce 


every thing to the utmoſt ſimplicity ; fince the con- 


dition of our nature binds us to a ſtrict law and very 


narrow limits. We ought afterwards to re-examine 


the principles by the effect of the compoſition, as 
well as the compoſition by that of the principles: ve 


( 49 ) 

ou ght to compare our ſubjett with things of a ſimilar 
nature, and even with things of a contrary nature; 
for diſcoveries may be a. often are made by the 


contraſt, which would eſcape us on the ſingle view. 
Sublime and Beautiful, — _ 


CONSTITUTION. 

Spirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
Do not entertain ſo weak an imagination, as that 
your regiſter and your bonds, your affidavits and 
your ſufferances, your cockets and your clearances, 
are what form the great ſecurities of your commerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and your. 
inſtructions, and your ſuſpending clauſes, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of this 
myllerious whole. Thele things do not make your 
government. Dead inſtruments, paſſive tools as they 
are, it is the ſpirit of the Engliſh communion, which, 
inluſcd through the mighty mals, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even 
down to the minuteſt member. Speech on Conciliation 
with America. ” 
— 


COLOURS MOST APPROPRIATE TO BEAUTY. 


Tuosz colours which ſeem moſt appropriated to 
beauty, are the milder of every ſort; light greens, 
loft blues, weak whites, pink reds, and violets. 
If the colours be ſtrong and vivid, they are always 
diverſified, and the object is never of one ſtrong 
colour; there are almoſt always ſuch a number of 
them, (as in variegated flowers) that the ſtrength 
and glare of each 1s conſiderably abated. In a fine 
complexion, there is not only ſome variety in the 
colouring, but the colours; neither the red nor:the 
white are ſtrong and glaring. Beſides, they are 
mixed in ſuch. a manner, and with ſuch gradations, 
that it is impoſſible to fix the bounds, On the ſame 
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principle it is, that the dubious colour in the necks 
and tails of peacocks, and about the heads of drakes, 
1s ſo very agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of 
ſhape and e as nearly related, as we can 


well ſuppoſe it poſſible for things of ſuch different 
natures to be.—Sublime and Beautiful. 


| CHRISTEN DOM. 
The States of the Chriſtian World. 


Tux States of the Chriſtian World have grown 
up to their pfeſent magnitude in a great length of 
time, and by a great variety of accidents. They 
have been improved to what we ſee them with 
greater or leſs degrees of felicity and ſkill. Not 
one of them has been formed upon a regular plan, 
or with any unity of deſign. As their conſtitutions 
are not en they have not been directed 
to any peculiar end, eminently diſtinguiſhed, and 
ſuperieding every other. The objets which they 
embrace are of the greateſt poſſible variety, and 
have become in a manner infinite. In all theſe old 
countries the ſtate has been made to the people, and 
not the people conformed to the ſtate. Every ſtate 
has purſued, not only every ſort of focial advan- 
tage, but it has cultivated the welfare of every 
individual. His wants, his wiſhes, even his taſtes 
have been conſulted. This comprehenſive ſcheme, 
virtually produced a degree of perſonal liberty in 
forms the moſt adverſe to it. That was found, 
under monarchies ſtiled abſolute, in a degree un- 
known to the ancient commonwealths. From hence 
the powers of all our modern ſtates meet, in all 
their movements, with ſome obſtruction. It is 
therefore no wonder, that when theſe ſtates are to 
be conſidered as machines to operate for ſome one 
great end, that this diſſipated and balanced force 1s 
not. eaſily concentred, or made to bear upon one 
point,—Regtcide Peace, | 


TT MAI 
CONSTITUTION AND COMMERCE» 


When 1 (Mr. Burke) firſt devoted myſelf to the 
public ſervice, I conſidered how I ſhould render 
myſelf fit for it; and this I did by endeavouring to 
diſcover what it was, that gave this country the rank 
it holds in the world. I found that our proſperity 
and dignity aroſe principally, if not ſolely, from two 
ſources; our conſtitutton and commerce. Both 
theſe I have ſpared no ſtudy to underſtand, and no 
endeavour to ſupport. 3 
The diſtinguiihing part of our. conſtitution is its 
liberty. To preſerve that liberty inviolate, ſeems 
the particular duty and proper truſt of a member of 
the Houſe of Commons. But the liberty, the onl 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order; 
that not only exiſts along with order and virtue, 
but which cannot exiſt at all without them. It 
irheres in good and ſteady government, as in its 
ſubſtance and vital principle. | | 

The other ſource of our power is commerce, of. 
which you are ſo large a part, and which cannot 
exiſt, no more than your liberty, without a con- 
nettion with many virtues, Speech to the Eleflors 


of Briſtol. 


CIVIL DISSENTIONS. * 
AT this propoſition, I muſt pauſe a moment: 
The thing ſeems a great deal too big for my ideas 
juriſprudence. It ſhould ſeem, to my way of con- 
ceiving ſuch matters, that there is a very wide 
difference in reaſon and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on the irregular condutt of ſcattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who diſturb 
order within the ſtate, and the civil diſſentions which 
may, from time to time, on great queſtions, agitate 
the ſeveral communities which compole a great. 
empire. It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic, 
to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal juſtice to 
his great public conteſt, I do not know the method 
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( 62 ) 
of drawing up an indictment againſt an whole people, 
1 cannot inſult and ridicule the feelings of millions 
of my fellow creatures, as Sir Edward Coke inſulted 
one excellent individual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at the 
bar. I am not ripe to paſs ſentence on the graveſt 
public bodies, entruſted with magiſtracies of reat 
authority and dignity, and charged with the ſafety of 
their fellow-citizens, upon the very fame title that 
I am. ' I really think, that for wiſe men, this is not 
Judicious; for ſober men, not decent; for minds 
tinttured with humanity, not mild and merciful, 
Speech on Conciliation with America. _ 


v — — 
CLERGY. 


Ir your clergy, or any clergy, ſhould ſhew them- 
ſelves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thoſe profeſſional faults 
which can hardly be ſeparated from profeſſional 
virtues, though their vices never can countenance 
the exerciſe of oppreſſion, I do admit, that they 
would naturally have the effect of abating very much 
- of our indignation againſt the tyrants- who exceed 
: meaſure and juſtice in their puniſhment. I can 
allow in clergymen, through all their diviſions, ſome 
tenaciouſneſs of their own opinion; ſome overflowings 
of zeal for its propagation; ſome predilettion to 
their own ſlate and office; ſome attachment to the 
intereſt of their own corps; ſome preference to thole 
who liſten with docility to their doctrines, beyond 
thoſe who ſcorn and deride them. I allow all this, 
'becauſe I am a man who have to deal with men, and 
who would not, through a violence of toleration, 
run into the greateſt of all intolerance. I muſt bear 
with infirmities until they feſter into crimes, —— Ke 
flect. on the Revolution in France. 
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CHURCH ESTABLISHMEMT. 


FirsT, I beg leave to ſpeak of our church eſtab- 
liſhment, which is the firſt of our prejudices, not à 
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prejudice deſtitute of reaſon, but involving in it 
profound and extenſive wiſdom. I ſpeak of it firſt. 
It is firſt, and Jaſt, and midit in our minds. For, 
taking ground on that religious ſyſtem, of which we 
are now in poſſeſſion, we continue to act on the 
early received, and uniformly continued ſenſe of 
mankind. That ſenſe not only, like a wile architett,. 
hath built up the auguſt fabric of ſtates, but like a 
provident proprietor, to preſerve the ſtructure from 
prophanation and ruin, as a ſacred temple, purged 
from all the impurities of fraud, and violence, and 
injuſtice, and tyranny, hath ſolemnly and for ever 
conſecrated the commonwealth, and all that officiate 
in it. This conſecration is made, that all who ad- 
miniſter in the government of men, in which the 

ſtand in the perſon of God himſelf, ſhould have high 
and worthy notions of their funttion and deſtination ; 
that their hope ſhould be full of immortality ; that 
they ſhould not look to the paltry pelf of the moment, 
nor to the temporary and tranſient praiſe of the 
vulgar, but to a ſolid, permanent exiſtence, in the 
permanent part of their nature, and to a permanent 
fame and glory, in the example they leaye as a rich 
inheritance to the world. Pos mm 

Such ſublime principles ought to be infuſed into 

perſons of exalted ſituations; and religious eſtabliſh- - 
ments provided, that may continually revive and 
enforce them. Every ſort of moral, every ſort of 
civil, every ſort of politic inſtitution, aiding the 
rational and natural ties that connet the human 
underſtanding and affections to the divine, are not 
more than neceſſary, in order to build up that 
wonderful ſtrutture, Man; whoſe prerogative it is, 
to be in a great degree a creature of his own making; 
and who when made as he ought to be made, 1s 
dellined to hold no trivial place in the creation. 
But whenever man is put over men, as the better 
nature ought ever to preſide, in that cale more” 


. 


1 
particularly, he ſhould as nearly as poſſible be apy 


„ 


proximated to his perfection. Ibid, 


— — 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


Tux conſecration of the ſtate, by a ſtate religious 
eſtabliſhment, is neceſſary allo to operate with an 
wholeſome awe upon free citizens; becauſe, in order 
to ſecure their freedom, they muſt enjoy ſome 
determinate portion of power. To them therefore a 
religion connetted with the ſtate, and with their duty 
towards it, becomes eyen more neccllary than in 
ſuch ſocieties, where the people by the terms of their 
ſubjettion are confined to private ſentiments, and the 
management of their own family concerns. All 
perſons poſſeſſing any portion of power ought to be 
ſtrongly and awfully impreſſed with an idea that they 
att in truſt; and that they are to account for their 
conduct in that truſt to the one great maſter, author 
and founder of ſociety, — Ibid, 


COUNCIL, 


Suck a body kings generally have as a council. 
A monarchy may exiſt without it; but it ſeems to be 
in the very + of a republican government. It 
holds a ſort of middle place between the ſupreme 
power exerciſed by the people, or immediately de- 
legated from them, and the mere executive. id. 


—— L[— 


CONSCIENCE. 


Ir is thus, and for the ſame end, that they (the regi- 
reer endeavour to deſtroy that tribunal of conſcience 
which exiſts independently of edits and decrees. Your 
deſpots govern by terror. They know, that he who 
fears God fears nothing elſe; and therefore they 
eradicate from the mind, through their Voltaire, 
their Helyetius, and the reſt of that infamous gang, 


( 


hat only ſort of fear which generates true courage. 
Their object is, that their fellow citizens may be 
under the dominion of no awe, but that of their 
committee of reſearch, and of their lanterne Aid. 


COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, | 


Tux power of the Houſe of Commons, dirett or 
indirect, is indeed great; and long may it be able to 
preſerve its greatneſs, and the ſpirit belonging to true 
greatneſs, at the full; and it will do fo, as long as it 
can keep the breakers of law in India from becoming 
the makers of law for England. Ibid. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE AND CHARAC= 
TER OF THE HOUSE or COMMONS, (SKE KING'S 
MEN. | 
I Have myeye chiefly on the Houſe of Commons. 

J hope I ſhall be indulged in a few: obſervations on 

the nature and character of that aſſembly; not with 

regard to its legal form and power, but to its ſpirit, 
and to the purpoſes it is meant to anſwer in the 
conſtitution. | : 

The Houle of Commons was ſuppoſed originally 

to be no gart of the landing government of this country. 

It was conſidered as a controul, illying immediately 

from the people, and ſpeedily to be reſolved into the 

maſs from whence it aroſe. In this reſpe& it was in 
the higher part of government what juries are in the 
lower. The capacity of a magiſtrate being tranſitory, 
and that of a citizen permanent, the latter capacity 

It was hoped would of courſe preponderate in all 

diſcuſſions, not only between the people and the 

ſtanding authority of the crown, but between the 
people and the fleeting authority of the Houle of 

Commons itſelf. 1t was hoped that, being of a 

middle nature between ſubjett and government, they 

would feel with a more tender and a nearer intereſt 
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every thing that concerned the people, than the other 
remoter and more permanent parts of legiſlature. 

Whatever alterations time and the neceſſary ac- 
commodation of buſinels may have introduced, this 
character can never be ſuſtained, unleſs the Houſe 
of Commons ſhall be made to bear ſome ſtamp of 
the actual diſpoſition of the people at large. It would 
(among public misfortunes) be an evil more natural 
and tolerable, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould be 
infected with every epidemical phrenſy of the people, 
as this would indicate ſome confanguinity, ſome ſympathy 
of nature with their conſtituents, than that they ſhould 
in all caſes be wholly untouched by the opinions and 
feelings of the people out of doors. By this want of 
ſympathy they would ceaſe to be an Houſe of Com- 
mors. For it is not the derivation of the power of 
that Houſe from the people, which makes it in a 
diſtintt ſenſe their repreſentative. The King is the 
repreſentative of the people; ſo are the lords; ſo are 
the judges. They all are truſtees for the people, as 
well as the Commons; becauſe no power 1s given 
for the ſole ſake of the holder; and although go- 
vernment certainly is an inſtitution of divine autho- 
rity, yet its forms, and the perſons who adminiſter it, 
all originate from the people. | 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the charac- 
teriſtical diftinttion of a popular repreſentative. 
This belongs equally to all paris of government, and 
in all forms. The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of a 
Houle of Commons conſiſts in its being the exprels 
image of the ſcelings of the nation. It was not 
inſtituted to be a controul upon the people, as of late 
it has been taught, by a dottrine of the molt pernicious 
tendency. It was deſigned as a controul for the 
people. Other inſtitutions have been formed for 
the purpole of checking popular exceſſes; and they 
are, I apprehend, fully adequate to their object. If 
not, they ought to be made ſo. The Houſe of 
Commons, as it was never intended for the ſupport of 
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peace and ſubordination, is miſerably appointed for 
that ſervice; having no ſtronger weapon than its 
mace, and no better officer than its ſerjeant at arms, 
which it can command of its own proper authority. 
A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and judicial 
magiſtracy; an anxious care of public money, an 
openneſs, approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint: thele ſeem to be the true charatteriſhcs 
of an Houſe of Commons. But an addreſſing Houſe 
of Commons, and a petitioning nation ; an Houle of 
Commons full of confidence, when the nation 1s 
plunged in deſpair; in the utmoſt harmony with 
miniſters, whom the people regard with the utmoſt 
abhorrence; who vote thanks, when the public 
opinion calls upon them for impeachments; who are 
_ eager to grant, when the general voice. demands 
account ; who, in all diſputes between the people and 
adminiſtration, preſume againſt the people ; who 
puniſh their diſorders, but refuſe even to inquire 
imo the provocations to them; this is an unnatural, 
a monſtrous ſtate of things in this conſtitution. Such 
an allembly may be a great, wile, awful ſenate; but 
it 1s not to any popular purpoſe an Houſe of Com- 


mons.—Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents, 


CARNATIC, (SEE INDIA.) 


Hiſtory of Hyder Ali's irruption into the Eaſtern 
| Carnatic. 

Wuzn at length Hyder Ali found that he had to 
do with men who either would ſign no convention, 
or whom no treaty, and no ſignature could bind, 
and who were the determined enemies of human 
Intercourſe itſelf, he decreed to make the country 
poſſeſſed by theſe incorrigible and predeſtinated 
criminals a memorable example to mankind. He 
relolved, in the gloomy receſſes of a mind capacious 
of fuch things, to leave the whole Carnatic an eyer- 


might, that he made no ſecret whatſoever of his 


658) | 
laſting monument of vengeance ; and to put perpetual 
deſolation as a barrier between him and thoſe againſt 
whom the faith which holds the moral elements of 
the world together was no protection. He became 
at length ſo confident of his force, ſo collected in his 


dreadful reſolution. Having terminated his diſputes 
with every enemy, and every rival, who buried their 
mutual animoſities in their common deteſtation againſt 
the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from 
every quarter whatever a ſavage ferocity could add 
to his new rudiments in the arts of deſtruction; and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havock, and 
deſolation, into one black cloud, he hung for a 
while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilſt 
the authors of all theſe evils were idly and ſtupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all 
their horizon, it ſuddenly burit, and poured down 
the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic. Then enſued a ſcene of woe, the like of 
which no eye had ſeen, no heart conceived, and 
which no tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors 
of war before known or heard of, were mercy to that 
new havock. A ſtorm of univerſal fire. blaſted every 
field, conſumed every houſe, deſtroyed every temple. 
The miſerable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages, in part were ſlaughtered ; others, without 
regard .to ſex, to age, to the reſpett of rank, or 
ſacredneſs of function; fathers torn from children, 
huſbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidſt the goading ſpears of drivers, 
and the trampling of purſuing horſes, were ſwept into 
captivity, in an unknown and hoſtile land. Thoſe 
who vere able to evade this tempeſt, fled to the walled 
cities. But eſcaping from fire, ſword, and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the ſettlement, in this dreadful 
exigency, were certainly liberal; and all was done 
by charity that private charity could do: but it was 
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a people in beggary ; it was a nation which ſtretched 
out its hands for food. For months together theſe 
creatures of ſufferance, whoſe very excels and luxur 
in their moſt plenteous days, had fallen ſhort of the 
allowance of our auſtereſt faſts, filent, patient, re- 
ſigned, without ſedition or diſturbance, almoſt without 
complaint, periſhed by an hundred a day in the 
ſtreets of Madras; every day ſeventy at lealt laid 
their bodies in the ſtreets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, 
and expired of famine in the granary of India. I 
was going to awake your juſtice towards this unhappy 
part of our fellow citizens, by bringing before you 
ſome of the circumſtances of this plague of hunger? 
Of all the calamities which beſet and waylay the liſe 
of man, this comes the neareſt to our heart, and 18 
that wherein the proudeſt of us all feels himſelf ta be 
nothing more than he is: but I find myſelf unable ta 
manage it with decorum ; theſe details are of a ſpecies 
of horror ſo nauſeous and diſguſting; they are fo 
degrading to the ſufferers and to the hearers; they - 
are ſo humihating to human nature itſelf, that, on 
better thoughts, I find it more adviſeable to throw a 
pall oyer this hideous object, and to leave it to your 
general conceptions. . | 

* For eighteen months, without intermiſſion, this 
deſtruction raged from the gates of Madras to the 
gates of Tanjore; and ſo completely did theſe maſters 
in their art, Hyder Ali, and his more ferocious fon, 
abſolve themſelves of their impious vow, that when 
the Britiſh armies traverſed, as they did the Carnatic 
for hundreds of miles in all directions, through the 
whole line of their march they did not ſee one man, 
not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beaſt of any deſcription whatever. One dead uniform 
lilence reigned over the whole region. With the 
inconſiderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage of- 
lome few forts, I wiſh to be underſtood as ſpeaking 


* Appendix No, h Report of the Committee of aſſigned Revenue. 


25 I mean to produce to you more than three 
witneſſes, above all exception, who will ſupport this 
aſſertion in its full extent. That hurricane of war 
palled through every part of the central provinces of 
the Carnatic. Six or ſeven diſtricts to the north and 
to the ſouth (and theſe not wholly untouched) eſcaped 
1 ravage. Speech on the Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts, 
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, CARNATIC DESCRIBED. 


Tux Carnatic is a country not much inferior in 
extent to England. Figure to yourſelf, Mr. Speaker, 
the land in whoſe repreſentative chair you fit ; figure 
to yourlelf the form and faſhion of your ſweet and 
cheerful country from Thames to Trent, north and 
fouth, and from the Iriſh to the German ſea eaſt and 
welt, emptied and embowelled (May God avert the 
omen of our crimes!) by ſo accompliſhed a deſolation. 
Extend your imagination a little further, and then 
ſuppoſe your miniſters taking a ſurvey of this ſcene 
of waſte and deſolation ; what would be your thoughts 
if you ſhould be informed, that they were computing 
how much had been the amount of the exciſes, how 
much the cuſtoms, how much the land and malt tax, 
In order that they ſhould charge (take it in the moſt 
favourable light) for public ſervice, upon the relics 
of the ſatiated vengeance of relentleſs enemies, the 
whole of what England had yielded in the moſt ex- 
uberant ſeaſons of peace and abundance? What 
would you call it? To call it tyranny, ſublimed into 
madneſs, would be too faint an image; yet this very 
madneſs is the principle upon which the miniſters at 
your right hand have proceeded in their eſtimate of 
the revenues of the Carnatic, when they were pro- 
viding, not ſupply for the eſtabliſhments of its pro- 
teftion, but rewards for the authors of its ruin. | 

Every day you are fatigued and diſguſted with this 
cant, „ the Carnatic is a country that will ſoon re- 
& cover, and become inſtantly as proſperous as ever.“ 
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They think they are talking to innocents,” who wil 
believe that by ſowing of dragons teeth, men ma 
come up ready grown and ready armed. They who 
will give themſelves the trouble of conſidering (for it 
requires no great reach of thought, no very profound 
knowledge) the manner in which mankind are 
— and countries cultivated, will regard all 
this raving as it ought to be regarded. In order that 
the people, after a long period of vexation and 
plunder, may be in a condition to maintain govern- 
ment, government muſt begin by maintaining them. 
Here the road to economy lies not through receipt, 
but through expence; and in that country nature has 
given no ſhort tt to your object. Men mult pro- 
pagate, like other animals, by the mouth. Never did 
oppreſſion light the nuptial torch; never did extortion 
and uſury ſpread out the genial bed. = 
Does any of you think that England, ſo waſted, 
, would, under ſuch a -nurſing attendance, ſo rapidly 
and cheaply recover? But he is meanly acquainted 
with either England or India, who. does not know 
that England would a thouſand times ſooner reſume 
population, fertility, and what ought to be the ultimate 
lecretion from both, revenue, than fuch a country as 
the Carnatic. | „ 5 
The Carnatic is not by the bounty of nature a 
fertile ſoil. The general ſize of its cattle is proof 
enough that it is much otherwiſe. It is ſome days 
ſince I moved, that a curious and intereſting map, 
kept in the India Houſe, ſhould be laid before you. 
The India Houle is not yet in readineſs to fend it; 
I have therefore brought down my own copy, and 
there it lies for the uſe of any gentleman who may 
think ſuch a matter worthy of Fo attention. It is 
indeed a noble map, and of noble things; but it is 
deciſive againſt the golden dreams and ſanguine 
ſpeculations of avarice run mad. In addition to 
what you know muſt be the caſe in every part of the 
world (the neceſſity of a previous proviſion of habi- 


1 
tation, Teed, ſtock, capital) that map will ſhew yoit 
that the uſe of the influences of Heaven itſelf, are in 
that country a work of art. The Carnatic is refreſhed 
by few or no living brooks or running ſtreams, and 
it has rain only at a ſeaſon; but its product of rice 
exatts the uſe of water ſubje& to perpetual com- 
mand. This is the national bank of the Carnatic, 
on which it muſt have a perpetual credit, or it 
periſhes irretrievably. For that reaſon, in the happier 


times of India, a number almoſt incredible of reſer&# 
voirs have been made in choſen places throughout 
the whole country ; they are formed, for the greater 
part, of mounds of earth and ſtones, with ſluices of 
ſolid maſonry; the whole conſtructed with admirable 
{kill and labour, and maintained at a mighty charge; 
In the territory contained in that map (Mr. Barnard's 
wap of the Jaghire) alone, I have been at the trouble 
of reckoning the reſervoirs, and they amount to 
upwards of eleven hundred, from the extent of two 
or three acres to five miles in circuit. From theſe 
reſervoirs currents are occaſionally drawn over the 
fields, and theſe water-courſes again call for a con- 
ſiderable expence to keep them properly ſcoured 
and duly levelled. Taking the diſtrict in that map as 
a meaſure, there cannot be in the Carnatic and 
Tanjore fewer than ten thouſand of theſe reſervoirs 
of the larger and middling dimenſions, to w nothing 
of thoſe for domeſtic ſervices, and the uſe of religious 
purification. Thele are not the enterprizes of your 
power, nor in a ſtyle of magnificence! ſuited to the 
taſte of your miniſter. Theſe are the monuments of 
real kings, who were the fathers of their people; 
teſtators to a poſterity which they embraced as their 
own. Theſe are the grand ſepulchres built by am- 
bition; but by the ambition of an unſatiable bene- 
volence, which, not contented with reigning in the 
diſpenſation of happineſs during the contratted term 
of human life, had ſtrained, with all the reachings 
and graſpings of a vivacious mind, to extend the 
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dominion of their bounty beyond the limits of nature, 
and to perpetuate themſelves through generations of 
generations, the guardians, the protettors, the nous 
riſhers of mankind. _ 335 
What, Sir, would a virtuous and enlightened mi- 
niſtry do on the view of the ruins of ſuch works be- 
fore them? On the view of ſuch a chaſm of defola- 
tion as that which yawned in the midſt of thoſe coun- 
tries to the north and ſouth, which ſtill bore ſome 
veltiges of cultivation? They would have reduced 
all their moſt neceſſary eſtabliſhments; they would 
have ſuſpended the juſteſt payments; they would have 
employed dre ens derived from the producing 
to re- animate the Powers of the unproductive parts. 
While they were performing this fundamental duty, 
whilſt they were celebrating theſe myſteries of juſtice 
and humanity, they would have told the corps of 
ditious creditors, whoſe crimes were their claims, 
that they muſt keep an awful diſtance ; that they mult _ 
ſilence their inauſpicious tongues; that they mult 
hold off their profane unhallowed paws from this holy 
work; they would have proclaimed with a voice that 
ſhould make itſelf heard, that on every country the 
firſt creditor is the plow; that this original, indefeaſi- 
ble claim ſuperſedes every other demand. "Fr 
This is what a wiſe and virtuous miniſtry would 
have done and ſaid. This, therefore, is what our 
miniſter could never think of ſaying or doing. A 
miniſtry of agother kind would have firſt improved 
the country and have thus laid a folid founda- 
tion for future opulence and future force. But 
on this grand point of the reſtoration of the 
country, there is not one ſyllable to be found in the 
correſpondence of our miniſters, from the firſt to 
the laſt; they felt nothing for a land deſolated by 
fire, ſword, and famine; their ſympathies took an- 
other direction; they were touched with pity for 


bribery, ſo long tormgnted with a fruitleſs itching of 
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its palms; their bowels yearned for uſury, that had 
long miſſed the harvelt of its returning months; they 
felt for peculation which had been for ſo many years 
raking in the duſt of an empty treaſury ; they were 
melted into compaſſion for rapine and oppreſſion, 
licking their dry, parched, unbloody jaws. Theſe 
were the neceſſities for which they were ſtudious to 
provide. id. . 


CONTRIBUTIONS, (VOLUNTARY) 4 


Ax p what is the ſoil or climate, where experience 
has not uniformly proved that the voluntary flow of 
heaped up plenty, burſting from the weight of its 

- own rich luxuriance, has ever rut with a more co- 
pious ſtream of revenue, than could be ſqueezed 
"from the dry huſks of oppreſſed indigence, by the 
training of all the politic machinery in the world, 
Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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CRIMES. 


Is confounding the order of crimes, which, 
whether by putting them from a higher part of the 
ſcale to the lower, or from the lower to the higher, 
is never done without dangerouſly diſordering 
the whole frame of juriſprudence. Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Briſtol. | 
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CONVOCATION OF THE CLERGY. | 


. Ws know, that the convocation ohe clergy had 
formerly been called, and fat with nearly as much 
regularity to buſineſs as parliament itſelf. It is now 
called for form only. It fits for the purpoſe of 
making {ome polite eccleſiaſtical compliments to the 
king; and when that grace is ſaid, retires and is heard 
of no more. It is however a part of the conſtitution, 
and may be called out into act and energy, whenever 


there is occaſion ; and whenever thoſe, who conjure 
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up that ſpirit, will chooſe to abide the con 
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It is wile to permit its legal exiſtence; it 
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uch 


wiſer to continue it a legal exiſtence only. So truly 
has prudence, (conſtituted as the god of this lower. 
world) the entire dominion over every exerciſe of 


power, committed into its hands; and 


yet I have 


lived to ſee prudence and conformity to eircum- 
ances, wholly ſet at naught in our late controverſies, 
and treated as if they were the moſt contemptible and 
irrational of all things. I have heard it an hundred 
times very gravely alledged, that in order to keep 

wer in wind, it was neceſſary, by preference, ta 


exert it in thoſe very 
likely to be reſiſte 


points in which it was molt. 
„and the leaſt likely to he p 
dutuve of any advantage.——Tb:d; "0 
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| CABINET (THB DOUBLE.) WT 
ir miiſt be remembered, that ſince the revolution, 
until the period we are ſpeaking of, the influence of 
the crown had been always employed in fupporting 
the miniſters of ſtate, and in carrying on the publie 
buſineſs according to their opinions. But the part 
now in queſtion is formed upon a very different idea. 
It is to intercept the favour, protection and eonfi» 
dence of the crown in the paſſage to its miniſters; it 
is to come between them and their importance in pars 
liament; it is to Jeparate them from all their natural 

and acquired dependencies; it is intended as con- 
troul, not the ſupport, of adminiſtration. The ma 
chinery of this ſyſtem is perplexed in its movements, 
and falſe in its principle. It is formed on a ſuppoſi 
tion that the king is ſomething external to His govern» 
ment; and that he may be honoured and aggrandized, 
even by its debility and diſgrace. The plan pro- 
ceeds expreſsly on the idea of enfeeblipg the regulat 


executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weak» _ 
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ening the ſtate in order to — court, The 


ſcheme depending entirely on 
; 1 
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tion, on mutability by principle, on ſyſtematic weak - 
nels in every particular member ; it is impoſlible that 
the total refal ſhould be ſubſtantial ſtrength of any 
kind, > | 

As a foundation of their ſcheme, the cabal have 
eſtabliſhed a ſort of rota in the court. All forts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into admi- 
niſtration, from whence few have had the good for- 
tune to eſcape without diſgrace ; none at all without 
conſiderable loſſes. In the beginning of each ar- 
rangement no profeſſions of confidence and ſupport 
are wanting, to induce the leading men to engage. 
But while the miniſters of the day appear in all the 
=pemp and pride of power, while they have all their 
canvas ſpread out to the wind, and every fail filled 
with the fair and proſperous gale of royal favour, in 
a ſhort time they find, they know not how, a cur- 
rent, which ſets directly againſt them; which pre- 
vents all progreſs; and even drives them backwards. 
They grow aſhamed and mortified in a ſituation, 
which, by its vicinity to power, only ſerves to re- 
mind them the more ſtrongly of their inſignificance. 
They are obliged either to execute the orders of their 
inferiors, or to ſee themſelves oppoſed by the natural 
inſtruments of their office. With the loſs of their 
dignity they loſe their temper. In their turn they 
grow troubleſome to that cabal, which, whether it 
ſupports or oppoles, equally difgraces and equally 
betrays them. 1t is ſoon found neceſſary to get rid 
of the heads of adminiſtration; but it is of the heads 
only. As there always are many rotten -members 
belonging to the beſt connettions, it is not hard to 
perſuade ſeveral to continue in office without their 
leaders. By this means the {ret goes out much 
thinner” than it came in; and is only reduced in 
ſtrength by its temporary poſſeſſion of power. Be- 
Aides, if by accident, or in courſe of changes, that 
Power ſhould be recovered, the junto have thrown 
up a retrenchment of theſe carcaſes, which may ſerve 


6% 


to cover themſelves in a ay of danger. They cons 
u 


clude, not unwiſely, that ſuch rotten members will 
become the firſt objects of diſguſt and reſentment to 


0 


their antient connexions. ; | 8 
They contrive to form in the outward adminiſtra- 
tion two parties at the leaſt; which, whillt they are 


tearing one another to pieces, are both competitors 


for the favour and protection of the cabal; and, by 
their emulation, contribute to throw every thing 
more and more into the hands, of the interior ma- 
nagers. ö I bs, 


ever, continue in his employment. Inſtead of ſuf- 
fering any mark of AN he will be diſtin- 
guiſhed by an unbounded profuſion of court rewards 
and careſſes; becauſe he does what is expetted, and 
all that is expected, from men in office. He helps 
to keep ſome form of adminiſtration in being, and 


keeps it at the ſame time as weak and divided as poſ- 


ſible. 


or to imagine that ſuch perſons have any weight in 
their oppoſition. When, by them, adminiſtration is 
convinced of its inſignificancy, they are ſoon to be 
convinced of their own. They never are ſuffered 
to ſueceed in their oppoſition. They and the world 
are to be ſatisfied, that, neither office, nor authority, 
nor property, nor ability, eloquence, counſel, {kill, 


or union, are of the leaſt importance; but that the 


mere influence of the court, naked of all ſupport, 


and deſtitute of all management, is abundantly ſuffi- 


cient for all its own purpoles. N 5 
When any adverſe connexion is to be deſtroyed, 
the cabal ſeldom appear in the work themſelves. 


They find out ſome perſon of whom the party enter» 
tains an high opinion, Such a perſon they endeavour 
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A miniſter of ſtate will ſometimes keep himſelf. 
totally eſtranged from all his colleagues; will digg 
from them in their councils, will privately travel 
and publicly oppoſe, their meaſures, He will, how®* 


However, we muſt take care not to be miſtaken, - 


dc” J 
1 


(468 


to delude with various pretences. They teach hich 


firſt to diſtruſt, and then to quarrel with his friends; 
among whom, by the fame arts, they excite a ſimilar 
diftdence of him; ſo that, in this mutual fear and 
diſtruſt, he may ſuffer himſelf to be employed as the 
inſtrument in the chayge which is brought about. 
Afterwards they are ſure to deſtroy him in his turn, 
by ſetting up in his place ſome perſon in whom he 


had himſelf repoſed the greateſt confidence, and who 


ſerves to carry off a conſiderable part of his adhe- 
rents. 5 | 


As in deſtroying their enemies they make uſe of 


truments not reer, belonging to their corps, 
70 in advancing their own friends they purſue exattly 
* 


the ſame method. To promote any of them to con- 
fiderable rank or emolument, they commonly take 


care that the recommendation ſhall pats through the 


Hands of the oſtenſible miniſtry : ſuch a recommen- 


dation might however appcar to the world, as ſome 
roof of the credit of miniſters, and ſome means of 
ine reaſing their ſtrength. To prevent this, the per- 
ſons ſo advanced are diretted, in all companies, in- 
duſtriouſſy to declare, that they are under no obli- 
gations whatſoever to adminiſtration; that they have 
received their oftice from another quarter; that they 
are totally free and independent. 
When the faction has any job of lucre to obtain, 
or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to felett, 
for the execution, thoſe very perſons to whoſe habits, 
friendſhips, principles, and declarations, fuch pro- 


*ceedings are publicly known to be the moſt adverſe; 


at once to render the inftruments the more odious, 
and therefore the more dependent, and to prevent 
the people from ever repofing a confidence in any) 
appearance of private friendſhip, or public principle. 

If the adminiſtration ſeem now and then, from re- 
miſſneſs, or from fear of making themſelves dil- | 
'agreeable, to ſuffer any 3 exceſſes to go ui 
puniſhed, the cabal immediately ſets up ſome creature 


N 
1 
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of theirs to raiſe a clamoth againſt the miniſters, as 
having ſhamefully betrayed the dignity of govern- 
ment. Then they compel the miniſtry to become 
attive in conferring rewards and honours on the per 
ſons who have been the inſtruments of their diſgrace ; 
and, after having firſt vilifiec them with the higher 
orders for ſuffering the laws to ſleep oyer the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the populace, they drive them (in order 
to make amends for their former inattivity) to ſome 


aft of atrocious violence, which renders them com- Y 


pletely abhorred by the people. "8 
They who remember the riots which attended the 
Middleſex election; the opening of the preſent page _ 
lament; and the tranſactions relative, to 8 
George's Fields, will not be at a loſs for an appli 
cation of theſe remarks. _ | | 
That this body may be enabled to compaſs all the 
ends of its inſtitution, its members are ſcarcely ever 


to aim at the high and reſponſible offices of the ſtate. "J 


They are diſtributed with art and judgment through 
all the ſecondary, hut efficient, departments of office, 
and through the houſeholds of all the branches of 
the royal family: ſo as on one hand to occupy all 
the avenues to the throne; and on the other to for- 
ward or fruſtrate the execution of any meaſure, . 
according to their own intereſts. For with the credit 
and ſupport which they are known to have, though 
for the greater part in places which are only a genteel 
excuſe For ſalary, they poſſeſs all the influence of the 


every thing, even with a parade of ſuperiority. 
Wheneyer they difſent (as it often happens) from 
their nominal leaders, the trained part of the lenate, 
inſtinctively in the ſecret, is ſure to follow them; 
provided the leaders, ſenſible of their ſituation, do 
not of themſelves recede in time from their moſt 


declared opinions. This latter is generally the caſe. © +a 


It will not be conceivable to any. one who has nat} _» 
| cen ut, what plealure is taken by the cabal in ren Ts 
0 | F 3 | „„ 


higheſt poſts; and they diQate publicly in almoſt 1 a 


e 
dering theſe heads of offite thoroughly contemptihla 
and ridiculous. And when they are become {o, 
they * then the beſt chance for being well ſup, 
' Ported. pe og 
1 The members of the court faction are fully indem. 
nified for not holding places on the ſlippery heights 
of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all affairs, 
but alſo by the perfect ſecurity in which they enjoy 
Jeſs conſpicuous, but very advantageous ſituations, 
Their places are, in expreſs legal tenure, or in effect, 
all of them for life. Whilſt the firſt and molt re- 
ſpeclable perions in the kingdom are tofled about 
like tennis balls, the ſport of a blind and inſolent 
'” XCcaprice, no miniſter dares even to caſt an oblique 
glance at the loweſt of their body. If an attempt 
be made upon one of this corps, immediately he flies 
to ſanttuary, and pretends to the molt inviolable of 
all promiſes. No conveniency of public arrange- 
ment is available to remove any one of them from 
the ſpecific ſituation he holds; and the ſlighteſt at- 
tempt upon one of them, by the moſt powerful mi- 
niſter, is a certain preliminary to his own deſtruc- 
Gon; | | 
Conſcious of their independence, they bear them- 
ſelves with a lofty air to the exterior miniſters. Like 
Janiflaries, they derive a kind of freedom from the 
very condition of their ſervitude. They may att 
Juſt as they pleaſe; provided they are true to the 
great ruling principle of their inſtitution. It 1s, 
therefore, not at all wonderful, that people ſhould 
be ſo deſirous of adding themſelves to that body, in 
which they may poſſeſs and reconcile ſatisfactions the 
molt alluring, and ſeemingly the moſt contradictory; 
enjaying at once all the ſpirited pleaſure of indepen- 
dence, and all the groſs lucre and fat emoluments of 
ſervitude. 5 Ve, 1 
ä Here is a ſketch, though a ſlight one, of the con- 
llitution, laws, and policy of this new court corpo- 
kation. The name by which they chuſe to diſtinguiſn 
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themſelves, is that of &:ng's men, or the king's friends, 
by an invidious ęxcluſion of the reſt of his Majeſty's 's 
moſt loyal and afftettionate_ ſubjetts. The whole 

ſyſtem, comprehending the exterior and interior ad- 

miniſtrations, is commonly called in the technical 
language of the court, double cabinet; in French or 
Engliſh, as you chuſe to pronounce it, — Thoughts 
on 1 Cauſe of the e of the Nation, 


CHARTERS. 


Cus ARTERS are kept when their purpoſes are main- 
tained : they are violated when the privilege is ſup- 
ported againſt its end and its objet. Speech ow 20 
Mr. Fox's Eaſt India Bill. i 2 


— — — 


CONNEXION AND FACTION, 


ConNnzx10N and faction are equivalent terms, is 
an opinion which has been carefully inculcated at all 
times by unconſtitutional ſtateſmen. The, reaſon is 
evident. Whilſt men are linked together, they eaſily 
and ſpeedily communicate the alarm of any evil 
deſign, They are enabled to fathom 1t with common 
counſel, and to oppole it with united ſtrength, 
Whereas, when they lie diſperſed, without concert, 
order, or diſcipline, communication is uncertain, 
counſel difficult, and reſiſtance impratticable. Where 
men are not acquainted with each other's principles, 
nor experienced in each other's talents, nor at all 
practiſed in their mutual habitudes and diſpofitions by 
Joint efforts 1 in buſineſs; no perſonal confidence, no 
friendſhip, no common intereſt, ſubſiſting among 
them; it is evidently impoſlible chat they can att a 
public part with uniformity, perſeverance, or effi- 
cacy. In a connexion, the moſt inconfiderable man, 
by adding to the weight of the whole, has his value, 
and his ule out of it, the greateſt talents are wholly > 


unſerviceable to the public. No man, who 1s not 
F 4 
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inflamed by vain-glory into enthuſiafin, can flatten 
Himſelf that his ſingle, unſupported, deſultory, un- 


the human underſtanding itſelf. Difficulty is a ſevere 
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ſyſtematic endeayours are of power to defeat the 
ubtle deſigns and united cabals of ambitious citizens, 


When bad men combine, the good muſt aſſociate, 
elſe they will fall, one by one, an unpitied ſacrifice 


in a contemptible ſtruggle. ——Thoughts on the Cauſe of 
the preſent Diſcontents. da 3. 
CHARACTER» 


Trosz who quit their proper charaQter, to aſſume 
what does not belong to them, are, for the greater. 
part, ignorant both of the charatter they leave, and 
of the character they aſſume.——— 1:4, n 
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; DIFFICULTY. | | 
Tuts it bas been the glory of the great maſters in 
all the arts to confront, and to overcome; and when 
they had overcome the firſt difficulty, to turn it into 
an inſtrument for new conqueſts over new difficul- 
ties; thus to enable them to extend the empire of 
their ſcience; and even to puſh forward beyond the 
reach of their original thoughts, the land-marks of 


inſtrudtor, ſet over us by the ſupreme ordinance of a 
parental guardian and legiſlator, who knows us better 
than we know ourſelves, as he loves us better too. 
Pater ipſe colendi haud facilem eſſe viam voluit. He 
that wreſtles with us, ſtrengthens our nerves, and 
ſharpens our ſkill. Our antagoniſt is our helper. 
This amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to an 
intimate acquaintance with our object, and compels 
us to conſider it in all its relations. It will not ſuffer 
us to be ſuperficial.— Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. | | 


DELUSION, 


 D+1,vs10N and weakneſs produce not one miſchief 
the leſs, becauſe they are univerſal. 


Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Briſtol. 


on — * 
1 1 
Bur as pain is ſtronger in its operations than plea» 
ſure, ſo death is in general a much more aftetting 
jdea than pain; becauſe there are very, few pains, 
however equiſite, which are not preferred to death; 
nay, what generally make pain itſelf, if I may ſay fo, 
js, that it is conſidered as an emiſſary of this king of 


. 


jerrors, — Sublime and Beautiful. 


| DARKNESS, 


| DanxNess is more .produttive of ſublime ideas 
than light. Our great poet was convinced of this; 
and indeed ſo full was he of this idea, ſo entirely 
pollefſed with the power of a well-managed darknels, 
that in deſcribing the appearance of the Deity, amidſt 
that profuſion of magnificent images which the gran- 
deur of his ſubje& provokes him to pour out upon 
every ſide, he is far from forgetting the obſcurity 
which ſurrounds the moſt incomprehenſible of all 
beings, but 


With the majeſty of darkneſs round 


Circles has tnrone. 


And what is no leſs remarkable, our author had the 
ſecret of preſerving this idea, even when he ſeemed 
to depart the fartheſt from it, when he deſcribes the 
light and glory which flows from the divinepreſence; 
a light which by its very exceſs is converted into a 
ſpecies of darkneſs. . = 


Dark with exceſſive light thy ſkirts appear. 


( 74 ) 
Here is an idea not only poetical in an high degree, 
but ſtrictly and philoſophically juſt, Extreme light, 
by overcoming the organs of fight, obliterates 'all 
objects, ſo as in its effect exactly to reſemble 
darkneſs. After looking for ſome time at the ſun, 
two black ſpots, the impreſſion which it leaves, ſeem 
to dance before our eyes. Thus are two ideas as 
oppolite as can be imagined reconciled in the ex- 
tremes of both; and both in ſpite of their oppoſite 
nature brought to concur in producing the ſublime, 
And this is not the only inſtance wherein the oppoſite 
extremes operate equally in favour of the ſublime, 
which 1n all things abhors mediocrity.— IId. 


——̃ — 


DIGNITY. | | 


D1cnirty, hitherto, bas belonged to the mode of 
ee e not to the matter of a treaty. Never 

efore has it been mentioned as the ſtandard for 
rating the conditions of peace; no, never by the 
moſt violent of conquerors. Indemnity is capable 
of ſome eſtimate; dignity has no ſtandard. Regi: 
cide Peace, : IE 


DEBT (CIVIL). 

Trnxns are two capital faults in our law with re; 
lation to civil debts. One is, that every man is pre- 
ſumed ſolvent. A preſumption, in innumerable 
caſes, directly againſt truth. Therefore the debtor 
is ordered, on a ſuppoſition of ability and fraud, to 
be coerced his liberty until he makes payment. By 
this means, in all caſes of civil infolvency without a 
pardon from his creditor, he is to be impriſoned for 
life :—and thus a miſerable miſtaken invention of 
artificial ſcience, operates to change a civil into a 
criminal judgment, and to ſcourge misfortune or in- 
diſcretion with a punifhment which the law dogs not, 
inflict on the greateſt crimes, 


/ 


. | 

The next fault is, that the inflicting of that puniſh- 
ment is not on the opinion of an equal and public 
judge; but is referred to the arbitrary diſcretion of a 
private, nay intereſted, and irritated individual. He, 
who formally 1s, and ſubſtantially ought to be, the 
judge, is in reality no more than miniſterial, a mere 
executive inſtrument of a private man, who is at once 
judge and party. Eyery idea of judicial order is ſub- 
yerted by this procedure. If the inſolvency be no 
crime, why is it puniſhed with arbitrary Apel 7 
If it be a crime, why 1s it delivered into private hands 
to pardon vithout diſcretion, or to puniſh without 


mercy and without meœaſure 
Election at Briſtol. 
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DISCONTENTS (NATION AL.) 


To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at 
the preſent poſſeſſors of power, to lament the paſt, 


to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, are the 


common ee of the greateſt part of mankind; 
indeed the neceffary effetts of the ignorance and 


levity of the vulgar. Such complaints and humours 


have exiſted in all times; yet as all times have not 
been alike, true political ſagacity manifeſts itſelf, in 
diſtinguiſhing that complaint which only charatterizes 
the general infirmity of human nature, from thoſe 
which are ſymptoms of the particular diſtemperature 


* 


» 


of our own air and ſeaſon, ——Thoughts on the Cauſe 


of the preſent Diſcontents, 
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EMPIRE DEFINED. 


An empire is the aggregate of many ſtates, under 


one common head; whether this head be a monarch, 
or a preſiding republic. Speech on Conciliation 
with America. | ; a > | : : 1 
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Speech preuious to the 
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ESTABLISHMENTS (pLD). 


Trzsz old eſtabliſhments were formed alſo on 3 
third principle, {till more adverſe to the living cœco- 
nomy of the age. They were formed, Sir, on the 
principle of furveyance, and receipt in kind. In 
former days, when -the houſehold was vaſt, and the 
ſupply ſcanty and precarious, the royal puryeyors, 
ſallying forth from under the gothic portcullis, to 
ee proviſion with power and prerogative, in- 
lead of money, brought home the plunder of an 
hundred markets, and all that could be ſeized from 
a flying and hiding country, and depoſited their ſpoil 
in an hundred caverns, with each its keeper. There, 
every commodity, received in its raweſt condition, 
went through all the procgſs which fitted it for uſe, 
This inconvenient receipt produced an ceconomy 
ſuited only to itſelf, It multiplied offices beyond al 
meaſure; buttery, pantry, and all that rabble of 
places, which, though profitable to the holders and 
expenſive to the ſtate, are almoſt too mean to mens 
tion. economical Reform. oy | 


ENGLISH YOUTH IN INDIA, 


Tux natives ſcarcely know what it is to ſee the 
grey head of an Engliſhman. Young men (boys 
almoſt) govern there, without ſociety, and without 
ſympathy with the natives. They have no more 
ocial habits with the people, than if they ſtill reſided 
in England; nor indeed any ſpecies of intercourſe 
but that which is neceſſary to making a ſudden for- 
tune, with a view to a remote ſettlement. Animated 
with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuoſity of 
youth, they roll in one after another, wave after 
wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endleſs, hopeleſs proſpect of new 
flights of birds of prey and paſſage, with appetites 
continually renewing for a food that is continually 
waſting. | 


1 


There is nothing in the boys we- ſend to India 
4orle than the boys whom we are whipping at ſchooly _ 


or that we ſee trailing a pike, or bending over a deſk 
at home. But as Engliſh youth in India drink the 
intoxicating draught of authority and dominion be- 
fore their heads are able to bear it, and as they are 
full grown in fortune long before they are ripe in 
principle, neither nature nor reaſon have any oppor- 
tunity to exert themſelves for remedy of the exceſſes 
of their premature power. The conſequences of 


theirs are probably ſuch} might produce penitence or 

amendment, are unable to purſue the rapidity of 
their flight. Their prey is lodged in England; and 
the cries of India are given to ſeas and winds, to be 
blown about, in every breaking up of the monſoon, 
over a remote and unhearing ocean,—Speech on 


Mr, Fox's Eaſt India Bull, 
| — — 
1 \ EXTENSION DETIN ED. 
 ExTznstoN is either in length, height, or depth. 


of even ground will never work ſuch an effect as a 
tower an hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain 


height is leſs grand than depth; and that we are moge 
ſtruck at looking down from a precipice, than look - 
ing up at an object of equal height; but of that I am 
not very poſitive, A perpendicular has more force 
in forming the ſublime, than an incline@&plam; and 


ſtronger than where it is ſmooth and poliſhed. It 
would carry us out of our way to enter in this place 


they afford a large and fruitful field of ſpeculation. 


marks upon magnitude, that, as the great extreme of 


their conduct, which in good minds, (and many of 


Of theſe the length. ftrikes leaſt; an hundred yards 


of that altitude, I am apt to imagine likewiſe, that 


the effects of a rugged and broken ſurface ſeem 


into the cauſe of theſe appearances; but certain it is 
However, it may not be amiſs to add to theſe re- 


dimenſion is ſublime, ſo the laſt extreme of littleneſs 


% * 


„ 
is in ſome meaſure ſublime likewiſe; when we attend 
to the infinite diviſibility of matter, when we purſue 
animal life into theſe exceſſively ſmall, and yet or- 
ganized beings, that eſcape the niceſt inquiſition of 
the ſenſe, when we puſh our diſcoveries yet down- 
ward, and conſider thoſe creatures ſo many degrees 
yet ſmaller, and the ſtill diminiſhing ſcale of exiſt. 
ence, in tracing which the imagination is loſt as well 
as the ſenſe, we become amazed and confounded at 
the wonders of minuteneſs; nor can we diſtinguiſh 
in its effect this extreme of littleneſs from the vaſt 
itſelf. - For diviſion mult be infinite as well as addi- 
tion; becauſe the idea of a perfect unity can no 
more be arrived at, than that of a complete whole, 


to which nothing can be added. Sublime and 
_ Beautiful, "4 
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EYE. 


I think then, that the beauty of the eye conſiſts, 
firſt, in its clearnefs ; what coloured eye ſhall pleaſe 
moſt, depends a good deal on particular fancies; but 
none are pleaſed with an eye whole water (to uſe that 
term) 1s dull and muddy, We are pleaſed with the 
eye in this view, on the principle upon which we like 
diamonds, clear water, glaſs, and ſuch like tranſpa- 
rent ſubſtances. Secondly, the motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually ſhifting its 
direction; but a ſlow and languid motion is more 
| n a briſk one; the latter is enlivening; 


the former Tovely. Thirdly, with regard to the union 
of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it is to hold 
the fame rule that is given of other beautiful ones; 
it is not to make a ſtrong deviation from the line of 
the neighbouring parts; nor to verge into any exatt 
- geometrical figure. bid. | 
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| ECCLESLASTICS. 1 vpag 
Oux education is in a manner wholly in the hands 
of eccleſiaſtics, and in all ſtages from infaney to 
manhood. Even when our youth, leaving ſchools 
and univerſities, enter that moſt important period of 
Efe which begins to link experience and ſtudy toge- 
ther, and when with that view they viſit other coun- 
tries, inſtead of old domeſtics whom we have ſeen as 
-overnors to principal men from other parts, three- 
Pads of thoſe who, go abroad with our young no- 
bility and gentlemen are eccleſiaſtics; not as auſtere 
maſters, nor as mere followers; but as friends and 
companions of a graver character, and not ſeldom 
perſons as well born as themſelves. With them, as 
relations, they moſt commonly keep up a cloſe con- 
nexion through life. By this connexion we concelve 
that we attach our gentlemen to the church; and' we 
liberalize the church by an intercourle with the lead- 
ing charatters of the country. Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. | Bol 


ENGLISH CHARACTER, 3 

Four hundred years have gone over us; but 1 
believe we are not materially changed ſince that pe- 
riod. Thanks to our ſullen reſiſtance to innovation, 
thanks to the cold ſluggiſhneſs of our national cha 
ratter, we {till bear the ſtamp of our forefathers. 
We have not (as I conceive) loft the generoſity and 
dignity of thinking of the fourteenth century; nor 
as yet have we ſubtilized ourſelves Wb ſavages. 
We are not the converts of Rouſſeau; we are not 
the diſciples of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no 
progreſs amongſt us. Atheiſts are not our preachers; . 
madmen are not our lawgivers. We know that we 
have made no diſcoveries; and we think that no 
diſcoveries are to be made in morality ; nor many in 
the great principles of government, nor in the ideas 
of liberty, which were underſtood long before we 
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were born, altogether as well as they will be after. 
the grave has heaped its mould upon our preſump- 
tion, and the filent tomb ſhall have impoſed its law 
on our pert loquacity. . In England we have not yet 
been completely embowelled of our natural entrails; 
we {till feel within us, and we cheriſh and cultivate 
thole inbred ſentiments which are the faithful guar. 
dians, the active monitors of our duty, the true ſup- 
porters of all liberal and manly morals. We have 
not been drawn and truſſed, in order that we may 
be filled, like ſtuffed birds in a muſeum, with chaff 
and rags, and paltry blurred ſhreds of paper about 
the rights of man. We preſerve, the whole of our 
feelings ſtill native and entire, unſophiſticated by pes 
dantry and infidelity. We have real hearts of fleſh 
and blood beating in our boloms. We fear God; 
we look up with awe to kings; with affection to par- 
liaments; with duty to magiſtrates; with reverence to 
prieſts; and with reſpe& to nobility c. Becauſe when 
ſuch ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural 
to be ſo affected: becauſe all other feelings are falſe 
and ſpurious, and tend to corrupt our minds, to vitiate 
our primary morals, to render us unfit for rational 
liberty; and by teaching us a ſervile, licentious, 
and abandoned inſolence, to be our low ſport for a 
few holidays, to make us perfectly fit for, and juſtly 
deſerving of ſlavery, through the whole courſe of 
our hves. Lo, 

You fee, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am 
bold enough to confeſs, that we are generally men 
* The Englim are, I conceive, miſrepreſented in a Letter pub- 
liſhed in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to be a diſſent- 
ing miniſter, —When writing to Dr. Price, of the ſpirit which pre- 
valls at Paris, he ſays, © The ſpirit of the people in this place has 
& aboliſhed all the proud diftin4ions which the king and nobles had 
« uſurped in their minds; whether they talk of the king, the noble, 
« or the prigſt, their whole language is that of the moſt enlightened 
&« and liberal amongst the Engliſb. If this gentleman means to 
confine the terms exlightened and liberal to one ſet of men in Eng- 
land, it may be true. It is not generally ſo, 
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dk untaught feelings; that inſtead of caſting away 
all our old prejudices, we cheriſn them to à very 
conſiderable degree, and, to take more ſhame to 
ourſelves, we cheriſh them becauſe they are preju- 
dices; and the longer they have laſted, and the more 
generally they have prevailed, the more we cheriſh 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade 
each on his own private ſtock of reaſon; becauſe 
we ſuſpe& that this ſtock in each man is ſmall, and 
mat the individuals would do better to avail them- 
ſelves of the general bank and capital of nations, 
and of ages. Many of our men of ſpeculation, in- 
ſtead of exploding general prejudices, employ theit 
ſagacity to diſcover the latent wiſdom which prevails 
in them. If they find what they ſeek, and they ſel- 
dom fail, they think it more wiſe to continue the 
prejudice, with the reaſon involved, than to caſt 
away the coat of prejudice, and to leave nothing but 
the naked reaſon ; becaule prejudice, with its reaſon, 
has a motive to give action to that reaſon, and an 
affection which will give it permanence. Prejudice 
is of ready application in the _— it previ- 
ouſly engages the mind in a ſteady courſe of wiſdom 
and virtue, and does not leave the man heſitating in 
the moment of deciſion, ſceptical, puzzled, and un- 
reſolved. Prejudice renders a man's virtue his habit; 
and not a ſeries of unconnefted acts. Through juſt 
prej udice his duty becomes a part of his nature, 

id. | | 
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FRANCE. 


Old Conſtitution of F rance—Conſequences of oh 
| Revolution. WT Og 
You might, if you pleaſed, have profited of our 

example, and have given to your recovered freedom 


a correſpondent deze, Vour privileges, though 
diſcontinued, were not loſt to memory, « Your c 
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- Rtitution, it is true, whilſt you were out of poſſeſſion, 
ſuffered waſte and dilapidation ; but you poſſeſſed in 
ſome parts the walls, and in all the foundations of a 
noble and venerable caſtle, You might have re. 
paired thoſe walls; you might have built on thoſe 
old foundations. Your conſtitution was ſufpendec 
before it was perfetted ; but you had the elements o 
a conſtitution very nearly as good as could be wiſhed, 
In your old ſtates you poſſeſſed that variety of parts 
correſponding with the various deſcriptions of which 
our community was / compoſed; you bad 
all that combination, and all that oppoſition of in- 
tereſts, you had that action and counterattion which, 
in the natural and in the political world, from the 
reciprocal rug of diſcordant powers, draws out 
the harmony of the univerſe. Theſe oppoſed and 
conllicting intereſts, which you conſidered as ſo 
great a blemiſh in your old and in our preſent con- 
; ("a interpoſe a ſalutary check to all precipitate 
reſolutions. They render deliberation a matter not 
of choice, but of neceſſity; they make all change a 
Jubjett of compromiſe, which naturally begets modes 
ration; they produce temperaments, preventing the 
Jore evil of harſh, crude, unqualified reformations; 
and rendering all the headlong exertions of arbi- 
trary power, in the few or in the many, for ever im- 
practicable. Through that diverſity of members and 
Intereſts, greneral liberty had as many ſecurities as 
there were ſeparate views in the ſeveral orders; 
whilſt by. preſſing down the whole by the weight of a 
mog chy, the ſeparate parts would have been 
ed from warping neg ſtarting from their al- 
lotted places. hr 
Tou had all theſe advantages in your ancient ſtates; 
but you choſe to att as if you had never been mould- 
ed into civil fociety, and had every thing to begin 
anew. You began ill, becauſe you began by de- 
ſpiſing every thing that belonged to you. You ſet 
up your trade without a capital, If the laſt geners: 
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tons of your country appeared without much luſtre 
in your eyes, you might have. paſſed them by, and 
derived your claims from a more early race of ans. 
ceſtors, Under a pious predilection for thoſe an- 
ceſtors, your imaginations would have realized in 
them a ſtandard of virtue and wiſdom, beyond the 
_ vulgar practice of the hour: and you would have 
riſen with the example to whoſe imitation you aſpired. 
Reſpecting your forefathers, you would have been 
taught to reſpect ,yourlelves. You would not have 
cholen to conſider the French as a people of ye 
terday, as a nation of low-born ſervile wretches until 


the emancipating year of 1789. In order to furniſn, 


at the expence of your honour, an excuſe to yo¹j 
apologiſts here for ſeveral enormities of yours, uo 
would not have been content to be repreſented as 
a gang of Maroon ſlaves, ſuddenly broke looſe from 
the houſe of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned 
for your abuſe of the liberty to Which you were not 
accuſtomed, and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy 
friend, have been wiſer to have you thought, what 
I, for one, always thought you,. a generous a 
gallant nation, long miſled to your diſadvantage by - 
your high and romantic ſentiments of fidelity, ho- 
nour, and loyalty; that events had been unfavour- 
able to you, but that you were not enſlaved through 
any illiberal or ſervile diſpoſition; that in your moſt 
devoted ſubmiſſion, you were attuated by a principle 
of public ſpirit, and that it was your country yo 
worſhipped,” in the perſon of your king? Had you 
made it to be underſtood, that in the den of this 
amiable error you had gone further thatFFour wiſe 
_ anceſtors; that you were reſolved to reſume your 
ancient privileges, whilft you preſerved the ſpirit of 
your ancient and your recent loyalty and honour ; 
or, if diffident 9 and not clearly diſ- 
cerning the almoſt obliterated conſtitution of your 
anceſtors, you had looked to your neighbours in this 
land, who had kept alive the ancient principles and 
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models of the old common law of Europe melio- 
rated and adapted to its preſent ſtate—by following 
wiſe examples you would have given new examples 
of wiſdom to the world. You would have rendered 
the cauſe of liberty venerable in the eyes of every 
worthy mind in every nation. You would have 
ſhamed deſpotiſm from the earth, by ſhewing that 
freedom was not only reconcileable, but as, when 
well diſciplined, it is auxiliary to law. You would 
have had an unoppreſſive but a productive revenue. 
You would have had a flouriſhing commerce to feed 
it. You would have had a free conſtitution; a po- 
tent monarchy; a diſciplined army; a reformed and 
venerated clergy; a mitigated but ſpirited nobility, 
to lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would 
have or a liberal order of commons, to emulate and 
to recruit that nobility; you would have had a pro- 
tected, ſatisfied, laborious, and obedient people, taught 
to ſeek and to recognize the happinels that is to be 
found by virtue in all conditions; in which conſiſts 
the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monſtrous fiction, which, by inſpiring falſe ideas and 
vain expectations into men deſtined to travel in the 
obſcure walk of laborious life, ſerves only to aggra- 
vate and imbitter that real inequality, which it never 
can remove; and which the order of civil life eſta- 
bliſhes as much for the benefit of. thoſe whom it muſt 
leave in an humble ſtate, as thoſe whom it is able to 
cxalt to a condition more ſplendid, but not more 
happy. You had a ſmooth and eaſy career of felicity 


and glorfWaid open to you, beyond any thing re- 


corded in the hiſtory of the world; but you have 
ſhewn that difficulty is good for man. | 
Compute your gains: ſee what is got by thoſe ex- 
travagant and preſumptuous ſpeculations which have 
taught your leaders to deſpiſe all their predeceſſors, 
and all their contemporaries, and even to deſpiſe 
__ themſelves, until the moment in which they became 


truly deſpicable. By following thoſe. falſe lights 
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France has bought undiſguiſed calamities at a higher 
price than any nation has purchaſed the moſt un- 
equivocal bleſſings! Frange has bought poverty by 
crime! France has not ſacrificed her virtue to her 
intereſt; but ſhe has abandoned her intereſt, that ſhe 
might proſtitute her virtue. All other nations have 
begun the fabric of a new government, or the refor- 
mation of an old, by eſtabliſhing originally, or by 
enforcing with greater exactneſs ſome rites or other 
of religion. All other people; have laid the founda- 
tions of civil freedom in ſeverer- manners, and a 
ſyſtem of a more auſtere. and maſculine morality. 
France, when ſhe let looſe the reins of regal autho- 
rity, doubled the licence, of a ferocious diſſolute- 
nels in manners, and of an inſolent irreligion in 
opinions and practices; and has extended through all 
ranks of life, as if ſhe were communicating ſome 
privilege, or laying open ſome ſecluded benefit, all 
the unhappy corruptions that uſually were the diſeaſe 
of wealth and power. This 1s one of the.new prin- 
ciples of equality in France. , . 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 

_ diſgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabinets 
of princes, and diſarmed it of its moſt potent topics. 
She has ſanctified the dark ſuſpicious maxims of 
tyrannous diſtruſt; and taught kings to tremble at 
(what will hereafter be called) the delufive plauſibi- 
lities of moral politicians. © Sovereigns will conſider 
thoſe who adviſe them to place an unlimited confi- 


as traitors who aim at their deſtruction, ty leading 
their eaſy good-nature, under ſpecious pretences, to 
admit combinations of bald and faithlels men into a 
participation of their power. This alone (if there 
were nothing elſe)'is an irreparable calamity. to you 
and to mankind, Remember that your parliament 
of Paris told your king, that in calling the ſtates to- 
zether, he had nothing to fear but the prodigal exceſs 
of their zeal in providing for the 8 9 the 
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dence in their people, as ſubverters of their thrones; 
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throne; It is right that theſe men ſhould hide their 
heads. It is right that they ſhould bear their part 
in the ruin which their counſel has brought on their 
ſovereign and their country. Such ſanguine deela. 
rations tend to lull authority aſleep; to encourage 
it raſhly to engage in MR adventures of unttied 
policy; to neglett thoſe proviſions, preparations, and 
ee. which diſtinguiſh benevolence from im. 
ecility; and without which no man can anſwer for 
the ſalutary effect of any abſtratt plan of govern. 
ment or of freedom. For want of theſe, they have 
ſeen the medicine of the ſtate corrupted into its poi. 
fon. They have ſeen the French rebel againſt a mild 
and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and 
inſult, than ever any people has been known to riſe 
againſt the molt illegal uſurper, or the moſt ſangui- 
nary tyrant, Their reſiſtance was made to concef- 
. fion; their revolt was from protection; their blow 
was aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, 
and immunities. Ee 12 5 
This was unnatural. The reſt is in order. They 
have found their puniſhment in their ſucceſs, Laws 
overturned ; tribunals ſubyerted; induſtry without 
vigour; commerce expiring ; the revenue unpaid, ye 
the people impoveriſhed; a church pillaged, and a 
ſtate not relieved; civil and military anarchy made 
the conſtitution of the kingdom; every thing human 
and divine ſacrificed to the idol of public credit, and 
national bankruptcy the conſequence; and to crown 
all, the paper ſecurities of new, precarious, tottering 
power, 1 diſcredited paper ſecurities of impove- 
riſhed fraud, and beggared rapine, held out as a cur- 
rency for the ſupport of an empire, in lieu of the 
two great recognized ſpecies that repreſent the laſting 
conventional credit of mankind, which diſappeared 
and hid themſelves in the earth from whence they 
came, when the principle of poverty, whoſe crea- 
_ tures and repreſentatives they are, ſyſtematically ſub- 
verted. Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
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FRENCH BISHOPS. - 


You had before your revolution about one hun- 
 dred and twenty. biſhops. A few of them were men 
of eminent ſanctity. hen we talk of the heroic, 
of courſe we talk of rare virtue. I believe the in- 
ſtances of eminent depravity may be as rare amongſt 
them as thoſe of tranſcendent goodneſs, Examples 
of avarice and of licentiouſnęeſs may be picked out, 
1 do not queſtion it, by thoſe who delight in the in- 
veſtigation which leads to ſuch diſcoveries. A man, 
as old as I amr, will not be aſtoniſhed that ſeveral, in 
every deſcription, do not lead that perfect life of 
ſelf-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleaſure, 
which is wiſhed for by all, by ſome expetted, but 
by none exatted with moxe rigour, than by thoſe 
who are the moſt attentive to their own intereſts, or 
the moſt indulgent to their own paſſions. When F 
was in France, I am certain that the number of vici- 
ous prelates was not great. Certain individuals 
among them, not diſtinguiſhable for the regularity" 
of their lives, made ſome amends for their want of 
the ſevere virtues, in their poſſeſſion of the liberal; 
and were endowed with qualities which made them 
uſeful in the church and ſtate. I am told, that with 
few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth had been more 
attentive to charatter, in his promotions to that rank, 
than his immediate predeceſſor ; and J believe, bm] 
ſome ſpirit of reform has prevailed through” the 
whole rezgn) that it may be true. But the preſent 
ruling power has ſhewn a fliſpoſition only to plunder 

the church. It has puniſhed all prelates; which is 
to fayour the vicious, at leaſt, in point of reputa- 
tion. It has made a degrading penſionary eſtabliſh- 
ment, to which no man, of liberal ideas, or liberal 
condition will deſtine his children. It mult ſettle 
into the loweſt claſſes of the people. As with you 
the inferior clergy are not numerous enough for their 
duties; as theſe duties are, beyond meaſure, minute 
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and toilſome ; as you have left no middle claſſes of 
clergy at their cate, in future nothing of ſcience or 
pr. | nd can exiſt in the Gallican church. To 
complete the projet, without the leaſt attention to 
the rights of patrons, the aſſembly has provided in 
Future an elective clergy ; an arrangement which will 
drive out of the clerical profeſſion all men of ſo- 
briety; all who can pretend to independence in their 
funttion or their conduct; and which will throw the 
whole direction of the public mind into the hands of 
a ſet of licentious, bold, crafty, factious, flattering 
wretches, of ſuch condition and ſuch habits of life 
as will make their contemptible penſions (in com- 
pariſon of which the ſtipend of an exciſeman is lu- 
crative and honourable) an object of low and illiberal 
intrigue. Thoſe officers, whom they ſtill call biſhops, 
are to be elected to a proviſion comparatively mean, 
through the ſame arts, (that 1s, electioneering arts) 
by men of all religious tenets that are known or can 
be invented. The new lawgivers have not aſcertained 
any thing whatſoever concerning their qualifications, 
relative either to doctrine or to morals; no more than 
they have done with regard to the ſubordinate clergy; 
nor does it appear but that both the higher and the 
lower may, at their diſcretion, practiſe or preach any 
mode of religion or irreligion that they pleaſe. I 
do not yet ſee what the juriſdiction of biſhops over 
their ſubordinates is to be; or whether they are to 
have any juriſdiction at all;—1:d. | 
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FRENCH CLERGY. + 
Wu my occaſions took me into France, to- 


wards the cloſe of the late reign, the clergy, under 
all their forms, engaged a conſiderable part of my 


curioſity. So far from finding (except from one ſet 
of men, not then very numerous, though very attive) 
| the complaints and diſcontents againſt that body, 
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which ſome publications had given me reaſon to 
expect, I perceived little or no public or private 
uneaſineſs on their account, On further examina- 
tion, I found the clergy in general, perſons of mode - 
rate minds and decorous manners; I include the ſe- 
culars, and the regulars of both ſexes. I had not 
the good fortune to know a great many of the paro-, 
chial clergy ; but in general I received a perfettly 
good account of their morals, and of their attention 
to their duties, With ſome of the higher clergy I 
had a perſonal acquaintance ; and of the reſt in that 
claſs, very good means of information. They were, 
almoſt all of them, perſons of noble birth. They 
reſembled others of their own rank; and where there 
was any difference, it was in their favour. They 
were more fully educated than the military nobleſſe; 
ſo as by no means to diſgrace their profeſſion by ig- 
norance, or by want of fitneſs for the exerciſe of their 
authority. They ſeemed to me, beyond the clerical 
character, liberal and open; with the hearts of gen- 
tlemen, and men of honour; neither inſolent nor 
ſervile in their manners and conduct. They ſeemed 
to me rather a ſuperior claſs; a ſet of men, amongſt 
whom you would not be ſurprized to find a Fenelon. 
I ſaw among the clergy in Paris (many of the de- 
ſcription are not to be met with any where) men of 
great learning and candour; and I had reaſon to be- 
licve, that this deſcription was not confined to Paris. 
What I found in other places, I know was accidental; 
and therefore to be preſumed a fair ſample. I ſpent 
a fe days in a provincial town, where, in the abſence 
of the biſhop, I paſſed my evenings with three-cler- 
gymen, his vicars general, perſons who would have 
done honour to any church, They were all well in- 
tormed; two of them of deep, general, and extenſive 
erudition, ancient and modern, oriental and weſtern; 
particularly in their own profeſſion, They had a a 
more extenſive knowledge of our Engliſh divines than 
I expetted; and they entered into the genius of thoſe - 


writers with a critical accuracy. One of thefe gen. 
tlemen is ſince dead, the Abbe Morangis. I pay 
this tribute, without reluctance, to the memory of 
that noble, reverend, learned, and excellent perſon; 
and I ſhould do the ſame, with equal chearfulneſs, to 
the merits of the others, who, I believe, are ſtill liv- 
ing, if I did not fear to hurt thoſe whom I am unable 
to ſerve. | | 
Some of theſe eccleſiaſtics of rank, are, by all 
titles, ee deſerving of general reſpect. They 
are deſerving of gratitude from me, and from many 
Engliſh. If this letter ſhould ever come into their 
hands, I hope they will believe there are thoſe of our 
nation who feel for their unmerited fall, and for the 
cruel confiſcation of their fortunes, with no common 
ſenſibility. What I ſay of them is a teſtimony, as far 
as one feeble voice can go, which I owe to truth. 
Whenever the queſtion of this unnatural perſecution 
is concerned, I will pay it. No one ſhall prevent 
me from being juſt and grateful. The time is fitted 
for the duty ; and it is particularly becoming to ſhew 
our juſtice and gratitude, when thoſe who have de- 
ſerved well of us and of mankind are labouring un- 
der popular obloquy and the perſecutions of oppreh, 
five power, —1bid, e 


FRENCH NOBILITY» 
Bur the nobility of France are degenerated fince 
the days of Henry the Fourth.—This is poſſible. 
But it is more than I can believe to be true in any 
great degree; I do not pretend to know France ag 
correctly as ſome others; but I have endeavoured 
through my whole life to make myſelf acquainted 
with human nature; otherwiſe I ſhould be unfit t6 
take even my humble part in the ſervice of mankind. 
In that ſtudy I could not paſs by a vaſt portion of 
our nature, as it appeared modified in a country but 
twenty-four miles from the ſhore of this iſland, . On 


\ 
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my beſt obſeryation, compared with my beſt enqui» 
ries, I found your nobility for the greater part com- 
poſed of men of an high ſpirit, and of a delicate 
{enſe of honour, both with regard to themſelves. in- 
dividually, and with regard to their whole corps, 
over whom they kept, beyond what is common in 
other countries, a cenſorial eye. They were toler- 
ably well bred; very officious, humane, and hoſ- 
pitable in their converſation frank and open; with 
a good military tone; and reaſonably tinctured with 
literature, particularly of the authors in their own lan- 
guage. 1 had pretenſions far above this deſerip- 
tion. I ſpeak of thoſe who were generally met with, 


| FRENCH GENTLEMEN+s | 
Tux great object of your tyrants is to deſtroy the 
gentlemen of Frances; and for that purpoſe they de- 
{troy, to the heſt of their power, all the effect of thoſe 
relations which may render confiderable men power- 
ful or even ſafe. To deſtroy that order, they vitiate 
the whole community. That no means may exiſt of 
confederating againſt their tyranny, by the falſe ſym- 
pathies of this Nouvelle Eloiſe, they endeavour to 
ſubvert thoſe principles of domeſtic truſt and fidelity, 
which form the diſcipline of ſocial life. They pro- 
pagate principles by which. every ſervant may think 
it, if not his duty, at leaſt his privilege, to betray his 
maſter. By theſe principles, every conſiderable fa- 
ther of a family loſes the ſanctuary of his houſe. 
Debet fua cuique domus eſſe perfugium tu tiſimum, lays 
the law, which your legiſlators have taken fo much 
pains firſt to decry, then to repeal, They deſtroy all 
the tranquillity and ſecurity of domeſtic life; turn- 
ing the aſylum of the houſe into a gloomy- priſon, 
where the father of the family muſt drag out a mi- 
ſerable exiſtence, endangered in proportion. to the 
apparent means of his ſafety ; where he js worſe than 
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ſolitary in a croud of domeſtics, and more appre. 
benſive from his ſervants and inmates, than from the 
hired blood-thirſty mob without doors, who are ready 
to pull him to the lanterne.——-1b:d. 


— — — 


FRENCH MANNERS. 


Ir is not clear, whether in England we learned 
thoſe grand and decorous principles and manners, 
of which conſiderable traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you took them from us. But to you, 1 
think, we trace them beſt. You ſeem to me to be 

entis incunabula noſtræ. France has always more or 
ſeſs influenced manners in England ; and when your 
fountain is choaked up and polluted, the ſtream will 
not run long, or not run clear with us, or perhaps 
with any nation. This gives all Europe, in my opi- 
nion, but too cloſe and connected a concern in 
what is done in France. Excuſe me, therefore, if 
I have dwelt too long on the atrocious ſpeQacle of 
the ſixth of October, 1789, or have given too much 
ſcope to the refleQions which have ariſen in my 
mind on occaſion of the moſt important of all revo- 
lutions, which may be dated from that day, I mean 
a revolution in ſentiments, manners, and moral opi- 
mons. As things now ſtand, with every thing re- 
8 deſtroyed without us, and an attempt to 

eſtroy within us every principle of reſpect, one is 
almoſt forced to apologize for harbouring the com- 
mon feelings of me — 
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FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


ALREADY there appears a poverty of conception, 

a coarſeneſs and vulgarity in all the proceedings of 

the aſſembly and of all their inſtruttors. Their li- 

berty is not liberal; their ſcience is preſumptuous 

Ignorance ; their humanity is ſavage and brutal. 
1 


1 
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The aſſembly, their organ, aQs before them the. 
farce of deliberation with as little decency as liberty. 
They act like the comedians of a fair before a riotous 
audicnce ; they att amidſt the tumultuous cries of a 
mixed mob of ferocious men, and of women loſt to 
ſhame, who, according to their inſolent fancies, 
dirett, control, applaud, explode them; and Yome- 
times mix and take their ſeats amongſt them; domi- 
neering over them with a ſtrange mixture of ſervile 
petulance and proud preſumptuous authority. As 
they have inverted order in all things, the gallery is 
in the place of the houſe. This aſſembly, which 
overthrows kings and kingdoms, has not even the 
phyſiognomy and aſpett of a grave legiſlative body— 
nec color imperii, nec frons erat ulla rec Th 
have a power given to them, like that of the evil 
principle, to ſubvert and deſtroy, but none to con- 
ſtruct, except ſuch machines as may be fitted for 
further ſubverſion and further deſtruction.— bid. 


FRENCH CLUBS *' 

In theſe meetings of all ſorts, every counſel, in 
proportion as it 1s daring, and violent, and perfidious, 
is taken for the mark of ſuperior genius. Huma- 
nity and compaſſion are ridiculed as the fruits of 
ſuperſtition and ignorance. Tenderneſs to indivi- 
duals 1s confidingl as treaſon to the public. Liberty 
is always to be eſtimated perfect as property is ren- 
dered inſecure. Amidſt aſſaſſination, maſſacre, and 
confiſcation, perpetrated or meditated, they are 
torming plans for the good order of future ſociety. 
Embracing in their arms the carcaſes of baſe crimi- 
nals, and promoting their relations on the title of 
their offences, they drive hundreds of virtuous per- 
ſons to the ſame end, by forcing them to ſubſif by 
beggary or by crime. bid. N | 
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| FRENCH FACTION, PE wn 
Fur faction is not local or territorial. It is 4 
neral evil. Where it leaſt appears in action, it is 
tl full of life. In its fleep it recruits its ſtrength, 
and prepares its exertion ; its ſpirit lies deep in the 
corruptions of our common nature. The ſocial order 
which reſtrains it, feeds it. It exiſts in every coun- 
try in Europe ; and among all orders of men in every 
country, who look up to France as to a common 
head. The centre is there. The circumference is 
the world of Europe, wherever the race of Eur 
may be ſeitled. Every where elſe the faction is mi- 
litant; in France it is triumphant; in France is the 
bank of depoſit, and the bank of circulation, of all 
the pernicious principles that are forming in every 
ſtate. It will be a folly ſcarcely deſerving of pity, 
and too miſchievous for contempt, to think of re- 
ſtraining it in any other country whilſt it is predomi. 
nant there, —Regic>de Peace. : 


ps FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS, 
Tux politicians ſoon found that they could not do 
without the philoſophers; and the philoſophers ſoon 
made them ſenſible, that the deſtruction of religion 
was to ſupply them with means of conqueſt firſt at 
home, and then abroad. The philoſophers were the 
active internal agitators, and ſupplied the ſpirit and 
principles; the ſecond gave the general direction.— 
Sometimes the one predominated in the compoſition, 
ſometimes the other. The only difference between 
them was in the neceſſity of concealing the general 
deſign for a time, and in dealing with foreign nations; 
the fanatics going ſtraight forward and openly, the 
politicians: by the ſurer mode of zig-zag, In the 

. courſe of events, this, among other cauſes, produced 
| fierce and bloody contentions between them; but at 
the bottom they thoroughly agreed in all the objetts 
of ambition and irreligion, and ſubſtantially in all the 
means of promoting theſe ends.— bid, 
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FRANCE (ANCLENT:) 


You may call this France, if you pleaſe; but of | 


the ancient France nothing remains but its dangerous 
and central geography, its iron frontier, its ſpirit. of 
ambition, its — of enterpriſe, its perplexing 
intrigue. Theſe, and thele alone remain ; and they 
remain heightened in their principle and augmented 
in their means. All the old correctives, whether of 
virtue or of weakneſs, which exiſted in the 'old 
monarchy, are gone. No ſingle correttive is to be 
foung in the whole body of the new inſtitutions.— 


How ſhould ſuch a thing be found there, when every 


thing has been choſen with care and ſeletti on to for- 
War 


not to control them? The whole is a body of ways 


and means for the ſupply of dominion, without one 


heterogeneous particle in it. bid. ++ 430 
FRANCE (STATE OF) IN THE YEAR 1780. | 
WEN I look to the other ſide of the water, I 


cannot help recollecting what Pyrrhus ſaid on recon- 


noitring the Roman camp, © Theſe barbarians have 
nothing barbarous in their diſcipline.” When 1 
look, as I have pretty carefully looked, into the 
proceedings of the French king, I am ſorry to ſay it, 
I ſee nothing of the charatter and genius of abate 


finance ; none of the bold frauds of bankrupt power; x 


none of the wild ſtruggles and plunges of deſpotiſm 
in diſtreſs ; no lopping off from the capital of debt; 
no ſuſpenſion of intereſt; na robbery under the 
name of loan ; no raiſing the value, no debaſingithe 


ſubſtance of the coin. I ſee neither Louis the Faur- 


teenth nor Louis the Fifteenth, On the contrary, 1 
behold with aſtoniſhment, riſing before me, by the. 
very hands of arbitrary power, and in the very midſt 


of war and confuſion, a regular, methodical-ſyſtem _ 
of public credit; I behold a fabric laid on the na- 


tural and ſolid foundations of truſt and confidence 


all thoſe ambitious deſigns and dilpolitions, 


with which France makes war upon Great Britain. 


- honour of its gentry ; in the ſanctity of its. clergy 4 


theſe particular molecule united, form the great maſs - 
of what is truly the body politic. They are ſo many 


very name, all the eſteem and reſpett I owe to you? 


e 
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among men, and riſing, by fair gradations, ordet 
over order, according to the juſt rules of ſymmetry 
and art. What a reverſe of things! Principle, me- 
thod, regularity, economy, frugality, juſtice to in- 
dividuals, and care of the people, are the reſources 


God avert the omen ! But if we ſhould fee any geniug 
in war and politics ariſe in France, to ſecond what 
is done in the bureau I turn my eyes from the 
conſequences.— Oecon. Reform. | 


— —k— 
FRANCE (BODY POLITIC OF.) 


Taz body politic of France exiſted in the majeſty 
of its throne; in the dignity of its nobility ; in the 


in the reverence of its magiſtracy; in the weight a 
conſideration due to its landed property; in the re- 
ſpe& due to its moveable ſubſtance repreſented by 
5 corporations of the kingdom in all countries. All 


depoſits and receptacles of juſtice; becauſe they can 
only exiſt by juſtice. Nation is a moral eſſence, not 
a geographical arrangement, or a denomination of 
the nomenclator. France, though out of her territorial 
poſſeſſion, exiſts; becauſe the ſole poſſible claimant, 
I mean the proprietary, and the government to which 
the proprietary. adheres, exiſts and claims. God 
forbid, that if you were expelled from your houſe 
by ruffians and aſſaſſins, that I ſhould call the mate- 
rial walls, doors, and windows of —, the an- 
cient and honourable family of — Am 1 to 
transfer to the intruders, who, not content to turn 
you out naked to the world, would rob you of your 
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Republics of Algiers and France compared. 
1 xxow ſomething of the conſtitution and compo» 
fition of this very extraordinary republic. It has a 
conſtitution, 1 admit, ſimilar to the . preſent tumul- 
tuous military tyranny of France, by which an 
handful of obſeure ruffians domineer over a fertile 
country and a brave people. For the compoſition, \ 
too, I admit, the Algerine community reſembles that | 
of France, being the very ſcum, ſcandal, diſgrace,” 

and peſt of the Turkiſh Aſia. The Grand Seignigr, 

to diſburthen the country, ſuffers the Dey to recruit, 

in his dominions, the corps of Janiſſaries, or Alaphs 

which form the Directory, or Council of Elders-of 

the African Republic, one and indiviible. BU 
notwithſtanding this reſemblance, which I allow, 1 
never ſhall ſo far injure the Janiſſarian republic-of - 
Algiers, as to put it in compariſon for every ſort of 
crime, turpitude, and oppreſſion, with the ſacobin 


* 


republic of Paris. There is no queſtion with! me to ; 
which of the two I ſhould chuſe to be a neighbour or 
a ſubject. But ſituated as I am, I am in no danger 

of becoming to Algiers either the one or the other. 

It is not ſo in my relation to the atheiſtical fanatics'of 
France. Have the. gentlemen, who borrowed this 

happy parallel, no idea of the different condutt to be 

held with regard to the very ſame evil at an immenſe * 
diſtance, and when it is at your door? when its power. | 2 
is enormous, as when it is comparatively as feeble as ” 
its diſtance is remote ? and when there is a barrier of b 
languages and uſages, which prevents your bei . 
corrupted through certain old correſpondences and 1 
babitudes, which cannot for a long time be ſo-wholly ß 
taken away, as not to make many of your people | 
lulcc ptible of contagion from horrible novelties that 
are introduced into every thing elſe? I can con» 
template, without horror, a royal or a national tyg er 
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Otherwiſe, he was to come into the lobby of the 


-of you would be more ſtout than wiſe, who would 
not gladly make his eſcape out of the back windows, 


Jooner than a diſſolution by Royal prerogative. 1 


* data to calculate all the miſchief to be expected 


Paris in two hours. bid. 


(98) | 
on the borders of Pegu. I can look at him, with 
an eaſy curioſity, as priſoner within bars in the mena- 
gerie of the Tower. But if, by Habeas Corpus, or 


Houſe of Commons, 'whilſt your door was open, any 


This ambaſlador from Bengal would diſperſe you 


certainly ſhould dread more from a wild cat in my 
bed-chamber, than from all the lions that roar 1n the 
deſerts behind Algiers. But in this parallel it is the 
cat that is at a diſtance, and the lions and tygers that 
are in our anti-chambers and our lobbies. Algiers is 
not near; Algiers is not powerful; Algiers is not our 
neighbour ; Algiers is not mfettious. ' Algiers, what- 
ever it may be, is not an old creation; and we have 


rom it. When 1 find Algiers transferred to Calais, 
I will tell you what 1 think of that point. In the 
mean time, the caſe quoted from the Algerine reports 
will not apply as authority. We ſhall put it out of 
court; and ſo far as that goes, let the counſel for the 
Jacobin peace take nothing by their motion. — Regi- 
cide Peace. 


FRANCE. 


Prefident of the French Directory. 


ASTRA N CE uncouth thing, a theatrical figure of 
the opera, his head ſhaded with three coloured plumes, 
his body fantaſtically habited, ſtrutted from the back 
ſcenes, and after a ſhort ſpeech, in the mock-herolc 
falſetto of ſtupid tragedy, delivered the gentleman 
who came to make the repreſentation into the cuſtody 
of a guard, with diretions not to loſe fight of him 
for a moment ; and then ordered him to be ſent from 
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FRANCE (THEATRICAL AMUSERENTS 1H)!" "|" | 


. . : WINE $a” 
_ Wu1rsT courts of juſtice were thruſt out by re» 


volutionary tribunals, and ſilent churches were onl y | 
the funeral monuments of departed religion, no, fewer. 


than ten theatres wee kept open at public expence. 
At one time I have reckoned fourteen of their adver- 
tilements of public diverſion. Among the gaunt, 
haggard forms of faniine and nakedneſs, amidſt the 
yells of murder, the tears of affliction, and the cries 
pf deſpair; the ſong, the dance, the mimic ſcene, the 


buffoon laughter, went on as regularly as in theygay 7 
hour of feſtive peace. I have it from good autha- 


rity, that under the ſcaffold of judicial murder, and 
the gaping planks that poured down blood on the 


ſpectators, the ſpace, was hired out for a ſhew of 


dancing dogs. I chink, without conceit, we made 
the very ſame remark on reading ſome of their pieces, 
which being written for other purpoles, let us into a 
view of their Iocial life. —Ibid. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION COMPARED To 4 NUt- 
SANCE. 1 . | 
1 1s e the nuiſance erefted by ſo. peſtilen- 
tial a manufattory, by e ſo infamous a 


brothel, by digging a night-cellar for ſuch thieves, 


murderers, and houſebreakers, as never infeſted the 
world, I am ſo far from aggravating, that I have 
tallen infinitely ſhort of the evil. No man who has 
attended to the particulars of what has been done in 

rance, and combined them wRh the principles there 
aſſerted, can poſſibly doubt it. When 1 compare 

with this great cauſe of nations, the trifling points of 
honour, the {till more contemptible points of intereſt, 


the light ceremonies, the undefinabſe punRtilios, the 


diſputes about precedency, the lowering or the hoiſt- 


ing of a ſail, the dealing in a hundred or two of wid 


cat-tkins on the other fide of the globe, which have 
a hk. Fm. 
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6ften kindled up the flames of war between nations, 
J ftand aſtoniſhed at thoſe perſons who do not feel a 
reſentment, not more natural than politic, at the 
atrocious inſults that this monſtrous compound offers 
to the dignity of every nation, and who are not 
alarmed with what it threatens to their ſafety.—1b:d, 


— — 
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. FRANCE. | 4 
Previous to the Revolution. , 
Wurn 1 conſider the face of the kingdom of 
France; the multitude and opulence of her cities; 
the uſeful magnificence of her ſpacious high roads 
and bridges; the opportunity of her artificial canals 
and navigations opening the conveniences of mari- 
time communication through a ſolid continent of ſo 
immenſe an extent; when I turn my eyes to the 
ſtupendous works of her ports and harbours, and to 
ber whole naval apparatus, whether for war or trade; 
when I bring before my view the number of her for- 
tifications, conſtrufted with ſo bold and maſterly a 
ſkill, aud made and maintained at ſo prodigious a 
charge, preſenting an armed front and impenetrable 
barrier to her enemies upon every fide; when I re- 
collect how very ſmall a part of that extenſive region 
is without cultivation, and to what complete perfee- 
tion the culture of many of the belt productions of 
the earth haye been brought in France; when I re- 
Het on the excellence of her manufactures and 
fabrics, ſecond to none but ours, and in ſome par. 
ticulars not ſecond ; when J contemplate the grand 
foundations of charity, public and private; when 1 
Jurvey the ſtate of all the arts that beautify and poliſh 
life; when I reckon the men ſhe has bred for ex- 
tending her fame in war, her able ſtateſmen, the mul- 
titude of her profound lawyers and thgplogians, her 
philoſophers, her critics, her hiſtorians'and antiqua- 
Ties, her poets, and her orators, ſacred and profane, 
T'bchold in all this ſomething which awes and com- 
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mands the imagination, which cheeks the mind on 
the brink of precipitate and indiſcriminate cenſure, 
and which demands that we ſhould very ſeriouſly 
examine what and how great are the latent vices that 
could authoriſe us at once to level ſo ſpacious a 
fabric with the ground. bid. TO | 5 
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FINANCIER, 
Tax objets of a financier are, then, to ſecure an 


ample revenue; to impoſe it with judgment and 


equality; to employ it &conomicaliy; and When ne- 
ceſlity obliges him to make ule of credit, to ſegure 
its foundations in that inſtance, and for ever, by the 
clearneſs and candour of his proceedings, the exatt- 
neſs of his calculations, and the ſolidity of his funds. 
On theſe heads we may take a ſhort and diſtinct view 
of the merits and abilities of thoſe in the National 
Allembly, who have taken to themſelves the manage- 
ment of this arduous concern. Far from any inereaſe 
of revenue in their hands, I find, by a report of 
M. Vernier, from the Committee of Finances, of the 
ſecond of Auguſt laſt, that the amount of the national 
revenue, as compared with its produce before the 
revolution, was diminiſhed by the ſum of two hundred 
millions, or e:g/t millions ſterling of the annual income, ' 
conſiderably more than one-third of the Whole. 
Reſleclions on the Revolution in France. ; 
FOREFATHERS, . \ Ye" f 
A politic caution, à guarded circumſpettion, a 
moral rather than a complexionaltimidity, were among 
the ruling principles of our forefathers in their molt _ 
decided conduct. Not being illuminated with: the 
light of which the gentlemen of France tell us they 
| have got {o abundant a ſhare, they acted under a 
ſtrong impreflion of the ignorance and faliibzuty of 
mankind, He that had made them thus fallible, re- 
| 0 1 3 a 13 FA | 
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warded them for having in their conduct attended t 
their nature. Let us imitate their caution, if we 


wiſh to deſerve their fortune, or to retain their be. 


queſts, Let us add, if we pleaſe, but let us preſerve 
what they have left; and, ſtanding on the firm ground 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, let us be fatisfied to ad. 
mire rather than attempt to follow in their deſperatg 


flights the atronauts of F rance. bid. 
AN ATICIS X. 


Or all things, wiſdom is the moſt terrified with 
epidemical fanaticiſm, becauſe, of all enemies it is 
that againſt which ſhe is the leaſt able to furniſh any 
kind of reſource —Tb;jd, OO 0 

FREEDOM (ClVIL.) 

Civ1r freedom is not, as many have endeavoured 
to perſuade us, a thing that lies hid in the depth of 
abſtruſe ſcience. It is a bleſſing and a benefit, not 
an abſtratt ſpeculation; and all the juſt reaſoning 
that can be upon it, is of fo coarſe a texture, as 
perfectly to ſuit the ordinary capacities of thoſe who 
are to enjoy, and of thole who are to defend it. 
Far from any reſemhlance to thoſe propoſitions in 

eometry and metaphyſics, which admit no medium, 
Bar muſt be true or falſe in all their latitude ; ſocial 


5 
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and civil freedom, like all other things in common 


life, are variouſly mixed and modified, enjoyed in 
very different degrees, and ſhaped into an infinite 
diverſity of forms, according to the temper and cir- 


cumſtances of every community, The' extreme of 


liberty (which is its abſtract perfection, but its real 
fault) obtains no where, ' nor ought to obtain any 
where. Becauſe extremes, as we all know, in every 

oint which relates either to our duties or ſatisfactions 
in life, are deſtructive both to virtue and enjoyment. 
Liberty too muſt be limited in order td be poſſeſſed. 


ä . « ( 1 03 bi | „ 


The degree of reſtraint it is impoſſible in any caſe to 
ſettle preciſely. -But jt ought to be the conſtant aim 
of every wiſe public counſel, to find out by cautious: 
experiments, and rational, cool endeavours, with 


how little, not how much of this reſtraint, the com- 
munity can ſubſiſt. Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol. 


A, — 
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| PREEDOM. _ 

WarrtsT freedom is true to itſelf, every thing 

becomes ſubjett to it; and its very adverſaries are an 

in;trument in its hands. 
to the Election. 


| A 
——— — — —— 
| FRUGALITY»s _— 
FauGALITY is founded on. the principle, that all 
zickes have limits. Oeconomical Reform. * 


/ 
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FAENDY.: Es 
Doxs not become a lighter diſtemper on account 


ol the number of thoſe who may be infefted with it. 


id. 
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FRANCHISE AND OFFICE, (DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN.) 


Our conſtitution is not made for great, general, 


and proſcriptive excluſions; ſooner or later, it will 


deſtroy them, or mw will deſtroy the conſtitution. 


In our conſtitution, there has always been a difference 


made, a Franchiſe and an Office, and between the 


capacity for the one and for the other. Franchiſes 


vere ſuppoſed to belong to the ſubject, as a fubjetty 


and not as @ member of the governing part of the State. 
The policy of government has confidered them as 
things very different; for whilſt parliament excluded 


by the teſt acts, (and fora while theſe teſt ads were 
are in England) prot 


not a dead letter, as now the 
"EY" 


Speech at Briſtol, previous 


* 


ments, they never touched their right of voting for 


- 


teſtant difſenters from all civil and military employ- 


members of Parliament, or fitting in either Houſe; a 
point, I ſtate, not as approving or condemning, 
with regard to them, the meaſure of excluſion from 
employments, but to prove that the diſtinaion has 
been admitted in legiſlature, as, in truth, it ig 


founded in reaſon, Letter to Sir H, Langriſhe. 


— — a „ 
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Camind 1s a principle inherent in human nature, 
It belongs to us all. Oeconomical Reform. 24 


: GRAVE. ay | 
Tu common treaſury to which we muſt all bg 
taxed, ——17bid, | | 


GOOD, 
In doing good, we are generally cold, and langnid 
and ſluggiſh; and of all things afraid of being tos 
much in the right, But the works of malice and 
injuſtice are quite in another ſtyle. They are finiſhed 
with a bold maſterly hand; touched as they are with 
the ſpirit of thoſe vehement paſſions that call forth al} 
our energies whenever we oppreſs and perſecute.—— 
Speech at Briſtol, previous to the Election. 
5 — — 
; GOVERNMENT. 3 
Government is deeply intereſted in every thing 
which, even through the medium of ſome temporary 
uneaſineſs, may tend finally to compoſe the minds of 
the ſubject, and to conciliate their affections. I have 
nothing to do here with the abſtract value of the voice 
of the people. But as long as reputation, the moſt 
precious poſſeſſion oÞ every indiyidual, and as long 


f 
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as opinion, the great ſupport of the ſtate, depend 
entirely upon that voice, it can never be conlidered 
as a thing of little conſequence either to individuals 
or to government. Nations are not primarily ruled 
by laws; leſs by violence. Whatever original energy . 
may be ſuppoſed either in force or regulation; the 
operation of both is, in truth, merely inſtrumental; 
Nations are governed by the ſame methods, and on 
the ſame principles, by which an individual without... - 
authority is often able to govern thoſe who are his 
equals or his ſuperiors; by a knowledge of their 
temper, and by a judicious management of it; 1 

mean, when public affairs are ſteadily and quietly 
conducted; not when government is nothing but a 
continued ſcuffle between the magiſtrate and the 
pultitude ; in which ſometimes the one and ſometimes 
the other is uppermoſt; in which they alternately 
yield and prevail, in a ſeries of contemptible victories, 
and ſcandalous ſubmiſſions. The temper of the 
cople amongſt whom he preſides ought therefore to 
be the firſt ſtudy of a ſtateſman.——Thoughts on the- 
Cauſe of the prefent Diſcontents. | . 


GOVERNMENT, 
Founded in Fuſtice. . 
Bur let government in what form it may be, 
comprehend the whole in its juſtice, and reſtrain the 
ſulpicions by its. vigilance; let it keep watch and 
ward; let it diſcoyer by its ſagacity, and puniſh by 
its firnmeſs, all delinquency againſt its power, when 
ever delinquency exiſts in the overt acts, and then it 
will be as ſafe as ever God and nature intended it 1 
ſhould be. Speech at Briſtol, previous to the Election. 
* | — 7 ; 


©, GOVERNMENT. 1 
AI government, indeed every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent-att, is 
founded on , compromiſe and barter, We balanee 


6 


inconveniencies; we give and take; we remit ſome 
rights, that we may enjoy others; and, we chuſe 
rather to be happy citizens, than ſubtle diſputants, 
As we mult give away ſome natural liberty, to enjoy 
civil advantages; ſo we muſt ſacritiee ſome civil 
liberties, for the advantages to be derived from the 
communion and fellowſhip of a great empire. But 
in all fair dealings, the thing bought, muſt bear ſome 
proportion to the purchaſe paid. None will barter 
away the immediate jewel of his foul, Though a 
great houſe is apt to make ſlaves haughty, yet it is 
purchaling a part of. the artificial importance of a 
great empire too dear, to pay for it all eſſential 
rights, and all the intrinſic dignity of human nature, 
None of us who would not riſque his life, rather than 
fall under a government purely arbitrary. But, al- 
though there are ſome amonglt us who think our 
conſtitution wants many improvements, to make it a 
complete ſyſtem of liberty, perhaps none who are of 
that opinion, would think it right to aim at ſuch im- 
provement, by diſturbing his country, and riſquing 
every thing that is dear to him. In every arduous 
enterprize, we conſider what we are to loſe, as well 
as what we are to gain; and the more and better ſtake 
of liberty every people poſſeſs, the leſs they will 
hazard in a vain attempt to make it more. Thele 
are the cords of man. Man atts from adequate matives 
relative to his intereſt ; and not on metaphyſical ſpe- 
_ culations. Ariſtotle, the great maſter of reaſoning, 
cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, 
againſt this ſpecies of delufive geometrical accuracy 
in moral arguments, as the moſt fallacious of all 


ſophiſtry. Speech on Conciliation with America. 
| : | f " X | 
GRIEVANCES, 


Neceſſity of removing the firſt Cauſe of them. 
IAM quite clear, that if we do not go to the very 
origin and firſt ruling cauſe of grievances, we do 


* 
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one door, if we are to let them in at another? What 
does it ſignify to promote œcõnomy upon a mealurey 
and to ſuffer it to be ſubverted in the Principle 1 
Oeconomical Reform. | | 

GRIEF, (NATURE oz.) 


Ir is the nature of grief to keep its objeft perpes 
tually in its eye, to preſent it in its moſt pleaſurable 
views, to repeat all the circumſtances that attend it, 
even to the laſt minuteneſs; to go back to every 

articular enjoyment, to dwell upon each, and to 
find a thouſand new  perfetions i in all, chat were not 


js ſtill uppermoſt ; and the affliction we ſuffer has no 
releniblance to abſolute pain, which is always odious, 
and which we endeavour to ſhake off as ſoon as 


poſſible. The Odyſſey of Homer, which abounds 
with ſo many natural and affecting images, has none 


the calamitous fate of his friends, and his own manner 
of feeling it. He owns, indeed, that he often Fives 
himſelf lome intermiſſion from tuch melancholy re 


they are, EX giye him plealure. 


ee & fle ago ucabnſfutvog nulligoicu, 
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Still in ſhort intervals of pleaſing woe, 
Regardful. of the friendly dues I owe, 


I to the glorious dead, for euer dear, 
Indulge the tribute « of a gratefal tear. 
Hom. Od. iv. 


WE: — 22 
HISTORY, 


hiſtory. On the contrary, without care it may be 


1 


thing. What does jt ſignify to turn abuſes out of - 


ſufficiently underſtood before; in grief, the pleaſure 


more ſtriking than thoſe which Menelaus raiſes of 


flettions ; but he oblerves, too, that melancholy as 


epmrng meilat fe og prvog 10h ey ewwry „ 


Sublime and Beautiful. 


WE do not draw the moral leſſons we might from. 
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uſed to vitiate our minds and to deſtroy our happinel,, - 
In hiſtory a great volume is unrolled for our in, 
ſtruttion, drawing the materials of future wiſdom 
from the paſt errors and infirmities of mankind. It 
may, in the perverſion, ſerve for a- magazine, fur. 
niſhing offenſive and defenhive weapons for parties in 
church and ftate, and ſupplying the means of keeping 
alive, or reviving diſſentions and animoſitjes, and 
adding fuel to civil fury, Hiſtory conſiſts, for the 
Pe part, of the miſeries brought upon the world 

y pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, luſt, ſedition, 
hypocriſy, ungoverned zeal, and all the train of 


dilorderly appetites, which ſhake the public with $ 
the lame | | I 


— *6 Troublous ſtorms that tofs 
Tue private ſtate, and render life unſweet.” 


Theſe vices are the cauſes of thoſe ſtorms, Religion 
morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights 
of men, are the pretexts. The pretexts are always found 
in ſome ſpecious appearance of a real good. You would 
not ſecure men from tyranny and ſedition, by rooting 
out of the mind. the principles to which theſe frau- 
dulent pretexts apply? If you did, you would root 
out every thing that is valuable in the human breaſt, 
As theſe are the pretexts, ſo the ordinary actors and 
inſtruments in great public evils are kings, prieſts, 
magiſtrates, ſenates, parliaments, national aſſemblies, 
Judges, and captains, You would not cure the evil 
by reſolving, that there ſhould be no more monarchs, 
nor miniſters. of ftate, nor of the goſpel; no inter- 
preters of law; no general officers; no public coun- 
cils. You might change the names. The things in 
ſome ſhape muſt remain, A certain quantum of 
9 muſt always exiſt in the community, in ſome 
ands, and under ſome appellation. Wiſe men will 
apply their remedies to vices, not to names; to the 
cauſes of evil which are permanent, not to the occa- 


onal organs by which they act, and the tranſitory 
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wiſe hiſtorically, a fool in prattice. Seldom have 
two ages the ſame faſhion in their pretexts and the 
{me modes of miſchief. Wickednels is a little more 
inventive, Whilſt you are diſcuſſing faſhion} the 
faſhion is gone by. The very ſame vice aſſumes a 
new body. The ſpirit tranſmigrates; and, far from 
loling its principle of life by the change of its ap- 
pearance, it is renovated in its new organs with the 
freſh vigour of a juvenile activity. It walks abroad; 
it continues its ravages; whilſt you are gibbeting the 
carcaſs, or demoliſhing the tomb. Lou are terrifying 
ourſe}f with ghoſts and apparitions, whilſt your 
fouſe is the haunt of robbers. It is thus with all 


pride, and cruelty, whilſt, under colour of abhorring 
the ill principles of antiquated parties, they are au- 
thorizing and feeding the ſame odious vices in diffe- 
rent factions, and perhaps in worſe. | 


Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent themſelves 


Calvin, at the infamous maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 


and horrors of that time? They are indeed brought 


not difficult to make them diſlike it; becauſe the poli- 
ticians and faſhionable teachers have no intereſt in 


however they find it their intereſt to keep the ſame 
lavage diſpoſitions alive. It was but the other day 
that they cauſed this very maſſacre to be atted on 
the ſtage for the diverſion of the deſcendants of thoſe 
who committed it. In this tragic farce they produced 
the cardinal of Lorraine in his robes. of funktion, 
ordering general ſlaughter. Was this. ſpeQtacle in- 


thoſe, who, attending only to the ſhell and huſk of 
hiſtory, think they are waging war with intolerance, ' 


modes in which they appear. Otherwiſe you Win 


2s the ready inſtruments to ſlaughter the followers of WM 


What ſhould we ſay to thoſe who could think of _ 
retaliating on the Pariſians of this day the abominations 


to abhor that maſſacre. Ferocious as they are, it is 


giving their paſſions exactly the ſame direction. Still 


tended to make the Pariſians abhor perſecution, and 
loath the effuſion of blood No, vit was to teach 


„ „ 
them to perſecute their own paſtors; it was to exciti 
them, by railing a diſguſt and horror of their clergy, 
to an alacrity in hunting down to deſtruttion an 
order, which, if it ought to exiſt at all, ought to exiſt 
not only in falety, but in reverence; It was ta 
ſtimulate their cannibal appetites (which one woul 
think had been gorged ſufficiently) by variety — 
ſeaſoning; and to quicken them to an alertneſs in 
new murders and maſſacres, if it ſhould ſuit the 
purpoſe of the Guiſes of the day. An aſſembly, in 
which fat a multitude of prieſts and prelates, was 
obliged to ſuffer this indiguity at its door. The 
author was not ſent to the gallies, nor the payers to 
the houſe of correction, Not long after ths exhi- 
bition, thoſe players came forward to the aſſembly to 
claim the rites of that very religion which they had 
dared to expoſe, and to ſhe their proſtituted faces 
in the ſenate, whilft the archbiſhop of Paris, whole 
function was known to his people only by his prayers 
and benedittions, and his wealth only by his alms, is 
forced to abandon his houſe, and to fly from his 
flock (as from ravenous wolves) becaule, truly, in 
the {ixteenth century, the cardinal of Lorraine was a 
rebel and a murderer, = 5 Pt, 

Such is the effett of the perverhon of, biſtory, by | 
thoſe, who, for the ſame nefarious purpoles, have 
perverted every other part of learning. But thoſe 
who will ſtand upon that elevation of reaſon, which 
places centuries under our eye, and brings things to 
the true point of compariſon, which obſcures little 
names, and eftfaces the colours of Iittle parties, 
and to which nothing can aſcend but the fpirit and 
moral quality of human actions, will ſay to the 
teachers of the Palais Royal,—the cardinal of Lor- 
raine was the murderer of the ſixteenth century, you 
have the glory ol being the murderers inthe eighteenth; 
and this is the only difference between you. But 
hiſtory, in the nineteenth century} better underſtood, 
and better employed, will, I truſt, teach a civilized 


_— ) 
polterity to abhor the miſdeeds of both theſe barbas 
\x0us ages. Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


3 nun.. ER 
Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. 
It is it's very character to ſubmit to ſuch things. 
There is a conſangunity between benevolence and 
humility. They are virtues of the ſame ſtock —— 
Regicide Peace. 


— — —— 


| | | 
HOUSEHOLD TROOPS, (MEETING OF.) 


Tux houſehold troops form an army, who will be 
ready to mutiny for want of pay, and whole mutiny 
will be really dreadful to a commander in chief; K 
rebellion of the thirteen lords of the bedchamber 
would be far more terrible to a miniſter, and would 
probably affect his power more to the quick, than a 
revolt of thirteen colonies. What an uproar ſuch 
an event would create at court! What petitions, and 
committees, and aſſociations, would it not produce! 
Bleſs me ! what a clattering of white ſticks and yellow 
ſticks would be about his head—what a ſtorm of 
gold keys would fly about the ears of the miniſter - 
what a ſhower of Georges, and Thiſtles, and medals, 
and collars of S. S. would aſſail him at his firſt en- 
trance into the anti-chamber, after an inſolvent 
Chriſtmas quarter. A tumult which could not be 
appeaſed by all the harmony of the New Year's Ode. 
Rebellion it is certain there would he and rebellion 
may not now indeed be ſo critical 


* 


an Eyent to thoſe. 
who engage in it, fince its price is ſo correaly aſcer - 
tained at juſt a thouſand pound. Oecon. Reform. 
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IMAGINATION DESCRIBED. | 


Bzs1Dzs the ideas, with their annexed pains an 
pleaſures, which are preſented by the ſenle ; the . 
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mind of man poſſeſſes a ſort of creative power of itz 
own ; either in repreſenting at pleaſure the images of 
things m the order and manner in which they were 
received by the ſenſes, or in combining thoſe images 
in a new manner, and according to a different order. 
This power is called imagination; and to this belongs 
whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the 
like. But it muſt be obſerved, that the power of the 
imagination is incapable of producing any thing abſo- 
lutely new; it can only vary the diſpoſition of thoſe 
ideas which it has received from the ſenſes. No, 
the imagination is the moſt extenſive province of 
pleaſure and pain, as it is the region of our fears and 
our hopes, and of all our paſſions that are connetled 
with them; and whatever is calculated to affect the 
imagination with theſe commanding ideas, by force 
of any original natural impreſſion, muſt have the 
fame power pretty equally over all men. For ſince 
the imagination is only the repreſentation of the 
fenſes, it can only be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the 
images, from the ſame principle on which the ſenſe is 
pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the realities; and conſe- 
quently there muſt be juſt as cloſe an agreement in 
the imaginations as in the ſenſes of men. A little 
attention will convince us that this muſt of neceſſity 
be the caſe. RR 2100 N 
But in the imagination, beſides the pain or pleaſure 
ariſing from the properties of the natural object, a 
pleaſure is perceived from the reſemblance, which 
the imitation has to the original. The imagination, 
I conceive, can have no pleaſure but what revolts 
from one or the other of theſe cauſes; and theſe 
cauſes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, becauſe 
they operate by principles of nature, and are not 
derived from any particular habits or advantages. 
Sublime and Beautiful. 
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INDIA cou TAN LV. ei 
condut to the Polygars, or native Princes of the Car- 
natic. (See CARNATIC. ee n 
IT is only to complete the view I propoſed of the 
conduct of the company, with regard to the depen- 
dent provinces, that I ſhall ſay any thing at all of the 
Carnatic, which is the fcene, if poſſible, of greater 
diſorder than the northern proyimces, Perhaps it 
were better to ſay of this center and metro f of 
abule, whence all the reſt in India and in England 
diverge ; from whence they are fed and methodized, 
what was ſaid of Carthage—de Carthagine ſatius eſt 
 filere quam parum dicere. This country, in all its 
denominations, is about 46,000 ſquare miles, It 
may be affirmed univerſally, that not one perſon of 
ſubſtance or property, landed, commercial, or mo- 
nied, excepting two or three bankers, who are neceſ- 
ſary depoſits and diſtributors of the general pole is 
left in all that region. In that country the moiſture, 
the bounty of Heaven, is given but at a certain 
ſeaſon, Before the æra of our influence, the induſtry 
of man carefully huſbanded that gift of God. T he 
Gentiis preſerved, with a provident agg religious 
care, the precious depoſit of the periodical rain in 
reſervoirs, many of them works of royal grandeur; 
and from theſe, as occaſion demanded, they fruttified 
the whole country, To maintain thele reſervoirs, 
and to keep up an annual advance to the cultivators, 
for ſeed and cattle, formed a principal objett of the 
picty and policy of the prieſts and rulers of the 
Gentil religion. | "Te 
This object required a command of money; and 
there was no pollam, or caſtle, which in the happy 
days of the Carnatic was without ſome hoard of trea- 
ſure, by which the governors were enabled to combat 
with the irregularity of the ſeaſons, and to reſiſt or 
to buy off the invaſion of an enemy. In all the cities 
were multitudes of merchants and þankers, for all 
occations of monied aſſiſtance; and on the other 
hand, the native princes were in condition to obtain 
I 
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credit from them. The manufacturer was paid 
the return of commodities, or by imported money, 
and not, as at preſent, in the taxes that had been 
originally exatted from his induſtry. In aid of caſual 
diſtreſs, the country was full of choultries, which 
were inns and hoſpitals, where the traveller and the 
poor were elle All ranks of people had their 
place in the public concern, and their ſhare in the 
common ſtock and common proſperity; but the 
chartered rights of men, and the right which it was 
thought proper to ſet up in the Nabob of Arcot, 
introduced a new ſyſtem. It was their policy ta 
conſider hoards of money as crimes; to regard mo- 
derate rents as frauds on the ſovereign ; and to view, 
in the leſſer princes, any claim of exemption from 
more than ſettled tribute, as an att of rebellion, 
Accordingly all the caſtles were, one after the other, 
plundered and deſtroyed. The native princes were 
expelled; the opel. fell to ruin; the reſervoirs of 
water went to decay; the merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers diſappeared ; and ſterility, indigence, 
and depopulation, overſpread the face of theſe once 
ouriſhing provinces, 1 3 
The company was very early ſenſible of theſe 
miſchiefs, and of their true cauſe. They gave preciſe 
orders, „“ that the native princes, called polygars, 
& ſhould not be extirpated.— That the rebellion [ſa 
„ they chooſe to call it] of the polygars, may (they 
« fear) with too much juſtice, be attributed to the mal- 
„ adminiſtration of the Nabob's collectors.“ That 
& they obſerve with concern, that their troops have 
& been put to diſagreeable ſervices.” They might 
have uſed a ſtronger expreſſion without impropriei). 
But they make amends in another place. Speaking 
of the polygars, the directors ſay, that “ it was re- 
& pugnant to humanity to force them to ſuch dreadful 
ei extremetics as they underwent.” That ſome examples 
of ſeverity might be neceſſary, © when they fell into 
+ the Nabob's hands,” and not by the deſtruction of the 
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country. c That ie fear his government is none of 
« the mildeſt; agd that there is great oppreſfton in 
4 colletting his revenues.” They ſtate, that the wars 
in which he bas involved the Carnatic, had been a 
cauſe of its diſtreſſes. That thele diſtreſſes have 
6 been certainly great; but thoſe by the Nabod's op- 
« preſſons we believe to be greater than all.“ Pray, 
Sir, attend to the reaſon for their opinion that the 
government of this their inſtrument is more calamitous 
to the country than the ravages of war.——Becauſe, 
ſay they, his oppreſſions are 4 without intermiſſion.— 
« The others are temporary; by all which Ten \ 
e we believe the Nabob has great wealth in ſtore.” 
From this ſtore neither he nor they could derive any 
advantage whatſoever, upon the invaſion of Hyder 
Ali in the hour of their greateſt calamity and diſmay. 
It is now proper to compare theſe declarations with 
the company's conduct. The principal reaſon Wich 
they aſſigued againſt the extrpation of the polygars 
was, that the weavers were protected in their for- 
treſſes. They might have added, that the company px 
itſelf, which ſtung them to death, had been warmed 
in the boſom of theſe unfortunate princes: for, on 
the taking of Madras by. the French, it was in their 
hoſpitable pollams, that moſt of the inhabitants found 
refuge 1 protection. But, notwithſtanding all 
theſe orders, reaſons, and declarations, they at 
length gave an indirect ſanction, and permitted the 
ule of a very dirett and irrefiſtible force, to meaſures 
which they had, oyer and over again, declared to be 
falſe policy, cruel, inhuman, and oppreſſive. Hav- 
ing, however, forgot all attention to the princes and 
the people, they remembered that they had ſome ſort 
of intereſt in the trade of the country; and it is 
matter of curioſity to obſerve the protettion which 
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they afforded to this their natural objedt. LON 
Full of anxious cares on this head, ey direct, 

that in reducing the polygars they (their ſervants 

„ vere to be cautious, not to depriye the weavers and 
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e manufacturers of the protection they often met with 
in the ſtrong holds of the polygar countries;”—and 
they write to their inſtrument, the .Nabob of Arca, 
concerning theſe poor people in a moſt pathetic 
ſtrain. 4 We entreat your excellency (ſay they) 
in particular, to make the manufacturers the object 
% of your tendereſt care; particularly when you root 
% ouf the polygars, you do not deprive the weavers 
„ of the protection they enjoyed under them.” When 
they root out the protectors in favour of the oppreſſor, 
they ſhew themſelves religiouſly cautzous of the 
rights of the protected. When they extirpate the 
ſhepherd and the ſhepherd's dogs, they piouſly re— 
commend the helpleſs flock to the mercy, and even 
to the tendereſt, care, of the woll. Speech on Mr, 
Fox, Eaft India Bill. | FS Gy, 


INDIA PROVINCES (STATE OF). 
Bengal. 

BExnGaAL, and the provinces that are united to it, 
are larger than the kingdom of France; and once 
contained, as France does contain, a great and inde- 
_ pendent landed intereſt, compoſed of princes, of 
great lords, of a numerous nobility and gentry, of 
freeholders, of lower tenants, of religious commu- 
nities, and public foundations. So early as 1769, 
the company's ſervants perceived the decay into 
which theſe provinces had fallen under Engliſh admi- 
niſtration, and they made a ſtrong repreſentation upon 
this decay, and what they apprehended to be the 
cauſes F it. Soon after this repreſentation, Mr. 
Haſtings became preſident of Bengal. Inſtead of 
adminiſtering a remedy to this melancholy diſorder, 
upon the hecls of a dreadful famine, in the year 

1772, the ſuccour which the new preſident and the 
council lent to this afflicted nation was—ſhall I be 
believed in relating it? — the landed intereſt of a 
whole kingdom, of a kingdom to be compared to 
France, was ſet up to public auction! They let up 


HET 1 
{or Haſtings ſet up) the whole nobility, gentry, and 
echolders, to the higheſt bidder. No preference 
was given to the ancient proprietors. They muſt bid 


againſt every uſurer, every temporary adyenturery | 


every jobber and ſchemer, every ſervant of every 
European, or they were obliged to content them- 
ſelves, in lieu of their extenſive domains, with their 
houſe; and ſuch a penſion as the ſtate- auctioneers 
thought fit to aſſign. In this general calamity, ſeveral 


of the firſt nobility thought (and in all appearance 


juſtly) that they had better ſubmit to the neceſſity of 
this penſion, than continue, under the name of ze. 
mindars, the objetts and inſtruments of a ſyſtem, by 
which they ruined their tenants, and were ruined 
themlelves. Another reform has ſince come upon 
the back of the firſt; and a penſion having been 


alligned to theſe unhappy. perſons, in lieu of their 


hereditary lands; a new ſcheme of œconomy has 
taken place, and deprived them of that penſion. 
The menial ſervants of Engliſhmen, perſons (to 


uſe the emphatical phraſe of a ruined and patient 


eaſtern chief) * whoſe fathers they would. not have ſei 
&« with the dogs of their flock,” entered into their patri⸗ 
monial lands. Mr. Haſtings's banian was, after this 
auttion, found poſſeſſed of territories yielding a rent 
of one hundred and forty thouſand pounds a year. 

Such an univerſal proſcription, upon any pretence, 


has few examples. Such a proſeription, without even 
a pretence of delinquency, has none. It ſtands by 
itſelf. It ſtands as a monument to aſtoniſh the imagi- 


nation, to confound the reaſon of mankind. I con- 
feſs to you, when I firſt came to know this buſineſs 


in its true nature and extent, my ſurpriſe did a little 


ſuſpend my indignation. I was in a manner flypt 


tied by the deſperate boldneſs of a'ſfew obſcure 
young men, who having obtained, by ways which 


they could not comprehend, a power of which they 


law neither the purpoſes nor the limits, toſſed about, 


lubverted, and tore to pieces, as if it were in the 
1 „ 
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gambols of a boyiſh unluckineſs and malice, the moſt 
_ eſtabliſhed rights, and the moſt ancieyt and molt re- 
vered inſtitutions, of, ages and nations. Sir, 1 will 
not now trouble you with any detail with regard to 
what they have ſince done with theſe ſame lands and 
land-holders; only to inform you, that nothing hag 
been ſuffered to ſettle for two ſeaſons together upon 
any baſis; and that the levity and inconſtancy of theſe 
mock legiſlators were not the leaſt afflicting parts of 
the oppreſſions ſuffered under their uſurpation; nor 
will any thing give ſtability to the property of the 
natives, but an adminiſtration m England at once 
protecting and table. The country ſuſtains, almoſt 
every year, the miſeries of a revolution. At preſent, 
all is uncertainty, miſery, and confuſion. There is 
to be found through theſe vaſt regions no longer one 
landed man, who is a reſource for voluntary aid, or 
an object for particular rapine. Some of them were, 
not long ſince, great princes; they poſſeſſed treaſures, 
they levied armies, There was a zemindar in Bengal 
5 (1 forget his name) that, on the threat of an invaſion, 
upplicd the ſoubah of theſe provinces with the loan 
of a million ſterling. "The family this day wants 
credit for a breakfalt at the bazar — bid. 


1 MAPDRASG. 6 
Maps, with its dependencies, is the ſecond 
aa a long interval, the ſecond) member of the 
Britiſh empire in the eaſt. The trade of that city, 
and of the adjacent territory, was, not very long ago, 
among the moſt flouriſhing in Alta. But ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh power, it has waſted away 
under an uniform gradual decline; inſomuch that in 
the year 1779. not one merchant of eminence was to 
be found in the whole country“. During this period 
of decay, about ſix hundred thouſand ſterling pounds 


Mr. Smith's Examination before the ſelect committee, Appendix 
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A year have been drawn off by Engliſh gentlemen ori 


their private account, by the way of China alone f. 


If we add four hundred thouſand, as probably re- 
mitted through other channels, and in other mediums, 
that is, in jewels, gold, and ſilver directly brought 
to Europe, and in bills upon the Britiſh and foreign 
companies, you will ſcarcely think the matter over- 
rated. If we fix the commencement 'of this extrac- 
tion of money from the Carnatic at a period no ear- 
lier than the year 1760, and cloſe it in the year 1780, 
it probably will not amount to a great deal leſs than 
twenty millions of money. | 
During the deep ſilent flow of this ſteady ſtream of 
wealth, which ſet from India into Europe, it gene- 
rally paſſed on with no adequate obſervation ; but 
happening at ſome periods to meet rifts of rocks that 
checked ts courſe, it grew more noiſy, and attrafted 
more notice. The pecuniary diſcuſſions cauſed by 
an accumulation of part of the fortunes of their ſer- 
vints in a debt from the Nabob of Arcot, was the firſt 
thing which very particularly called for, and long 
engaged, the attention of the court of directors. 
This debt amounted to eight hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, and was claimed, for the 
greater part, by Engliſh gentlemen, reſiding at Ma- 
dras. This grand capital, ſettled at length by order, 


at ten per cent. afforded an annuity of eighty-eight, 
thouſand pounds *. TR 


Whilſt the directors were digeſting their aftoniſh- 
ment at this information, a memorial was preſented to 


them from three gentlemen, informing them that their 
friends had lent likewiſe, to merchants of Canton in 


China, a ſum of not more than one million ſterling. 


In this memorial they called upon the company for -. 
their aſſiſtance and interpoſition with the Chineſe go- 


be 
* * 


vernment for the recovery of the debt. This lum _ 


F + Appendix No. 2. 
Fourth report, Mr. Dundas's committee, p. 4. 
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lent to Chineſe merchants, was at 24 per cent. which 
would yield, if paid, an annuity of two hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds“. 5 
Perplexed as the directors were with theſe demands, 
you may conceive, Sir, that they did not find them- 
ſelves very much diſembarraſſed, by being made ac- 
uainted that they muſt again exert their influence 
for a new reſerve of the happy parſimony of their 
ſervants, collected into a ſecond debt from the Nabob 
of Arcot, amounting to two millions four hundred 
thouſand pounds, ſettled at an intereſt of 12 per cent. 
This is known by the name of the Conſolidation of 
1777, as the former of the nabob's debts was by the 
title of the Conſolidation of 1767. To this was 
added, in a ſeparate parcel, a little reſerve called the 
Cavalry debt, of one hundred and fixty thouſand 
pounds, at the ſame intereſt. The whole of theſe 
four capitals, amounting to, four millions four hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds, produced at their 
ſeveral rates, annuitics amounting to ſix hundred and 
and twenty-three thouſand pounds a year; a good 
deal more than one third of the clear Jand-tax of 
England, at four ſhillings in the pound; a good deal 
more than double the whole annual dividend of the 
Eaſt India company, the nominal maſters to the pro- 
prietors in theſe funds. Of this intereſt, three hun- 
dred and eighty-three thouſand two hundred pounds 
a year ſtood chargeable on the public revenues of 
the Carnatic. Speech on the Nabob of Arcot's Debts. 
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INDIA DEBT AND PECULATORS. 


rin, at this moment, it will not be neceſſary to 

conſider the various operations which the capital and 
intereſt of this debt have ſucceſſively undergone. I 
ſhall ſpcak to theſc operations when, I come particu- 
larly to anſwer the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 


* A witneſs examined before the Committee of Secrecy ſays, that 
eighteen per cent was the uſual intereſt ; but he had heard that more 
had been given, The above is the account which Mr. B. received. 
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Dundas) on each of the heads, as he has thonght 
proper to divide them. But this was the exact view 
in which theſe debts firſt appeared to the court of 
directors, and to the world, It varied afterwards.. 
But it never appeared in any other than a moſt queſ- 
tionable ſhape. When this gigantic phantom of debt 
firſt appeared before a young miniſter, (Mr. Pitt) it 
naturally would have juſtified ſome degree of doubt 
and apprehenſion. Such a prodigy would have filled 
any common man with ſuperſtitious fears. He would 
exorciſe that ſhapeleſs, nameleſs form, and by every 
thing ſacred would have adjured it to tell by what 
means a ſmall number of ſlight individuals, of no 
conſequence or ſituation, poſſeſſed of no lucrative 
offices, without the command of armies, or the 
known adminiſtration of revenues, without profeſſion 
of any kind, without any fort of trade ſufficient to 
employ a pedlar, could have, in a few years (as to 
ſome even in a few months) have amaſſed treaſures 
equal to the revenues of a reſpeaable kingdom? 
Was it not enough to put theſe gentlemen, in the no- 
viciate of their adminiſtration, on their guard, and 
to call upon them for a ſtritt enquiry (if not to-uitity 
them in a reprobation of thoſe demands without any 
enquiry at all) that when all England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, had for years been witneſs to the immenſe 
{ums. laid out by the ſervants of the company in 
ſtocks of all denominations, in the purchale of lands, 
in the buying and building of houſes, in the ſecuring. 
quiet ſeats in parliament, or in the tumultuous riot 
of conteſted elections, in wandering throughout the 
whole range of thoſe variegated modes of inventive 


prodigality ; which ſometimes have excited our won. 


der, ſometimes rouſed our indignation ; that after all 
India was four millions {till in debt to them ? India 
in debt to them! For what? Every debt for which 
an equivalent of ſome kind or other is not given, is 
on the face of it a fraud. What is the equivalent 
they have given? What equivalent had they to give? 
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What are the articles of commerce, or the branches 

of manufacture which thoſe gentlemen have carried 

hence to curich India? What are the ſciences they 

beamed out to enlighten it? What are the arts the 

introduced to chear and to adorn it? What are the 

religious, what the moral inſtitutions they have taught 

; among that people as a guide to life, or as a conſola- 

tion when life is to be no more, that there is an 
eternal debt, a debt “ {till paying, {till to owe,” which 
mult be bound on the preſent generation in India, 
and entailed on their ' mortgaged poſterity for ever? 
A debt of millions, in favour of a ſet of men, whoſe 
names, with few exceptions, are either buried in the 
obſcurity of their origin and talents, or dragged into 
light by the ' enormity of their crimes? — 

In my opinion the courage of the miniſter was the 
molt wonderful part of the tranſattion, eſpecially as 
he mult have read, or rather the right honourable 
gentleman ys he has read for him, whole volumes 
upon the ſubject. The volumes, by the way, are 
not by one tenth part ſo numerous as the right ho- 

nourable gentleman has thought pfoper to pretend, in 
order to frighten you from enquiry ; but in thele vo- 
lumes, ſuch as they are, the miniſter muſt have found 
a full authority for a ſuſpicion (at the very leaſt) of 
every thing relative to the great fortunes made at 
Madras. What is that authority? Why no other 
than the ſtanding authority for all the claims which 
the miniſtry has thought fit to provide for—the grand 
debtor—the nabob of Arcot himſelf, Hear that 
prince, in the letter written to the court of directors, 
at the preciſe period, whilſt the main body of theſe 
debts were contracting. In this letter he ſtates him- 
ſelf to be, what undoubtedly he is, a moſt compe- 
tent witneſs to this point. After ſpeaking of the war 

with Hyder Ali in 1768 and 1769, and of other 
meaſures which he cenſures (whether right or wrong it 

ſi gniſies nothing) and into which he ſays he had been 
led by the company's ſervants; he proceeds in this 
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marmer “ If all theſe things were againſt the rea 
6 intereſts of the company, they are ten thouſand 
* times more againſt mine, and againlt the proſperity 
« of my country, and the happineſs of my people; 
« for your intereſts and mine are the fame. MH 
« were they owing to then? to the private views of a 
« few individuals, who have enriched themfelves at the 
& expence of your influence, and of my country; for 
« your ſervants HAVE NO TRADE IN THIS - 
« COUNTRY ; neither do you pay them high wages; 
« yet in a few years they return to England, with many 
& lacks of pagodas. How can you or I account for fuck . 
« mmenſe 2 acquired in fo ſhort a time, without 
& any viſible means of getting them?“ 

When he aſked this queſtion, which involves its 
anſwer, it is extraordinary that curioſity did not 
prompt the chancellor of the exchequer to that en- 
quiry which might come in vain recommended to him 
by his own act of parhament. Does not the nabob 
of Arcot tell us in ſo many words, that there was no 
fair way of making the enormous ſums ſent by the 

company's ſervants to England ? And do you imagine 
that there was or could be more honeſty and good faith 
in the demands, for what remained behind in India? 
Of what nature were the tranſactions with himſelf ? 
If you follow the train of his information you mult 
ſee, that if theſe great ſums were at all Tent, it was 
not property, but ſpoil that was lent; if not lent, the 
tranſattion was not a contract, but a fraud. Either 
way, if light enough could not be furniſhed to au- 
thoriſe a full condemnation of theke demands, the 
ought to have been left to the parties who beſt knew 
and underſtood each others proceedings. It was not 
neceſlary that the authority of government ſhould 
— in favour of claims, whoſe very foundation 
was a defiance of that authority, and whoſe object 
and end was its entire ſubverſion. 5 

It may be ſaid that this letter was written by the 
nabob of Arcot in a moody humour, under the in- 
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fluence of iome cnagrin. Certainly it Was; but it is 
in ſuch humours that truth comes out. And when he 
tells you from his own knowledge, what every one 
muſt preſume, from the extreme probability of the 
thing, whether he told it or not, one ſuch teſtimony 
is worth a thouſand that contradict that probability, 
when the parties have a better underſtanding with 
each other, and when they have a point to carry, that 
may unite them in a common deceit. | 
If this body of private claims of debt, real or 
_ deviſed, were a queſtion, as it is falſely pretended; 
between the nabob of Arcot as debtor, and Paul 
Benkeld and his aſſociates as creditors, I am fure 1 
ſhould give myſelf but little trouble about it. If the 
hoards of oppreſſion were the fund for ſatisfying the 
claims of bribery and peculation, who would wiſh to 
interfere between ſuch litigants? If the demands were 
confined to what might be drawn from the treaſures 
which the company's records uniformly aflert that the 
nabob is in poſſeſſion of; or if he had mines of gold 
or ſilver, or diamonds (as we know that he has none) 
_ thele gentlemen might break open his hoards, or dig 
in his mines, without any diſturbance from me. But 
the gentlemen on the other fide of the houſe know as 
well as I do, and they dare not contraditt me, that 
the nabob of Arcot and his creditors are not adver- 
ſaries, but colluſive parties, and that the whole tranſ- 
action is under a falſe colour, and falſe names. The 
litigation is not, nor ever has been, between their 
rapacity and his hoarded riches. No; it is between 
him and them combining and confederating on one 
fide, and the public revenues, and the miſerable 
inhabitants of a ruined country, on the other. Theſe 
are the rcal plaintifls and the real defendants in the 
ſunt. Reiufing a ſhilling from his hoards for the ſatif. 
faction of any demand, the nabob of Arcot is always 
ready, nay, he carneltly,- and with eagerneſs and 
paſſion, contends for delivering up to theſe pretended. 
creditors his territory and his ſubjects. It is therefore 
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not from treaſuries and mines, but from the food of 
your unpaid armies, {from the blood withheld from 
the veins, and whipt out of the backs of the moſt - 
iniſerable of men, that we are to pamper. extar- 
tion, uſury, and -peculation, under the falſe Names 
of debtors and creditors of ſtate. Ibid, © 
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Tux invariable courſe of the company's policy is 
this: Either they ſet up ſome prince too odious to 
maintain himſelf without the neceſſity of their aſſiſt- 
ance, or they ſoon render him odious, by making 
him the inſtrument of their government. In that 
caſe troops are bountifully ſent to him to maintain his 
authority, That he ſhould have no want of aflift- 
ance, a civil gentleman, called a reſident, is kept at 
his court, who, under pretence of providing duly 
for the pay of theſe troops, gets aſſignments on the 
revenue into his hands. Under his provident ma- 
nagement, debts ſoon accumulate; new i 
are made for theſe debts; until, ſtep by ſtep, the 
whole revenue, and with 1t the whole power of the 
country, is delivered into his hands. The military” 
do not behold without a virtuous emulation the mo- 
derate gains of the civil department. They feel that, 
in a country driven to habitual rebellion by the civil 
government, the military is neceſſary ; and they will 
not permit their ſervices to go unrewarded. Tratts 
of country are delivered over to their diſcretion. 
Then it is found proper to convert their commanding 
officers into farmers of reyenue. Thus, between the 
well paid civil, and well rewarded military eſtabliſh- 
ment, the ftuation of the natives may be eaſily con- 
jectured. The authority of the regular and lawful 
government is every where and in every point ex- 
tinguiſhed, Diſorders and violences ariſe; they are 
repreſſed by other. diſorders and other violences. 
Wherever the collectors of the revenue, and * 


16 
farming colonels and majors move, ruin is about 
them, rebellion before and behind them. The peo, 
ple in crowds fly out of the country ; and the frontier 
is guarded by lines of troops, not to exclude an 
enemy, but to prevent the eſcape of the inhabitants, 
Speech on Mr. Fox's Eaſt India Bill. 
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INDIA, 


Fate of the Nalives of India. 


 Worst, far worſe, has been the fate of the poor 
creatures, the natives of India, whom the hypocriſy 
of the company has betrayed into complaint of op- 
preſſion, and diſcovery of peculation. The firſt 
woman in Bengal, the ranni of Rajeſhahi, the ranni 
of Burdwan, the ranni of Amboa, by their weak 
and thoughtleſs truſt in the company's honour and 
protettion, are utterly ruined: the firſt of theſe wo- 
men, a 'perſon of princely rank, and once of cor- 
reſpondent fortune, who- paid above two hundred 
. thouſand a year quit-rent to the ſtate, is, according to 
very credible information, ſo completely beggared as 
to ſtand in, need of the relief of alms. Mahomed 
Reza Khan, the ſecond Muſſulman in Bengal, for 
having been diſtinguiſhed by the ill-omened honour 
of the countenance and protettion of the court of 
directors, was, without the pretence of any enquiry 
whatſoever into his conduct, ſtripped of all his em- 
ployments, and reduced to the loweſt condition. 
His ancient rival for power, the rajah Nundcomar 
was, by an inſult on every thing which India holds 
reſpetiable and ſacred, hanged in the face of all his 
nation, by the judges you ſent to protect that peo- 
ple; hanged for a pretended crime, upon an ex poſt 
fafo Britiſh act of parliament, in the midſt of his 
evidence againſt Mr. Haſtings. The accuſer they 
ſaw hanged. The culprit, without acquittal or en- 


quiry, triumphs on the ground of that murder: a 
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murder not of Nundcomar only, but of all living _ 


teſtimony, and even of evidence yet unborn. From 
that time not a complaint has been heard from the 

natives againſt their goyernors. All the grievances. 
of India have found a complete remedy, —1þid, 


INDIA. 

Britiſh Dominions in India deſcribed. 5 
In the northern parts it is a ſolid maſs of lands 
about eight hundred miles in length, and four or five 
hundred broad. As you go ſouthward, it becomes 
narrower for a ſpace. It afterwards dilates; but 
narrower or broader, you poſſeſs the whole eaſtern 
and north-caſtern coait of that vaſt country, quite 
from the borders of Pegu.—Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, with Benares (now unfortunately in our im- 
mcdiate poſſeſſion) meaſure 161,978 ſquare Engliſh 
miles; a territory conſiderably larger than the whole 
kingdom of France. Oude, with its dependant pro- 
vinces, is 53,286 ſquare miles, not a great deal leſs 
than England, The Carnatic, with Tanjour and the 
Circars, is 63,948 ſquare miles, very conſiderably 
larger than England; and the whole of the company's 
dominions, comprehending Bombay and Salſettez 
amounts to 281,412 ſquare miles; which forms a 
territory larger than any European dominion, Ruſſia 
and Turkey excepted, Through all that vaſt extent 
of country there js not a man who eats a mouthful 
of rice but by permiſſion of the Eaſt India company. 
o far with regard to the extent. The population 
of this great empire is not ealy to 'be calculated; 
When the countries, of which it is compoſed, came 
into our poſſeſſion, they were all eminently peopled, _ 
and eminently productive; though at that time con- 

ſiderably declined from their antient proſperity. But 
lince they are come into our hands !—— Ho. 
ever, if we take the period of our eſtimate immedi- 


( 28) 
ately before the utter deſolation of the Carnatic, and 
if we allow for the havoc which our government had 
even then made in theſe regions, we cannot, in m 
opinion, rate the population at much lels than thirty 
millions of ſouls ; more than four times the number 
of perſons in the iſland of Great Britain. 

My next enquiry to that of the number, 1s the 
quality and deſcription of the inhabitants. This mul- 
titude of men does not conſiſt of an abjett and bar- 
barous populace; much leſs of gangs of ſavages, 
like the Guaranies and Chiquitos, who wander on the 
walle borders of the river of Amazons, or the Plate; 
but a people for ages civilized and cultivated ; culti- 
vated by all the arts of poliſhed life, whilſt we were 
yet in the woods, There, have been (and ſtill the 
ikeletons remain} princes once of great dignity, au- 
thority, and opulence. There, are to be found the 
chiets of tribes and nations. There, is to be found 
an antient and venerable prieſthood, the depoſitory 
of their laws, learning, and hiſtory, the guides of 
the people whilit living, and their conſolation in 
death; a nobility of great antiquity and renown; a 
multitude of cities, not exceeded in population and 
trade by thoſe of the firſt claſs in Europe; merchants 
and bankers, individual houſes of whom have once 
vied in capital with the Bank of Englarfd; whoſe 
. credit had often ſupported a tottering Rate, and pre- 
ſerved their governments in the midſt of war and de- 
ſolation; millions of ingenious manufacturers and 
mechanics; millions of the moſt diligent, and not 
the leaſt intelligent, tillers of the earth. Here are 
to be found almolt all the religions profeſſed by men, 
the Bramincal, the Muſſulmen, the Eaſtern and the 
Weſtern Chriſtians. | 

If I were to take the whole aggregate of our pol- 
ſeſſions there, I ſhould compare it, as the neareſt 
parallel I can find, with the empire of Germany. 
Our immediate polleſſions I ſhould compare with the 


| {( a9 9. 
Auſtrian dominions, and they would not ſuffer in 
the compariſon, - The nabob of Oude might ſtand 
for the king of Pruſſia; the nabob of Areot Iwquld 
compare, as ſuperior in territory, and equal in re: 
yenue, to the elector of Saxony. Cheyt Sing, the 
rajah of Benares, might well rank with the prince of 
Heſſe, at leaſt; and the rajah of Tanjore (though 
hardly equal in extent of dominion, ſuperior in re- 
venue) to the elector of Bavaria. The Polygars and 
the northern Zemindars, and other great chiefs, 
might well claſs with the reſt of the princes, dukes, 
counts, marquiſſes, and biſhops in the empire; all of 
whom I mention to honour, and ſurely without diſ- 
paragement to any or all of thoſe molt reſpeQable 
princes and grandees. 7 155 
All this vaſt maſs, compoſed of ſo many orders 
and claſſes of men, is again infinitely diverſified by 
manners, by religion, by hereditary employment, 
through all their poſſible combinatiqns. This ren- 
ders the handling of India a matter in an high degree 
critical and delicate. But oh! it has been handled 
rudely indeed, Even ſome of the reformers ſeem to 
have forgot that they had any thing to do. but to re- 
gulate the tenants of a manor, or the ſhopkeepers of 
the next county town, We ge e 


It is an empire of this extent, of this complicated 
nature, of this dignity and importance, that I haye 
compared to Germany, and the German government; 
not for an exact reſemblance, but as a ſort of a 
middle term, by which India might be approximated 
to our underſtandings, and if poſſible to our feelings; 
in order to awaken ſomething of ſympathy for the 
unfortunate natives, of which I am afraid we are not 
perfectly ſuſceptible, whilſt we look at this very 
"ay object through a falſe and cloudy medium, 
- Ibid. e To | 
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INDIA DIRECTORS» 


A DireQor's qualification may be worth about twa 
_ thouſand five hundred pounds—and the intereſt, at 
eight per cent. is about one hundred and ſixty pounds 
a year. Of what value is that, whether it riſe to ten, 
or fall to lix, or to nothing, to him whoſe ſon, before 
he is in Bengal two months, and before he deſcends 
the ſteps of the council chamber, ſells the grant of a 
ſingle contract for forty thouſand pounds? Accord. 
ingly the ſtock is bought up in qualifications. The 
vote is not to protett the ſtock, but the ſtock is bought 
to acquire the vote ; and the end of the vote is to 
cover and ſupport, againſt juſtice, ſome man of 
power who has made an obnoxious fortune in India; 
or to maintain in power thoſe who are attually em- 
ploying it in the acquiſition of ſuch a fortune ; and to 
avail themſelves in return of his patronage, that he 
may ſhower the ſpoils of the eaſt, . barbaric pearl 
and gold,” on them, their families, and dependents. 
So that all the relations of the Company are not only 
changed, but inverted. The ſervants in India are 
not appointed by the Directors, but the Directors are 
choſen by them. The trade is carried on with their 
capitals; to them the revenues of the country are 
mortgaged. The ſeat of the ſupreme power is in 
Calcutta. The houſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet is nothing 
more than a change for their agents, factors, and 
deputics to meet in, to take care of their affairs, and 
ſupport their intereſts; and this ſo avowedly, that 
we ſee the known agents of the delinquent ſervants 
marſhalling and diſciplining their forces, and the 
prime ſpokeſmen in all their aſſemblies bid. 
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JACORINISM. 8 .:* 


Jacos IN1$M is the revolt of the enterpriſing talents 
of a country againſt its property. When private men 
form themſelves into aſſociations for the purpoſe of 
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deſtroying the pre-exiſting laws and inſtitutions of. 


their country; when they ſecure to themſelves an 
army, by dividing amongſt the people of no property 
the eſtates of the ancient and lawful proprietors; 
when a ſtate recognizes thoſe as; when it does not 
make confiſcations for crimes, but makes crimes for 
confiſcations ; when it has its principal ſtrength, and 

all its reſources in ſuch a violation of property; when 
it ſtands chiefly upon ſuch a violation; maſſacreing by 
judgments, or otherwiſe, thoſe who make any ſtruggle 
for their old legal e e and their legal, here- 
ditary, or acquired poſſeſſions, 1 call this Jacobiniſm 
by eftabliſhment.—Regicide Peace. | 


JACOBINS. 


IA a good opinion of the general abilities of 
the Jacobins; not that I ſuppoſe them better born 
than others; but ſtrong paſſions awake the faculties ; 
they ſuffer not a particle to be loſt; the ſpirit of en- 
terprize gives them the full uſe of all their native 


* 


energies —hig. N 


JACOBINS. 
 Charafler of the Britiſh Jacobins. 

Ir cannot be concealed. We are a divided people. 
But in diviſions, where a part is to be taken, we are 
to make a muſter of our ſtrength. I have often en- 
deavoured to claſs thoſe who, in any political view, 
are to be called the people. Without doing ſome- 
thing of this ſort we muſt proceed abſurdly. We 
ſhould preſume as abſurdly, if we pretended to very 
great accuracy in our eſtimate. But I think, inthe 
calculation I have made, the error cannot be very 
material. In England and Scotland, I compute that 
thoſe of adult age, not declining in life, of tolerable 
leiſure for ſuch diſcuſſions, and of ſome means of 
Information, more or leſs, and who are above menial 
dependence, (or what virtually is ſuch) may amount 
, K 2 
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o about four hundred thouſand. In this number ! 
include the women that take a concern in thoſe 
tranſactions, who cannot exceed twenty thouſand, 
There is ſuch a thing as a natural repreſentative of 
the people, This body is that repreſentative ; and 
on this. body, more than on the legal conſtituent, the 
artificial repreſentative depends. This is the Britiſh 
public, and it is a public very numerous. The reſt, 
when feeble, are the objects of protettion ; when 
ſtrong, the means of force. They who affett to con- 
{der that part of us in any other light, inſult while 
they cajole us; they do not want us for counſellors 
in deliberation, but to lift us as ſoldiers for battle. 
Of theſe four hundred thouſand political citizens, 
I. look upon one fifth, or about eighty thouſand, to 
be pure Jacobins, utterly incapable of amendment; 
objetts of eternal vigilance; and when they break 
out, of legal conſtraint. On thefe, no reaſon, no 
argument, no example, no vencrable authority, can 
have the {lighteſt influence. They deſire a change, 
and they will haye it if they can. If they cannot 
have it by Engliſh cabal, they will make no fort of 
ſcruple of having it by the cabal of France, into 
which already they are virtually incorporated. 

This minority is great and formidable. I do not 
know whether if 1 aimed at the total overthrow of a 
kingdom, I ſhould wiſh to be encumbered with a 
larger body of partizans. Theſe, by their ſpirit of 
intrigue, and by their reſtleſs agitating a#tivity, are 
of a force far ſuperior to their numbers; and if 
times grew the lealt critical, have the means ol de- 
bauching or intimidating many of thoſe who are now 
found, as well as of adding to their force large bodies 
pl the more paſſive part of the nation. This mino- 
rity js numerous enough to make a mighty cry for 
e or for war, or far any object they are led ve- 

emently to deſire. By paſſing from place to place 
with a velocity incredible, and diverſifying their 
character and deſcription, they are: capable of mi- 
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micking the general voice. We muſt not always 
judge of the generality of the opinion by the noiſe "* 


the acclamation. © | 104.2: 4157 2 ls 
The majority, the other four-fifths, is perfectly 
ſound, and of the beſt poſſible diſpoſitions to religiog, 
to government, to the true and undivided. intereſt 
of their country. Such men are naturally diſpoled 
to peace. They who are in poſſeſſion of all they 
wiſh, are languid and improvident. With this fault, 
(and I admit its exiſtence in all its extent) they would. 
not endure to hear of a peace that led to the ruin of 
every thing tor which peace is dear, to them. Hows 
ever, the deſire of peace is eſſentially the weak ſide 
of ali ſuch men, All men that are ruined, are ruined 
on the ſide of their natural propenſities. There th 
are unguarded. They do not. ſuſpect that their de- 
ſtruction is attempted through their virtues. This 
their enemies are perfectly aware of, and accordingly 
they; the moſt W of mankind, who never made 
a ſcruple to ſhake the tranquillity of their country to 
its centre, raiſe a continual cry for peace with France. 
Peace with regicides, and war with the reſt of the 
world, is their true motto. From the beginning, and 
even whilſt the French gave the blows; and we hardly 
oppoled the vis inertiæ to their efforts, from that day 
to this hour, like importunate Guinea-fowls crying 
one note day and night, they have called Peace: 
peace ! bid. | | 
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JUDGMENT AND SENSIBILITY: N 

A reftitude of judgment in the arts; which may be 

called a good taſte, does in a great meaſure depend 

upon ſenſibility; becauſe if the mind has no bent to 
the pleaſures of the imagination, it will never apply 

_ ttſelf ſufficiently to works of that ſpecies to acquire 4 
competEnt knowledge in them. But though a degree” 

of ſenſibility is. requiſite to form à good judgment, 
E 9 | | 5 


1 
yet a judgment does not neceſſarily ariſe ſrom 
Nene of pleaſure; it frequently happens 
that a very poor Judge, merely by force of a greater 
eomplexional ſenſibility, is more affected by a ve 
oor piece, than the beſt judge by the moſt perfett; 
: for as every thing new, extraordinary, grand, or paſ. 
ſionate, is well calculated to affect ſuch a perſon, and 
that the faults do not affe& him, his pleaſure is more 
pure and unmixed; and as it is merely a pleaſure of the 
imagination, it is much higher than any which is derived 
from a rectitude of the judgment; the judgment is 
for the greater part employed in throwing ſtumbling- 
blocks in the way of the imagination, in diſſipating the 
ſcenes of its enchantment, and in tying us down to the 
diſagreeable yoke of our reaſon; for almoſt the only 
plealure that men have in judging better than others, 
_ conſiſts in a fort of conſcious pride and ſuperiority, 
which ariſes from thinking rightly; but then, this is 
an indirect pleaſure, a pleaſure which does not im- 
mediately reſult from the obje& which is under con- 
templation. In the morning of our days, when the 
ſenſes are unworn and tender, when the whole man 
is awake in every part, and the gloſs of novelty freſh 
upon all the objects that ſurround us, how lively at 


that time are our ſenſations, but how falſe and inac- 


curate the judgments we form of things ? I deſpair of 
ever receiving the fame degree of pleaſure from the 
moſt excellent performances of genius which I felt at 
that age, from pieces which my preſent judgment 
regards as trifling and contemptible. Every trivial 
cauſe of pleaſure is apt to affect the man of too ſan- 
guine a complexion : his appetite is too keen to ſuffer 


| His taſte to be delicate; and he is in all reſpetts what 
Ovid ſays of himſelf in love, 


Molle meum levibus cor eſt violabile telis, 
Et ſemper cauſa eſt, cur ego ſemper amem. 


One of this character can never be a refined judge; 
never what the comic poet calls elegans formarum 


o 
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pectator. The excellence and force of a compoſition 


muſt always be imperfeRly eſtimated from its effet 


on the minds of any, except we know the temper and 
character of thoſe minds. The moſt powerful effects 
of poetry and muſic have been diſplayed, and per- 
haps are {till diſplayed, where theſe arts are but in a 
very low and imperfect ſtate, The rude hearer is 
affected by the principles which operate in theſe arts 
even in their rudeſt condition; and he 1s not {kilful 
enough to perceive the defects. But as arts advance 
towards their perfection, the ſcience of criticiſm ad- 
vances with equal pace, and the pleaſure of judges 
is frequently interrupted by the faults which are diſ- 
covered in the moſt finiſhed compoſitions.—Intro- 
duction on Taſte. : : 


INFORMER DESCRIBED. 


A mercenary informer knows no diſtinftion.— 
Under ſuch a ſyſtem, the obnoxious people are ſlaves, 
not only to the Government, but they live at the 
mercy of every individual; they are at once the ſlaves 
of the whole community, and of every part of it; 
and the worſt and moſt unmerciful men are thoſe on 
whoſe goodneſs they moſt depend. 155 

In this ſituation, men not only ſhrink from the 
frowns of the ſtern Magiſtrate, but they are obliged 
to fly from their very places. The ſeeds of deſtruc- 
tion are ſown in civil intercourſe, in ſocial habitudes. 
The blood of wholeſome kindred is infected; their 
tables and beds are ſurrounded with ſnares; all the 
means given by Providence to make life ſafe; and 
comfortable, are perverted into inſtruments of terror 
and torment. This ſpecies of univerſal ſubſerviency, 


that makes the very ſervant who waits behind your 


chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, has ſuch a 
tendency to degrade and debaſe mankind, and to 
deprive him of that aſſured and liberal ſtate of mind, 
which alone can make us what we ought to be, that 
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I vow to God 1 would ſooner bring myſelf to put 3 
man to immediate death for opinions I diſliked, and 
ſo to get rid of the man and his opinions at once, 
than to fret him with a feveriſh being, tainted with 
the gaol diſtemper of a contagious fervitude, to keep 
him above ground, an animated maſs of putre faction, 
corrupted himſelf, and corrapting all about him,— 
Speeth at Briſtol previous to the Election. 


5 | 1, JURISDICTIONS. 

Al juriſdictions, which . furniſh more matter of 

expence, more temptation to oppreſſion, or more 

means or inſtruments of corrupt influence, than ad- 

vantage to juſtice or political adminiſtration, ought 
to be aboliſhed. ——Occon. Reform. l 


| | JUDGES. 
Ir is the public juſtice that holds the community 
together; the eaſe, therefore, and independence of 
the Judges, ought to ſuperſede all other confidera- 
tions, and they ought to be the very laſt to feel the 
neceſſities of the State, or to be obliged either to 
court or bully a Miniſter for their right; they ought 
to be as weak ſolicitors on thein own demands, as ſtre- 
nuous aſſertors of the rights and liberties of others. 
The Judges are, or ought to be, of a referved and 


retired character, and wholly unconnected with the 
pohtical world. Did. 


—— | 
' INSTITUTION (POLITICAL.) 

Wukx any political inſtitution is praiſed, in ſpite 
of great and prominent faults of every kind, and in 
all its parts, it muſt be ſuppoled to have ſomething 
excellent in its fundamental principles. It muſt be 

ſhewn that it was right, though imperfect; that it is 
not only by poſlibility ſuſceptible of improvement, 
but that it contains a principle tending to its meliora- 
tion.—Appeal from the new to the old Whigs, 


} 
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JUSTICE» 


Jusrres | is itſelf the great ſtanding policy of civil. 
ſocicty ; and any eminent departure from it, under 
any circumſtance, lies under the ſuſpicion of bein 


no policy at all.—— Reflections on 06 en in 


France. 
—— ¶ — m E 


IRISH CATHOLICS. 


ConduZl of the Iri ſh Catholics in Lond” during the 
Riots im 1780. 


Tun was a circumſtance (juſtice will not ſuffer | 
me to paſs it over) which, if any thing could enforce 
the reaſons I have given, would fully juſtify the att 
of relief, and render a repeal, or any thing like a 
repeal, unnatural, impoſſible. It was the bh 
of the perſecuted Roman Catholics under the acts of 
violence and brutal inſolence which they ſuffered.” 1 
ſuppoſe there are not in London leſs than four or five 
thouſand of that perſuaſion from my country, who 
do a great deal of the moſt laborious works in the 
metropolis ; and they chiefly inhabit thoſe quarters 
which were the principal theatre of the fury of the. 
bigotted multitude. | They are known to be men of 
ſtrong arms and quick feelings, and more remarkable 
for a determined reſolution, than clear ideas, or much 
foreſight. But though provoked by every thing that 
can ſtir the blood of men, their houſes and chapels in 

flames, and with the moſt atrocious profanations of 
every thing which the 1 hold ſacred before their eyes, 
not a hand was moved to retaliate, or even to defend. 

—— Speech at Briſtol, preuious to the Election. 


\ 
IRISH CATHOLICS... 


Object and Effect of the Popery. Laws. 


 $erT1NG, therefore, this caſe out of the queſtion, 
it becomes an 9908 of vp lerious conſideration, 
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whether, becauſe wicked men of various deſcriptions 
are engaged in ſeditious courſes, the rational, ſober, 
and valuable part of one deſcription ſhould not_be 
indulged in their ſober and rational expectations? 
You, who have looked deeply into the ſpirit of the 
popery laws, mult be perfettly ſenſible, that a great 
part of the preſent miſchief, which we abhor in com- 
mon, if it at all exiſts, has ariſen from them. Their 
declared object was to reduce the Catholics of Tre- 
land to a miſerable populace, without property, with- 
out eſtimation, without education, The profeſſed 
objett was to deprive the few men who, in ſpite of 
thoſe laws, might hold or obtain any property amongſt 
them, of all ſort of influence or authority over the 
reſt. They divided the nation into two diſtinct bo- 
dies, without common intereſt, ſympathy, or con- 
nettion. One of theſe bodies was to poſſeſs all the 
franchiſes, all the property,, all the education : the 
other was to be compoſed of drawers of water and 
cutters of turf for them. Are we to be aſtoniſhed, 
when, by the efforts of ſo much violence in conqueſt, 
and fo much policy in regulation, continued without 
intermiſhon for near an hundred years, we had re- 
duced them to a mob; that whenever they came to 
att at all, many of them would att exatily like a 
mob, without temper, meaſure, or foreſight ? Surely 
it might be juſt now a matter of temperate diſcuſſion, 
whether you ought not apply a remedy to the real 
cauſe of the evil. If the diſorder you ſpeak of be 
real and conſiderable, you ought to raife an ariſto- 
cratic intereſt ; that is, an intereſt of property and 
education amongſt them ; and to ſtrengthen, by every 
- prudent means, the authority and influence of men of 
that deſcription. It vill deſerve your beſt thoughts, 
to examine whether this can be done without giving 
ſuch perſons the means of demonſtrating to the reſt, 
that ſomething more is to be got by their temperate - 
conduct, than can be expected from the wild and 
ſenſeleſs projects of thoſe who do not belong to their 
body, who have no intereſt in their well being, and 
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only wiſh to make them the dupes of their turbulent 
ambition. Letter to Sir H. Langriſhe, M. P. 


IRISH CATHOLICS (STATE OF THE.) 


Tux Proteſtants of Ireland are not alone ſuffici- 
ently the people to form a democracy; and they are 
too numerous to anſwer the ends and purpoſes of an 
ariſtocracy. Admiration, that firſt ſource of obedi- 
ence, can be only the claim or the impoſture of the 
few. I hold it to be abſolutely impoſſible for two 
millions of plebetans, (Catholics) compoſing cer- 
tainly, a very clear and decided majority in that 
claſs, to become fo far in love with ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand of their fellow-eitizens (to all outward 
appearance plebeians like themſelves, and many of 
them tradeſmen, ſervants, and otherwiſe inferior to 
ſome of them) as to ſee with ſatisfadtion, or even with 
patience, an excluſive power veſted in them, b 
which e Peer ae they become the abſolute mal. 
ters; and by the manners derived from their cireum- 
ftances, muſt be capable of exerciſing upon them, 
daily and hourly, an inſulting and vexatious ſuperi- 
ority. Neither are the majority of the Iriſh indem- 
nified (as in ſome ariſtocracies) for this ſtate of hu- 
miliating vaſlalage (often inverting the nature of things 
ald relations) by having the lower walks of induſtry _ 
wholly abandoned to them. They are rivalled, to 
ſay the leaſt of the matter, in every laborious and 
lucrative courſe of life: while every franchiſe, every 
honour, every truſt, every place down to the very 
loweſt and leaſt confidential (beſides whole profel- 
lions) is reſerved for the maſter calt,—7b:id. 
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IRISH CATHOLICS EXCLUDED THE ELECTIVE 
| FRANCHISE®, 
III I not here examine, whether the principles 
of the Britiſh [the Iriſh] conſtitution, be wiſe or 


* The right of cleQtion hath been fince extended to the Triſh 
Catholics, | 7 | 
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not. I muſt aſſume that they are; and that thoſe wh3 
989 the franchiſes which make it, partake of a 
enefit. They who are excluded from votes (under 
proper qualifications inherent in the conſtitution chat 
ow them) are excluded, not from the ſtate; but 
rom the Britiſh conſtitution. They cannot by any 
poſſibility, whilſt they hear its praiſes continually rung 
in their cars, and are preſent at the declaration which 
is ſo generally and fo bravely made by thoſe who 
poſſeſs the privilege—that the beſt blood in their 
veins ought to be ſhed, to preſerve their ſhare in it; 
they, the disfranchiſed part, cannot, J ſay, think them- 
ſelves in an happy Rate, to be utterly excluded from 
all its direct and all its conſequential advantages. 
The popular part of the conſtitution mult be to them, 
by far the moſt odious part of it. To them it is not 
an .attual, and, if poſhible, ſtill lefs a virtual repre- 
ſentation. It is, indeed, the direct contrary. It is 
power unlimited, Placed in the hands of an adverfe 
deſcription, becauje it is an adverſe deſcription. And 
af they who compole the privileged body have not an, 
intereſt, they muſt hut too frequently have motives of 
pride, paſſion, petularice, pecviſh jealouſy, or tyran- 
nic ſuſpicion, to urge them to treat the excluded 
people with contempt and rigour. | 
Then, ſince our oldeſt fundamental laws follow, 
or rather couple, freehold with franchile; imce no 
principle of the revolution ſhakes theſe liberties; 
ſince the oldeſt and one of the beſt monuments of 
the conſtitution, demands for the Iriſh the privilege * 
which they ſupplicate; ſince the principles of the 
revolution coincide with the declarations of the Great 
Charter; ſince the practice of the revolution, in this 
point, did not contraditt its principles; ſince, from 
chat event, twenty-five years had elapſed, before a 
domineering party, on a party principle, had ventured. 
to disfranchiſe, without any proof whatſoever of 
abuſe, the greater part of the community; ſince the 
king's coronation oath does not ſtand in his way to 
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the performance of his duty to all his ſubjefts; fines 
you have given to all other diſſenters thele privileges 
without limit, which are hitherto withheld, without 
any limitation whatſoever, from the Catholics ; ſince 
no nation in the world has ever been known to ex- 
clude ſo great a body of men (not born ſlaves) from 
the civil ſtate, and all the benefits of its coallitutionz 
the whole queſtion comes before parliament, as a 
matter for its prudence. I do not put the thing on a 
queſtion of right. That diſcretion which in judica- 
ture is well ſaid by Lord Coke to be a-crooked cord, 
in legiſlature is a golden rule. Supplicants ought 
not to appear too much in the character of litigants. 
If the ſubjett thinks ſo highly. and reverently of the 
ſovereign authority, as not to claim any thing of 
right, ſo that it may ſeem to be independent of the 
power and free choice of its government: and if the 
ſovereign. on his part, conſiders the advantages of 
the ſubjetts as their right, and all their reaſonable 
wiſhes as ſo many claims; in the fortunate conjunc- 
tion of theſe mutual diſpoſitions are laid the toun- 
dations of a happy and proſperous commonwealth. 
For my own part, deſiring of all things that the autho- 
Ne, the legiſlature under which I was born, and 
which I cheriſh, not only with a dutiful awe, but 
with a partial and cordial affettion, to be maintained 
in the utmoſt poſſible reſpett, I never will ſuffer 
my ſelf to ſuppole, that, at bottom, their diſcretion will 
pe found to be at variance with their juſtice. Aid. 
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IRISH CATHOLIC, 1 
Poſſeſſes no virtual Repreſentation. (See Repreſentation 
SOR Virtial. ] We, 

Tu Iriſh Catholic, as a Catholic and belonging 
to a deſcription, has no virtual relation to the repre- 
ſentative; but the contrary, There is a relation in 
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mutual obligation, Gratitude may not always have 
a very laſting power; but the frequent recurrence of 
an application for favours will revive and refreſh it; 
and will neceſſarily produce ſome degree of mutual 
attention. It will, produce, at leaſt, acquaintance, 
. The ſeveral deſcriptions of people will not be kept 
ſo much apart as they now are, as if they were not 
only ſeparate nations, but ſeparate ſpecies. The 
ſtigma and reproach, the hideous maſk. will be taken 
off, and men will ſee each other as they are. Sure 
I am, that there have been thouſands in Ireland, who 
have never converſed with a Roman Catholic in 
their whole lives, unleſs they happened to talk -to 
their gardener's workmen, or to aſk their way, when 
they had loſt it in their ſports; or, at beſt, who had 
known them only as footmen, or other domeſtics of 
the ſecond and third order: and ſo averſe were they, 
ſome time ago, to have them near their perſons, that 
they would not employ even thoſe who could never 
find their way beyond the ſtable. I well remember a 
great, and, in many reſpetts, a good man, who ad- 
vertiſed for a blackſmith; but, at the fame time, 
added, be muſt be a Proteſtant. It is impoſſible 
that ſuch a ſtate of things, though natural goodneſs 
in many perſons will undoubtedly make exceptions, 
muſt not produce alienation on the one ſide, and pride 
and inſolence on the other. 
Reduced to a queſtion of diſcretion, and that diſ- 
cretion exerciſed ſolely upon what will appear beſt 
for the conſervation of the ſtate on its preſent baſis, 
I ſhould recommend it to your ſerious thoughts, whe- 
ther the narrowing of the foundation is always the 
beſt way to ſecure the building? The body of dil- 
franchiſed men will not be perfectly ſatisfied to re- 
main always in that ſtate. If they are not ſatisfied, 
you have two millions of ſubjetts in your boſom, full 
of uneaſineſs; not that they cannot overturn the act 


of ſettlement, and put themſelves and you under an 
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arbitrary maſter; or, that they are not permitted to 
fpawn an hydra of wild republics, on principles of a 

retended natural equality in man; but, becauſe you 
will not ſuffer them to enjoy the ancient, funda- 
mental, tried advantages of a Britiſh conſtitution: 
that you will not permit them to profit of the pro- 
tection of a common father, or the freedom of com- 
mon citizens; and that the only reaſon which can be 
aſſigned for this disfranchiſement, has a tendency 
more deeply to ulcerate their minds than the att of 
excluſion itſelf. What the conſequence of ſuch feel- 
ings mult be, it is for you to look to. To warn 18 
not to MENACE, Tbid. 


IRISH CATHOLICS. 
Repeal of the Teſt Att in Ireland, Sc. 
So far as to. England. In Ireland you have out- 


ran us. Without waiting for an Engliſh example, 
you have totally, and without any modification what- 


loever, repealed the teſt as to Proteſtant Difſenters. 


Not having the repealing att by me, I ought not to 
ſay poſitively that there 1s no exception in it; but if 
it be what J ſuppoſe it is, you know very well, that 
a Jew in religion, or a Mahometan, or even à public, 
declared atheiſt, and blaſphemer, is perfectly qualified 
to be lord lieutenant, a lord juſtice, or even keeper 
of the king's conſcjence; and by virtue of his office 
(if with you it be as it is with us) adminiſtrator to a 
great part of the eccleſiaſtical patronage of the crown. 
Now let us deal a little- fairly. We muſt admit, 
that Proteſtant difſent was one of the quarters from 
which danger was apprehended at the revolution, and 
againſt which a part of the coronation oath was pe- 
culiarly directed. By this unqualified repeal, — 
certainly did not mean to deny that it was the duty 
of the crown to preſerve the church againſt Proteſtant 
Diſſenters; or taking this to be the true ſenſe of the 
two revolution acts of king William, and of the pre- 
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vious and ſubſequent union acts of queen Anne, you 
did not declare by this moſt unqualified repeal, b 
which you broke * all the barriers, not invented, 
indeed, but carefully preſerved at the revolution; you 
did not then and by that proceeding declare, that you 
had adviſed the king to perjury towards God, and 
perhdy towards the church. No! far, very far from 
it! you never would have done it, if you did not 
think it could be done with perfect repoſe to the royal 
conſcience, and perfect ſafety to the national eſta- 
bliſhed religion. You did this upon a full conſidera- 
tion of the. circumſtances of your country. Now, if 
circumſtances required it, why ſhould it be contrar 
to the king's oath, his parliament judging on hob 
circumſtances, to reſtore to his Catholic people, in 
ſuch meaſure, and with ſuch modifications as the 
public wiſdom ſhall think proper to add, ſome part in 
theſe franchiſes which they formerly had held without 
any limitation at all, and which, upon no ſort of ur- 
gent reaſon àt the time, they were deprived of? If ſuch 
means can with any probability be ſhewn, from cir- 
cumſtances, rather to add ſtrength to our mixed 
eccleſiaſtical and ſecular conſtitution than to weaken 
it; ſurely they are means infinitely to be preferred to 
penalties, incapacities, and prolcriptions continued 
from generation to generation. They are perfectly 
conſiſtent with the other parts of the coronation oath, 
in which the king ſwears to maintain “ the laws of 
“% God and the true profeſion of the goſpel, and to 
& govern the people according to the ſtatutes in 
% Parliament agreed upon, and the laws and cuſtoms 
% of the realm.” In conſenting to ſuch a ſtatute, the 
crown would att, at leaſt, as agreeable to the laws of 
God, and to the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, as George 
I. did when he paſſed the ſtatute which took from the 
body of the people, every thing which, to that hour, 
and even after the monſtrous acts of the 2d and 8th 
of Anne (the objects of our common hatred) they 
ſtil enjoyed inviolate.— bid. 
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IRELAND. 


Triſh Catholic Clergy. (SeepxOTESTANT CLERGY.) 


WHEN we are to provide for the education of any 
body of men, we ought ſeriouſly to conſider the par- 
ticular functions they are to e in life. A Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman is the miniſter of a very 
ritual religion: and by his profeſſion, ſubje& to many 
reſtraints. His life is a life full of ſtri& obſervances, 
and his duties are of a laborious nature towards him- 
ſelf, and of the higheſt poſſible truſt towards others. 
The duty of confeſſion alone is ſufficient to ſet in 
the ſtrongeſt light the neceſſity of his having an ap- 
propriated mode of education. The theological opi- 
nions and peculiar rites of one religion never can be 
properly taught in univerſities, founded for the pur- 
poſes and on the principles of another, which in 
many points are directly oppoſite. If a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, intended for celibacy, and the 
funttiop of confeſſion, is not ſtrittly bred in a ſemi- 
nary where theſe things are refpetted, inculcated and 
enforced, as ſacred, and not made the ſubjett of 
deriſion and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for the 
former, and the latter will be indeed in his hands a 
terrible inſtrument. | 

There is a great reſemblance between the whole 
frame and conſtitution of the Greek and Latin 
churches. The ſecular clergy in the former, by 
being married, living under little reſtraint, and hav- 
ing no particular education ſuited to their function, 
are univerſally fallen into ſuch contempt, that they 
are never permitted to aſpire to the dignities of their 
own church, It is not held reſpetttul to call them 
$apas, their true and antient appellation, but thoſe 
who wiſh to addreſs them with civility; always call 
them hieromonachi. In conſequence of this diſre- 
ipett, which J venture to ſay, in ſuch a church, muſt 
be the conſequence of a * life, a very great 
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degeneracy from reputable chriſtian manners hay 
taken place throughout almoſt the whole of that great 
member of the chriſtian church. „ 
It was ſo with the Latin church, before the re- 
ſtraint on marriage. Even that reſtraint gave riſe to 
the greateſt diſorders before the council of Trent, 
which together with the emulation raiſed, and the 
good examples given by the reformed churches, 
whereyer they were in view of each other, has 
brought on that happy amendment, which we. ſee in 
the Latin communion, both at home and abroad. 
The council of Trent bas wiſely introduced the 
diſcipline of ſeminaries, by which prieſts are not 
truſted for a clerical inſtitution, even to the ſevere 
diſcipline of their colleges; but after they paſs 
through them, are frequently, if not for the greater 
155 obliged to paſs through peculiar methods, 
aving their particular ritual function in view. It is 
in a great meaſure to this, and to ſimilar methods 
uſed in foreign education, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, miſerably provided for, living 
among low and i eat people, without any 
diſcipline of ſufficient force to ſecure good manners, 
have been prevented from becoming an intolerable 
nuiſance to the country, inſtead of being, as I con- 


ceive they generally are, a very great ſervice to it, 


Letter on the penal Laws againſt 1riſh Catholics, 


IRELAND. 


Genus and Policy of the Engh/h Government in Ire- 


land: Revolution, &c. (See kts CATHOLICS.) 


I cannor poſlibly confound in my mind all the 
things which 'were done at the revolution, with 


the principles of the revolution. As in moſt great 


changes, many things were done from the neceſlitics 
pf ihe time, well or ill underftood from paſſion or 
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from vengeance, which were not only not perfectly 
agreeable to its principles, but in the moſt direct con- 
tradition to them. I ſhall not think that the dehri- 
vation of ſome millions of people of all the rights of 
citizens, and gil intereſt in the conſtitution, in and to 
which they were born, was a thing conformable to the 
declared principles of the revolution. This, I am 
ſure, 1s true relatively to England (where the opera- 
tion of theſe anti-principles comparatively were of 
little extent) and ſome of our late laws, in repealing 
acts made immediately after the revolution, admit 
that ſome things then 8 were not done in the true 
ſpirit of the revolution. But the revolution operated 
differently in England and Irelend, in many, and 
theſe eſſential particulars. Suppoſing the principles 
to have been altogether the ſame in both kingdoms, 
by the application of thoſe principles to very dif- 
ferent objects, the whole ſpirit of the ſyſtem was 
changed, not to ſay reverſed. In England it was 
the ſtruggle of the great bggy of the people for the 
eſtabliſhment of their liberties, oral the efforts of 
a very ſmall faction, Mo would have oppreſſed them. 
In Ireland it was the eſtabliſhment of the power of 
the ſmaller number, at the expence of the civil li- 
berties and propertics of the far greater part; and at 
the expence of the political liberties of the whole. 
It was, to ſay the truth, not a revolution, but a con- 
queſt; which is not to ſay a great deal in its favour. 
To inſiſt on every thing done in Ireland at the re- 
volution, would be to inſiſt on the ſevere and jealous. 
policy of a conqueror, in the crude ſettlement of his 
new acquiſition, as a permanent rule for its future 
government. This, no power, in no country that 

ever I heard of, has done or profeſſed to do—ex- 
cept in Ireland; where it is done, and poſſibly by 
lome people will be profeſſed. Time has, by de- 
grees, in all other places and periode, b and 


eoalited the conquered with the conquerors, 80% 
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after ſome time, and after one of the moſt rigid con- 
queſts that we read gof in hiſtory, the Normans ſof; 
tened into the Engliſh. I wiſh 209 to turn your re- 

collection to the fine ſpeech of Cerealis to the Gauls, 
made to diſſuade them from revolt. Speaking of the 
Romang,—*+ Nos quamvis toties laceſſiti, jure victo- 
& riz id ſolum vobis addidimus, 2 pacem tuere- 
“ mur; nam neque quies gentium ſine armis; neque 
„ arma fine ſtipendiis; neque ſtipendia fine tributis, 
6 haberi queant. Cetera in communi ſita funt: ipſi 
„ plerumque noſtris exercitibus ra ſidetis: ipſi has 
s aliaſque provincias regitis; nil ſeperatum clauſumve 
« —Proinde pacem et urbem, quam victores vittique 
% eodem jure obtinemus, amate, colite.” You will 
conſider, whether the arguments uſed by that Roman 
to theſe Gauls, would apply to the caſe in Ireland; 
and whether you could uſe ſo plauſible a preamble to 
any ſevere warning you might think it proper to hold 
out to thoſe who ſhould reſort to ſedition inſtead of 
ſupplication, to obtain any object that they may pur- 
ſuc with the goyerning power. | 

For a much longer period than that which had ſuf- 
ficed to blend the Romans with the nation to which 
of all others they were the moſt adverſe, the Pro- 
teſtants ſettled in Ireland, conſidered themſelves in 
no other light than that of a ſort of colonial garri- 
ſon, to keep the natives in ſubjection to the other 
ſtate of Great Britain. The whole ſpirit of the re- 
volution in Ireland, was that of not the mildeſt con- 
queror. In truth, the ſpirit of thoſe proceedings did 
not 4 at that æra, nor was religion, of any 
kind, their primary object. What was done, was 
not in the ſpirit of a conteſt between two religious 
faftions; but between two adverſe nations. The 
ſtatutes of Kilkenny ſhew, that the ſpirit of the po- 

ry laws, and ſome even of their actual proviſions, 
as applicd between Engliſhry and Iriſhry, had ex- 
alicq in chat harafled country before the words Pro: 
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teftant and Papiſt were heard of in the world. ff 
we read baron Finglas, Spenſer, and Sir John Davis, 
we cannot miſs the true genius and policy of the 
Engliſh government there before the revolution, as 
well as during the whole reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Sir John Davis boaſts of the benefits received by the 
natives, by extending to- them the Engliſh law, and 
turning the whole kingdom into ſhire ground. But 
the appearance of things alone was changed. The 
original ſcheme was never deviated from for a ſingle 
hour. Unheard-of confiſcations were made in the 
northern parts, upon grounds of plots and conſpira- 
cies, never proved upon their ſuppoſed authors. The 
war of chicane ſucceeded to the war of arms and of 
hoſtile ſtatutes; and a regular ſeries of operations 
were carried on, particularly from Chicheſter's time, 
in the ordinary courts of juſtice, and by ſpecial com- 
miſhons and inquiſitions; firſt, under pretence of te- 
nures, and then of titles in the crown, for the pur- 
poſe of the total extirpation of the intereſt of the na- 
tives in their own ſoil-—until this ſpecies of ſubtle 
ravage, being carried to the laſt excels of oppreſſion 
and inſolence under Lord Strafford, it kindled the 
flames of that rebellion which broke out in 1641 
By the iſſue of that war, by the turn which the Earl 
of Clarendon gave to things at the reſtoration, and 
by the total reduttion of the kingdom of Ireland in 
1691, the ruin of the native Iriſh, and in a great 
meaſure too, of the firſt races of the Engliſh, was 
completely accompliſhed. The new Engliſh intereſt 
was ſettled with as ſolid a-ſtability as any thing in 
human affairs can look for. All the penal laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppreſſion, which were 
made after the laſt event, were manifeſtly the effects 
of national hatred and ſcorn towards a conquered - 
people; whom the viftors delighted to trample upon, 
and were- not at all afraid to provoke. They were 
not the effect. of their fears but of their ſecurity. 
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They who carried on this ſyſtem, looked to the irre- 
ſiſtible force of Great Britain for their ſupport in their 
afts of power. They were quite certain, that no 
complaints of the natives would be heard on this 
ſide of the water, with any other ſentiments than 
thoſe of contempt and indignation. Their cries ſerv. 
ed only to augment their torture. Machines, which 
could anſwer their purpoſes ſo well, mult be of an 
excellent contrivance. Indeed, in Englarid, the dou- 
ble name of the complainants, Iriſh and Papilts (it 
would be hard to ſay, ſingly, which ſingly was the 
moſt odious) ſhut up the hearts of every one againſt 
them. Whulſt that temper prevailed, and it prevailed 
in all its force to a time within our memory, every 
meaſure was plealing and popular, juſt in proportion 
as it tended to haraſs and ruin a ſet of people, who 
were looked upon as enemies to God and man; and, 
indeed, as a race of bigotted ſavages, who were a 
diſgrace to human nature itſelf. | 
. However, as the Engliſh in Ireland began to be 
domiciliated, they began alſo to recollett that they 
had a country. The Engliſh intereſt, at firſt by faint 
and almoſt inſenſible degrees, but at length openly 
and avowedly, became an independent Iriſh mate! os 
full as independent as it could ever have been, if it 
had continued in the perſons of the native Iriſh; and 
it was maintained with more kill, and more conſiſ- 
tency than probably it would have been in theirs. 
With their views, the Anglo-Iri/A changed their 
maxims—it was neceſſary to demonſtrate to the whole 
people that there was ſomething at leaſt, of a com- 
mon intereſt, combined with the independency, which 
was to become the objett of common exertions. The 
mildneſs of government produced the firſt relaxation 
towards the Iriſh; the neceſſities, and, in part too, 
the temper that predominated at this great change, 
produced the ſecond and the moſt important of thele 
_ relaxations, Engliſh government, and- Iriſh legiſla- 


— 
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ture, felt jointly the propriety of this meaſure.-. The 
| Iriſh parliament and nation became independent. 

The true revolution to you, that which moſt ins 
trinſically and ſubſtantially reſembled the Engliſh re- 
yolution of 1688, was the Iriſh revolution of 1782. 
The Iriſh parliament of 1782 bore little reſemblance 
to that which ſat in that kingdom, after the period of 
the firſt of theſe revolutions. It bore a much nearer 
reſemblance to that which ſat under king James. The 
change of the parliament in 1782 from the character 
of the parliament which, as a token of its indignation, 
had burned all the journals indiſcriminately of the 
former parliament in the council chamber, was very 
viſible. The addreſs of king William's parliament, 
the parliament which aſſembled after the revolution, 
amongſt other cauſes of complaint (many of them 
ſufficiently juſt) complains of the repeal by their pre- 
deceſſors of Poyning's law; no abſolute idol with 
the parliament of 1782. 3 

Great Britain finding the Anglo-Iriſh highly ani- 
mated with a ſpirit, which had, indeed, ſhewn itſelf 
before, though with little energy, and many inter- 
ruptions, and therefore ſuffered a multitude of uni- 
form precedents to be eſtabliſhed againſt it, atted, in 
my opinion, with the greateſt temperance and wildom. 
She ſaw that the diſpoſition of the leading part of the 
nation would not permit them to att any nn the 
part of a garriſon. She ſaw that true policy did not 
require that they ever ſhould have appeared in that 
character; or if it had done ſo formerly, the reaſons 
had now ceaſed to operate. She ſaw that the Iriſh 
of her race, were reſolved to build their conſtitution 
and their politcs upon another bottom. With thoſe 
things under her view, ſhe inſtantly complied with 

the whole of your demands, without any reſervation 
whatſoever. She ſurrendered that boundleſs ſupe- 
nority, for the preſervation of which, and the ac- 
quiſition, ſhe had ſupported the Engliſh colonies in 
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Ireland for fo long a time, and at ſo vaſt an expence 
(according to the ſtandard of thoſe ages) of her blood 
and treaſure. 

When we bring before us the matter which hiſtory |. 
affords for our ſeleQion, it is not improper to exa- 
mine the ſpirit of the ſeveral precedents, which are 
candidates for our choice. Might it not be as well 
for your ſtateſmen, on the other ſide of the water, to 
take an example from this latter, and ſurely more 
conciliatory revolution, as a pattern for your conduct 
towards your own fellow-citizens, than from that of 
1688, when a paramount ſovereignty over both you 
and them, was more loftily claimed, and more ſternly 
exerted, than at any former, or at any ſubſequent 

riod? Great Britain in 1782, roſe above the vulgar 
ideas of policy, the orsinary jealoufies of ftate, and 
all the ſentiments of national pride and national am- 
bition. If ſhe had been more difpoſed than, I thank 
God for it, ſhe was, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of 
paſſion, than to the diftates of prudence; ſhe might 
have urged the principles, the maxims, the policy, the 
4 of the revolution, againſt the demands of the 

ading deſcription in Ireland, with full as much 
plauſibility, and full as good a grace, as any amongſt 
them can poſſibly do, againſt the ſupplications of ſo 
vaſt and extenſive a deſcription of their on people. 

A good deal too, if the ſpirit of domination and 
excluſion had prevailed in England, might have been 
excepted againſt ſome of the means then employed 


in Ireland, whilſt her claims were in agitation. They 


were, at leaſt, as much out of the ordinary courſe, 
as thoſe which are now objetted againſt admitting 
your people to any of the benefits of an Englifh con- 

itution. Moſt certainly, neither with you, nor here, 
was any one ignorant of what was at that time ſaid, 
written, and done. But on all ſides we ſeparated the 
means from the end; and we ſeparated the cauſe of 
the moderate and rational, from the ill-intentioned 
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and ſeditious ; which on ſuch occaſions are fo fre- 
quently apt to march together; At that time, on : 
your. part, you were not afraid to review what was 
done at the revolution of 1688, and what had been 
continued during the ſubſequent. flouriſhing period 
of the Britiſh empire. The change then made was a 
reat and fundamental alteration. In the execution, 
it was an operoſe buſineſs on both ſides of the water. 
It required the repeal of ſeveral laws; the modifi- 
cation of many, and a new.courſe to be given to an 
infinite number of legiſlative, judicial, and official 
practices and uſages in both kingdoms. This did not 
frighten any of us. You are now aſked to give, in- 
ſome moderate meaſure, to your fellow- citizens, what 
Great Britain gave to you, without any meaſure at 
all. Yet notwithſtanding all the difficulties at the 
time, and the apprehenſions which ſome very well-_ 
meaning people entertained, through the admirable 
temper in which this revolution (or reſtoration in the 
nature of a revolution) was conducted in both kmg- 
doms, it has hitherto produced no inconvenience to 
either; and I truſt, with the continuance of the ſame 
temper, that it never will, I think that this ſmall 
inconſiderable change relative to an excluſive ſtatute 
not made at the revolution, for reſtoring the people 
to the benefits, from which the green rene of a 
civil war had not excluded them, will be productive 
of no ſort of miſchief whatſoever. Compare what 
was done in 1782 with what is wiſhed in 1792; con- 
ſider the ſpirit of what has been done at the ſeveral 
periods of reformation ; and weigh maturely, whether 


it be exactly true that conciliatory conceſſions are of 
good policy only in diſcuſſions between nations; but 
that among deſcriptions in the ſame nation, they mult 
always be irrational and dangerous. What have you 
ſuffered in your peace, your proſperity, or, in what 
ought ever to be dear to a nation, your glory, by 
the laſt ad by which you took the property of that 
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people under the protection of the laws ? What 
reaſon have you to dread the conſequences of ad- 
mitting the people poſſeſſing that property to ſome 
ſhare in the protection of the conſtitution ? Letter 
to Sir H. Langriſhe, M. P. 


IRELAND. 


' The Engliſh Parliament early communicated to Ireland, 
IrzLaxnD, before the Engliſh conqueſt, though 
never governed by a deſpotic power, had no parlia- 
ment. How far the Engliſh parliament itſelf was at 
that time modelled according to the preſent form, is 
diſputed among antiquarians. But we have all the 
reaſon in the world to be aflured, that a form of par- 
Lament, ſuch as England then enjoyed, ſhe inſtant] 
communicated to Ireland; and we are equally ſure 
that almoſt every ſucceſſive improvement in conſti- 
tutional liberty, as faſt as it was made here, was 
tranſmitted thither. The feudal baronage, and the 
feudal knighthood, the roots of our primitive con- 
flitution, were early tranſplanted into that ſoil; and 
grew and flouriſhed there. Magna Charta, if it did 
not give us originally the houſe of commons, gave 
us at leaſt an houſe of commons of weight and con- 
ſequence. But your anceſtors did not churliſhly fit 
down alone to the feaſt of Magna Charta. Ireland 
was made immediately a partaker. This benefit of 
Engliſh laws and liherties, I confeſs, was not at firſt 
extended to all Ireland. Mark the conſequence. 
Engliſh authority and Engliſh-libertics had exaQly 
the ſame boundaries. Your ſtandard could never be 
advanced an inch before your privileges. Sir John 
Davis ſhews beyond a doubt, that the refuſal of a 
general communication of theſe rights, was the true 
cauſe why Ireland was five hundred years in ſubduing; 
and after the vain projects of a military government, 
attempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it was 
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ſoon diſcovered, that nothing could make that country 
Engliſh, in civility and allegiance, but your laws and 
our forms of legiflature. It was not Engliſh arms, 
but the Engliſh conſtitution, that conquered Ireland. 
From that time, Ireland has ever had a general 
parliament, as ſhe had before a partial parliament. 
You changed the people; you altered the religion; 
but you never touched the form or the vital ſubſtance 
ol free government in that kingdom. You depoſed 
kings; you reſtored them; you altered the ſucceſſion 
to theirs, as well as to your, own crown; but you 
never altered their conſtitution ; the principle of which _ 
was reſpected by uſurpation ; reſtored with the reſto- 
ration of monarchy, and eſtabliſhed, 1 truſt, for 
ever, by the glorious Revolution. This has made 
Ireland the great and flouriſhing kingdom that ut is; 
and from a diſgrace and a burthen intolerable to this 
nation, has rendered a principal part of our ſtrength 
and ornament.. This country cannot be faid to have 
ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done 
in the confuſion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge 
of great revolutions, even if all were done that is ſaid 
to have been done, form no example. If they have 
any effect in argument, they make an exception to 
prove the rule. None of your own liberties could 
ſtand a moment if the caſual deviations from them, at 
ſuch times, were ſuffered to be uſed as proofs of their 
nullity. By the lucrative amount of ſuch caſual 
breaches in the conſtitution, judge what the ſtated 
and fixed rule of ſupply has been in that kingdom. 
Your Iriſh penſioners would ſtarve, if they had no 
other fund to live on than taxes granted by Engliſh 
authority. Turn your eyes to thoſe mas grants 
from whence all your great ſupplies are come; and 
learn to reſpect that only ſource of public wealth in 
the Britiſh empire Speech on Conciliation with 
America, | 
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IRELAND. 
State of Ireland in 1780. 
Tur firſt conceſſions to Ireland, by being (mich 
_ againſt my will) mangled and ſtripped of the parts 
which were neceſſary to make out their juſt corre- 
ſpondence and connettion in trade, were of no uſe; 
The next year a feeble attempt was made to bring the 
thing into better ſhape. This attempt (countenanced 
by the miniſter“) on the very firſt appearance of ſome 
popular uncaſineſs, was, after a confiderable progreſs 
through the houſe, thrown out by him. 

What was the conſequence? The whole kingdom 
of Ireland was inſtantly in a flame. Threatened by 
foreigners, and, as they thought, inſulted by Eng- 
land, they reſolved at once to reſiſt the power of 
France, and to caſt off yours. As for us, we were 
able neither to protett nor to reſtrain them. Forty 
thouſand men were raiſed and diſciplined without' 
commiſſion from the crown. Two illegal armies 
were ſeen with banners diſplayed at the — time, 
and in the ſame country, No executive magiſtrate, 
no judicature, in Ireland, would 3 the 
legality of the army which bore the king's commiſſion; 
and no law, or appearance of law, authoriſed the 
army commiſſioned by itſelf. In this unexampled 
ſtate of things, which the leaſt error, the leaſt treſpaſs 
on the right or left, would have hurried down the 
precipice into an abyſs of blood and confuſion, the 
people of Ireland demand a freedom of trade with 
arms in their hands. They interdi& all commerce 
between the two nations. They deny all new ſupply 
in the houſe of commons, although in time of war, 
They ſtint the truſt of the old revenue, given for 
two years to all the king's predeceſſors, to ſix months. 
The Britiſh parliament, in a former ſeſſion frighteued 
into a limited conceſſion by the menaces of Ireland, 
frightened out of it by the menaces of England, was 
now frightened back again, and made an univerſal 


* Lord North, 
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fucrender of all that had been. thought the peculiar, 
reſerved, uncommunicable rights of England the 
excluſive commerce of America, of Africa, of the 
Weſt-Indies—all the enu:nerations of the acts of 
navigation—all the manufactures, —iron, glaſs, even 
the laſt pledge of jealouſy and pride, the intereſt hid 
in the ſecret of our hearts, the inveterate prejudice 
moulded into the conſtitution of our frame, even the 
ſacred fleece itſelf, all went together, No reſerve ; 
no exception ; no debate; no Aſcuſſion. A ſudden 
light broke in upon us all. It broke in, not through - 
well-contrived and well-diſpoled windows, but through 
flaws and breaches ; through the yawning chaſms of 
our ruin. We were taught wiſdom by humiliation, 
No town in England preſumed to have a prejudice; 
or dared to mutter a petition. What was worſe, the 
whole Parliament of England, which retained autho- 


rity for nothing but ſurrenders, was deſpoiled of ; 


every ſhadow of its ſuperintendance. It was, without 
any qualification, denied in theory, as it bad been 
trampled upon in practice. This ſcene of ſhame and 
diſgrace has, in a manner whilſt I am ſpeaking, 
ended by the perpetual eſtabliſhment of a military 
ower, in the dominions of this crown, without con- 
— of the Britiſh legiſlature *, contrary to the policy 
of the conſtitution, contrary to the declaration of 
right: and by this your liberties are ſwept away alon 
with your ſupreme authority and both, linked 
together from the beginning, have, I am afraid, 
both together periſhed for ever. | 
What! gentlemen, was I not to foreſee, or fore- 
ſeeing, was I not to endeayour to ſave you from all 
theſe multiplied miſchiefs and diſgraces? Would the 
little, Glly, canvaſs prattle of obeying. inſtruttions, 
and having no opinions but yours, and ſuch idle 
ſenſeleſs * which amuſe the vacant ears of un- 
thinking men, have ſayed you from “ the pelting of 


* Iriſh perpetual mutiny act. 
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ec that pitileſs ſtorm,” to which the looſe improvi. 
dence, the cowardly raſhneſs of thoſe who dare not 
look danger in the face, ſo as to provide againſt it 
in time, and therefore throw themſelves headlon 
into the midſt of it, have expoſed this degraded 
nation, beat down and proſtrate on the earth, un- 
ſheltered, unarmed, unreſiſting? Was I an Iriſhman 
on that day, that 1 boldly withſtood our pride? or 
on the day that I hung down my head, and wept in 
ſhame and filence over the humiliation of Great 
Britain? 1 hecame unpopular in England for the one, 
and in Ircland for the other. What then? What 
obligation lay on me to be popular? I was bound 
to ſerve both kingdoms. To be pleaſed with my 
ſervice, was their affair not mine. Speech previous 
to the Election at Briſtol. 


INFLUENCE (CORRUPT.) 


Corrvyr influence is itſelf the perennial fpring 
of all prodigality, and of all diſorder; which loads 
us, more than millions of debt; which takes away 
vigour from our arms, wiſdom from our councils, 
and every thadow of authority and credit from the 
moſt venerable parts of our conſtitution, Oecon. 


Reform, 


InDdivinuals paſs like ſhadows; but the com- 
monwealth is fixed and ſtable, The difference 
therefore of to-day and to-morrow, which to private 


people is immenſe, to the ſtate 1s nothing, bid, 
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KINGS. 


Kincs are mM lovers of low company.— 
They are ſo elevated above all the reſt of mankind, 
that they muſt look upon all their ſubjetts as on a 
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level. They are rather apt to- hate than to love their 
nobility, on account of the occaſtonal reſiſtance to 
their will, which will be made by their virtue, their 
petulance, or their pride. It muſt indeed be ad- 
mitted, that many of the nobility are as perfettly 
willing to att the part of flatterers, tale-bearers, pa- 
ralites, pimps, and bufloons, as any of the loweſt 
and vileſt of mankind can poſſibly be. But they are 
not properly qualified for this objett of their ambi- 
tion, The want of a regular education, and early 
habits, and ſome lurking remains of their dignity, 
will never permit them to become a match for an 
Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a player, or 
any regular practitioner of that tribe. The Roman 
Emperors, almoſt from the beginning, threw them- 
ſelves into ſuch hands, and the miſchief increaſed 
every day till its decline, and its final ruin. It is 
therefore of very great importance (provided the 
thing is not overdone) to contrive fuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment as muſt, almoſt whether a prince will or not, 
bring into daily and hourly offices about his perſon, 
a great number of his firſt nobility ; and it is rather 
an uſeful prejudice that gives them a pride in ſuch a 
ſervitude. Though they are not much the better for 
a court, a court will be much the better for them. 
have therefore not attempted to reform any of the 
ptlices of honour about the king's perſon. bid. 


KINGS (ADULATORY ADDRESSES TO), 


Dr. Price, in this ſermon®, condemns very pro- 
1 the practice of groſs, adulatory addreſſes to 
ings. Inſtead of this fulſome ſtyle, he propoſes 
that his majeſty ſhould be told, on occaſions of con- 
gratulation, that * he is to conſider himſelf as more 
„ properly the ſervant than the ſovereign of his 
60 people.“ For a compliment, this new form of 


Page 22, 23, 24. 
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domination that ever was endured on earth took a 


ſhiering kings for miſcondułt.“ In that light it is 


is not truc that they are, in the ordinary ſenſe (by 


= * 
addreſs does not ſeem to be very ſoothing. Thoſe 


who are ſervants, in name, as well as in effet, do 
not like to be told of their ſituation, their duty, and 
their obligations. The flave, in the old play, tells 
his maſter, + Hæc commemoratio eſt quaſi exprobratio,” 
It is not pleaſant as compliment, it is not wholeſome 
as inſtruction. After all, if the king were to bring 
himſelf to echo this new kind of addreſs, to adopt 
it in terms, and even to take the appellation of Ser. 
vant of the People as his royal ſtyle, how either he 
or we ſhould be much mended by it, I cannot ima. 
gine. I have ſeen very aſſuming letters, ſigned, 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant. The proudeſt 


title of ſtill greater humility than that which is now 
propoſed for ſovereigns by the Apoſtle of Liberty. 
Kings and nations were trampled upon by the foot 
of one calling himſelf “ the Servant of Seryants;” 
and mandates for depoſing ſoyereigns were ſealed 
with the ſignet of “ the Fiſherman,” 

I ſhould have conſidered all this as no more than 
a ſort of flippant vain diſcourſe, in which, as in an 
unſavory fume, ſeveral perlons ſuffer the ſpirit of 
liberty to evaporate, if it were not plainly in ſup- 

rt of the idea, and a part of the ſcheme of “ ca- 


worth ſome obſervation. „ 

Kings, in one ſenſe, are undoubtedly the ſervants 
of the people, becauſe their power has no other ra- 
tional end than that of the general advantage; but it 


our conſtitution at leaſt) any thing like ſervants; the 
eſſence of whoſe ſituation is to obey the commands 
of ſome other, and to be removeable at pleaſure.— 
But the King of Great Britain obeys no other per- 
ſon; all other perſons are individually, and col- 
leftively too, under him, and owe to him a legal 
obedience. The law, which knows neither to flatter 
nor to inſult, calls this high magiſtrate, not our ſer- 
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vant, 2s this humble Divine calls him; But onr 
ſovereign lorihe King; and we, on our parts, have 
learned to pag) only the primitive language of the 
law, and not t 5 confuſed jargon of their Babylonian 


 pulpits: | 
: I he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the 
law in him, our conſtitution has made no fort of 
proviſion towards rendering him, as à ſervant, in any 
degree reſponſible. Our conſtitution knows nothing 
of a magiſtrate like the Juſticiu of Arragon; nor of 


any court legally appointed, nor of any proceſs le- , 


gally Tettled for ſubmitting the king to the reſpons 
libility belonging to ali ſervants.” In this he is not 
diſtinguiſhed from the Commons and the Lords; 
who, in their ſeveral public capacities, can never 
be called to an account for their condu@; although 


the Revolution Society chuſes to aſſert, in direct 


vppoſition to one of the wiſeſt and moſt beautiful 
parts gf our conſtitution, that „ a king is no more 
& than the firſt ſervant of the public, created by it; 

and reſponſible to it. Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. | HEE LD. 


eren 


K1NG'S MEN. | 

To reconcile the minds df the people to all theſe 
movements, principles correſpondent to them had 
been preachell up with great Zeal, Every one muſt 
remember that the cabal ſet out with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing prudery, both motal and political. Thoſe 
Who in a few months after ſouſed over head and ears 
into the deepeſt and dirtieſt pits of corruption, cried 
out violently againſt the indire@ practices in the 
electing and managing of parliaments, which had for- 
merly prevailed; This marvellous abhorfence which 
the Court had ſuddenly taken to all influence, was 
not only circulated in converſation through the king- 
dom, but pompouſly announced to the public, with 
| | vi LEST. 
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In this piece (Sentiments of an honeſt Man) ap- 
peared the fifft dawning of the new ſyſtem ; there 
- firſt appeared the idea (then only in fpeculation) of 
ſeparating the court from the adminiſtration; of carry- 
ing every thing from national connection to perſonal 
regards; and of forming a regular party for that pur- 
poſe, under the name of king's men. 
. . To recommend this ſyſtem to the people, a per- 
ſpective view of the Court, gorgeouſly painted, and 
finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to the 
gaping multitude. Party was to be totally done away, 
with all its evil works. Corruption was to be caſt 
down from Court, as Ate was from Heaven Power 
was thenceforward to be the choſen refidenee of 


public . ; and no one was to be ſuppoſed under 
any ſiniſter influence, except thoſe who had the mis- 
fortune to be in diſgrace at court, which was to 
ſtand in lieu of all vices and all corruptions. A 
fcheme of ry to be realized in a monarchy 


far beyond the viſionary republic of Plato. The 
whole ſcenery was exactly diſpoſed to captivaie thoſe 
good ſouls, whoſe credulous morality is ſo invaluable 
_ a treaſure to crafty. politicians. Indeed there was 
wherewithal to charm every body, except thoſe few 
who are not much pleaſed with. profeſſions of ſuper- 
natural virtue, who know of what. ſtuff ſuch profel- 
_ ons are made, for what purpoſes they are deſigned, 
and in what they are ſure conſtantly to end. Many 
innocent gentlemen, who had been talking proſe all 
their lives without knowing any thing of the matter, 
began at laſt to open their eyes upon their on merits, 
- and to attribute their not having been Lords of the 
Treaſury and Lords of Trade many years before; 


- 


n 
merely to the p 


prevalence of party, and to the mini- 


ſterial power, which had fruſtrated the good intentions 


of the Court in favour of their abilities. Now was 
the time to unlock the ſealed fountain of royal gn 
which had been infamouſly monhopollzed and huck- 


ſtered, and to let it flow at large upon the whole 
people. The time was come to reſtore royalty to its 


original ſplendor. Mettre le Roy hors de page, became 


a ſort of watch-word ; and it was conſtantly in the 
mouths of all the runners of the Court, that nothin 

could preſerve the balance of the conftitiition from 
being overturned by the rabble, or by a fattion of 
the nobility, but to free the ſovereign effeQtually frotn 


that miniſterial tyranny under Which the royal dignity 


had been oppreſſed in the perſon bf his Majelty's 


grandfather. | 


11 


Theſe were ſome of the many artifites tiſed to te- 


concile the people to the great change which was 
made in the perſons who compoſed the miniſtry, and 


the {till greater which was made and avowed in its 
conſtitution. As to individuals, other methods were 
employed with them; ih order ſo thoroughly to diſ- 


- unite every patty, and even every family, that #0 


concert; order, or effect, might appear in any future 
oppoſition. And n 20 bg ood 2 Adrathiſtration, 
without connection with the people, or with one 
another, was firſt put in poſſeſſion of government. 
What good confequences followed from it; we have 


all ſeen whether with regard to virtue, public or 


private; to the eaſe and happitieſs of the ſovereign; 
or to the teal ſtrength of government. But as ſo 
much ſtreſs was then laid on the neceſſity of this new 
projet, it will not be amiſs to take a view of the ef. 
eas of this royal ſervitude and vile durance, which 
was ſo deplored in the reign of the late monarch, and 
was ſo carefully to be avoided in the reign of his 
ſueceſſor. A oug his on the Cauſe of the preſent Di/- 
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. 3 KINGS. . 
" | Kincs will be tyrants from policy, when ſubjeQs 
are rebels from principle —— 16:4. _ | 


KING OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


| Crown of England hereditary. (See x1NG's Men, 
" , PRINCES, MINISTERS, CABINET (DOUBLE), Ry- 
VOLUTION SOCIEFTYs Sc. 


Tuer is ground enough for the opinion that all 
the kingdoms of Europe were, at a remote period, 
elektive, with more or fewer limitations in the objects 
of choice; but whatever kings might have been here 
or elſewhere, a thouſand years ago, or in whatever 
manner the .ruling dynaſties of England or France 
may have begun, the King, of Great Britain is at this 
day king by a fixed rule of ſucceſſion, according 1 
the laws of his country; and whilft the legal condi- 
tions of the compact of ſovereignty are performed by 
him (as they are performed) he holds his eren in 
contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, 
. who have not a ſingle vote for a king amongſt them, 
either individually or colletiively ; though I make no 
doubt they would ſoon erect themſelves into an elec- 
toral college, if things were Tipe to give effect to 
their claim. His Majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors, each 
in his time and order, will come to the crown with 
the ſame contempt of their choice with which his 
Majeſty has ſucceeded to that he wears. | 
Whatever may be the ſucceſs of evaſion in ex- 
plaining away the groſs error of fad, which ſuppoſes 
that his Majeſty (though he holds it in concurrence 
with the wiſhes) owes his crown to the choice of his 
- people, yet nothing ean evade their full explicit de- 
claration, concerning the principle of a right in the 
people to chuſe, which right is directly maintained, 
and tenaciouſly adhered to, All the oblique inſinu- 
ations concerning election bottom in this propoſition, 
and are referable to it. Leſt the foundation of the 
king's excluſive legal title {hould paſs for a mere rau 
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oc 1 
of adulatory freedom, the political divine (Dr. Price) 
proceeds dogmatically to aſſert “, that by the prin- 
ciples of the revolution, the people of England have 


acquired three fundamental rights, all which, witng 


him, compoſe one ſyſtem, and lie together in one 
ſhort ſentence ; namely, that we have acquired a a 
right „ nh 3 
3 % 

1. To chuſe our own governors.” + 

'2. To caſhier them for miſconduct.“ 

3. * To frame-a government for ourſelves.” ; 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 


though made in the name of the whole people, be- : 


longs to thoſe gentlemen (Revolution Society) and 
their faction only. The body of the people of Eng- 
land have C in it; they utterly diſclaim it; 
they will reſiſt the practical aſſertion of it with their 
lives and fortunes. They are bound te do ſo by the 
laws of their country, made at the time of that very 
revolution, which is appealed to in fayour of the 
fictitious rights claimed by the ſociety which abuſes 
its name. f | 
Theſe gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their 
reaſonings on the revolution of 1688, haye a revolu- 
tion which happened in England about forty years 
before, and the late French reyolution, ſq much be- 
fore their eyes, and in their hearts, that they are 
conſtantly confounding all the three together, It is 
neceſſary that we ſhould ſeparate what they confound. 
We mult recall their erring fancies to the acts of the 
revolution which we revere, for the diſcavery of its 
true principles. If the principles of the revolution f 
1688 are any where to be found, it is in the ſtatute 
called the Declaration of Right. In that moſt wile, 
lober, and conſiderate declaration, drawn up by 
great lawyers and great ſtateſmen, and not by warm 
and inexperienced enthuſiaſts, not one word is ſaid, 
nor one ſuggeſtion made, of a general right © to . 


* P. 34, Diſcourſe on the Love of our Country, 
MZ 
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& chuſe our own governors; to caſhier them for miſ. 
% conduct; and to form a 3 6. 5 for our ſelves.” 


This declaration of right (the act of the 1ſt of 
William and Mary, ſeſſ. 2. ch. 2.) is the corner-ſtone 
of our conſtitution, as reinforced, explained, im. 
proved, and in its fundamental principles for ever 
ſettled. It is called “ An att for declaring the rights 
& and liberties of the ſubjea, and for ſettling the 
& fucceſſion of the crown.” You will obſerve, that 
theſe rights and this ſucceſſion are declared in one 
body, and bound indiſſolubly together. | 

A few years after this period, a ſecond opportu- 
nity offered for aſſerting a right of election to the 
crown. On the proſpett of a total failure of iſſue 
from King William, and from the Princeſs, after. 
wards _— Anne, the conſideration of the ſettle- 
ment of the crown, and of a further ſecurity for the 
liberties of the people, again came before the Le. 
giſlature. Did they this ſecond time make any pro- 

viſion for legalizing the crown on the ſpurious revo- 
lution principles of the Old. Jewry ? No. They fol- 
lowed the principles which prevailed in the Declara- 
tion of Right; indicating with more preciſion the 
perſons who were to inherit in the Proteſtant line.— 
This a& alſo incorporated, by the ſame policy, our 
liberties, and an hereditary fucceſſion in the ſame att. 
nſtead of a right to chuſe our own governors, they 
declared that the fucceſſjon in that line (the Proteſtant 
line drawn from james the Firſt) was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary « for the peace, quiet, and ſecurity of the 
realm,“ and that it was equally urgent on them © to 
« maintain a certainty in the fucceſſion thereof, to 
& which the ſubjects may ſafely have recourſe for, 
& their protection.“ Both thefe acts, in which are 
heard the unerring, unambiguous oracles of reyolution 
licy, inſtead of countenancing the deluſive, gipley 
rediftions of a „ right to chuſe our governors,” 
prove to a demonſtration how totally adyerſe the vil. 
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dom of the nation was from turning a caſe of neceſſity: 
into a rule of Jaw. | 1. 5 
 Unqueſtionably there was at the revolution, in te 
perſon of King William, a ſmall and a temporary de- 
viation from the ſtriet order of a regular hereditary 
ſucceſſion; but it is againſt all genuine principles of 
juriſprudence to draw a principle from a law, made in 
a ſpecial caſe, and regarding an individual perſon. 
Privilegium non trar fit in exemplum, If ever there 
was a time favourable for eſtabliſhing the principle, 
that a king of popular choice was the only legal 
king, without all doubt it was at the revolution, Its. 
not being done at that time is @ proof that the nation 
was of opinion it ought not to be done at any time. 
There is ho perſqn ſo completely ignorant of our 
hiſtory, as not to know that the majority in Parlia- 
ment of both parties were ſo little diſpoſed to any 
thing reſembling-that principle, that at firſt they were 
determined to place thèvacant crown, not on the 
head of the Prince of Orange, but on that of his 
wife Mary, daughter of King James, the eldeſt born 
of the iſſue of that king, which they acknowledged as 
undoubtedly his, It would he to repeat a very trite 
ſtory, to recall to your memory all thoſe circum- 
ſtances which demonſtrated that their accepting King 
William was nat properly a choice: but to all thoſe 
who did not wiſh, in effekt, to recall King James, 
or to deluge their country in blood, and again o 
bring their religion, laws, and liberties into the perił 
they had juſt eſcaped, it was an act of neceſety, in the 
ſtricteſt moral ſenſe in which neceſſity can be taken. 
In the very act, in which, for a time, and ina 
ſingle caſe, Parliament departed from the {rift order 
of inheritance, in favour of a prince, who, though 
not next, was however very near in the line of ſue- 
ceſſion, it is curious to obſerye how Lord Somers, 
who drew the bill, called the Declaration of Right, 
has comported himſelf on that delicate occaſion. It 
is curious to obſerye with what addreſs this temporary 
„ | | 


+ 


ſolution of continuity is kept from the eye; whit 
all that could be found in this act of neceſſity iq 
countenance the idea of an hereditary ſucceſſion is 
brought forward, and fpſtered, and made the moſt 
ol, by this great man, and by the Legiſlature who 
followed him. Quitting the dry, imperative ſtyle of 
an act of Parliament, he makes the Lords and Com- 
mons fall to a pious, legiſlative ejaculation, and 
declare, that they conſider it “as a marvellous pro- 
% vidence, and merciful goodneſs of God to this 
5 nation, to preſerve their ſaid Majeſties royal per- 
* ſons, molt happily to reign over us on the throne of 
6 thetr anceſtors, for which, from the bottom of 
“ their hearts, they return their humbleſt thanks and 
<< praiſes.” The Legiſlature plainly had in view the 
act of recognition of the firſt of Queen Elizabeth, 
chap. gd, and of that of James the Firſt, chap. it, 
both atts ſtrongly declaratory of the inheritable na- 
ture of the crown, and in many parts they follow, 
with a nearly literal preciſion, the words, and even 
the form of thankſgiving, which is found in theſe old 
declaratory ſtatutes. 1 | 

The two houſes, in the att of King William, did 
not thank God that they had found a fair opportunity 
to aſſert a right to chooſe their own governors, much 
leſs to make an elefjion the only lawful title to the 
crown. Their having been in a condition to avoid 
the very appearance of it, as much as poſſible, was 
by them conſidered as a providential eſcape. They 
threw a politic, well-wrought. veil over every cir- 
cumſtance tending to weaken the rights, which in 
the meliorated order of ſuccefhon they meant to 
perpetuate; or which might furniſh a precedent for 
any future departure from what they had then ſettled 
ſor ever. Accordingly, that they might not relax 
the nerves of their monarchy, and that they might 
preſerve a cloſe conformity to the prattice of their 
anceſtors, as it appeared in the declaratory Ratutes of 
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„ that in them they are molt fully, rightfully, and 


* intirely inveſted, incorporated, united, and an- 


« nexed.” In the clauſe which follows, for pre- 
venting queſtions, by reaſon of any pretended titles 
to the .crown, they declare {oblerving alſo in this 
the traditionary language, along with the traditionary 
policy of the nation, and repeating as from a rubric 
the language of the preceding acts of Elizabeth and 
James) that on the preſerving “ a certarnty in the 
« $UCCESSLON thereof, the unity, peace, and tran- 
6 quillty of this nation doth, under God, wholly 
% depend.“ | | 3 

They knew that a doubtful title of ſueceſſion 
would but too much reſemble an elettion; and that 
an election would be utterly deſtruttive of the 


« unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation, 
which they thought to be conliderations of ſome 
moment. To provide for theſe objects, and there- 


fore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry doctrine of 
« a right to choole our o governors,” they follow 
with a clauſe, containing a moſt ſolemn pledge, 
taken from the prgceding att of Queen Elizabeth, 
as ſolemn a pledge as ever was or can be given in 
favour of an hereditary ſucceſſion, and as ſolemn a 


renunciation as could be made of the principles by 
this ſociety imputed to them. The lords ſpiritual” 
„% and temporal, and commons, do, in the name of 
« all the people aforeſaid, moſt humbly and faith- 
“fully ſubmit themfelves, their heirs and poſterities 
& for ever; and do. faithfully promiſe, that they will 
“ ſtand to, maintain, and defend their ſaid majeſties, 
& and alſo the limitation of the crown, herein ſpecified ' 
„and contained, to the utmoſt of their powers, 


FC. Bec, i 


* 1ſt Mary, ſeſſ. 3. ch. 1, FG 


* 


Queen Mary“ and Queen Elizabeth, in the next _ 
clauſe they veſt, by recognition, in their majeſties, 
«all the legal prerogatives of the crown, declaring, © 


— 
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So far is it from being true, that we acquired a; 
right by the revolution to elect our kings, that if we 
had poſſeſſed it before, the Engliſh nation. did at 
that time moſt ſolemnly renounce and abdicate it, 
for themſelves, and for all their poſterity for ever, 
'Theſe gentlemen may value themlelves as much as 
they pleale on their whig principles; but I never. 
deſire to be thought a better whig than Lord Somers; 
or to rand the principles of the revolution 
better than thoſe by whom it was brought about; 

or to read in the declaration of right any myſteries 
unknown to thoſe whoſe penetrating ſtyle has engraved 

in our ordinances, and in our hearts, the words and 

' ſpirit of that immortal la x. 

' It is true that, aided with the powers derived from 
force and opportunity, the nation, was at that time, 

in ſome ſenſe, free to take what courſe it pleaſed for 

filling the throne; but only free to do ſo upon the 

| ſame grounds on which they might have wholly 

| _ aboliſhed their monarchy, and every other part of 
q their conſtitution. However they did not think 
1 ſach bold changes within their commiſhon, It is 
indeed difficult, perbaps impoſlible, to give limits 
to the mere ab/trat competence of the ſupreme 
pover, ſuch as was exerciſed by parliament at that 
time; but the limits of a moral competence, {ub- 
jecting, even in powers more indiſputably ſovereign, 
occaſional will to permanent reaſon, and to the ſteady 
maxims of faith, juſtice, and fixed fundamental po- 
liey, are perfectly intelligible, and perfealy binding 
upon thole who exerciſe any authority, under any - 
name, or under any title, in the ſtate, The houſe 
of lords, for inſtance, is not morally competent to. 
diſſolve the houle of commons; no, nor even to, 
diſlolve itſelf, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion 
in the legiſlature of the kingdom. Though a king 
may abdicate for his own perſon, he cannot abdicate / 
for the monarchy. By as ſtrong, or by a ſtronger 
reaſon, the houle: of commons cannot renounce uis 


4.49% h 
ſhare of authority. The engagement and patt, of 
ſociety, which generally goes by the name of the 
conſtitution, forbids ſuch invaſion and ſuch ſurrender. 
The conſtituent parts of a ſtate. are obliged to hold 
their public faith with each other, and with all thoſe . 
who deriye any ſerious intereſt under their engage- 


ments, as much as the whole ſtate is bound to keep... Gs, 


its faith with ſeparate communities. Otherwile . 
competence and power would ſoon be confounded, 
and no law be left but the will of a prevailing force. 
On this principle the ſucceſſion, of the crown has 
always been what it now is, an hereditary ſucceſſion , 
by law: in the old line it way a ſucceſſion by the 
common law; in the new by the ſtatute law, operat- . 
ing on the principles of the common law, not chang» 
ing the ſubſtance, but regulating the mode, and de- 
ſcribing the perſons. Bath theſe deſcriptions of law 
are of the ſame force, and are derived from an equal 
authority, emanating from the common agreement 
and original compatt of the ſtate, communi ſponſione 
reipublige, ang as ſuch are equally binding on. king, 
and people too, as long as the terms are obſerved, . 
and they continue the, ſame body politic, | 

It is far from impoſlible to reconcile, if we do 
not ſuffer ourſelyes to be entangled in the mazes of 
metaphyſic ſophiſtry, the uſe 8 of a fixed rule and 
an occaſional deviation; the. ſacredneſs of an here-. 
ditary principle of ſucceſſion in our government, 
with a power of change in its application in caſes k 
extreme, emergency. Even in that extremity (if we 
take the meaſure of our rights by our exerciſe. f 
them at the revolution) the change is to be confined, 
to the peccant part only; to the part which, produced 
the neceſſary deviation; and even then it is to be 
effected without a decompoſition, of the, whole civil 
and political maſs, for the purpoſe of originating a a 
new civil order out of the firſt elements of lociety.. 

A ſtate. without the means of ſome change is with- _ 
out the means of its conleryation, Without ſuch 
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means it might even riſk the loſs of that part of the 
conſtitution which it wiſhed the moſt religiouſly to 
preſerve. The two principles of conſervation and 
correction operated ſtrongly at the two critical pe- 
riods of the reſtoration and revolution, when Eng- 
land found itfelf without a king. At both thoſe pe- 
riods the nation had loft the bond of union in their 
antient edifice; they did not, however, diſſolve the 
whole fabric, On the contrary, in both caſes they 
regenerated the deficient part of the old conſtitution 
through the parts which were not impaired. They 
kept theſe old parts exactly as they were, that the 

rt recovered might be ſuited to them. They atted 
„the antient organized ſtates in the ſhape of their 
old organization, and not by the organic molecul of 


a diſbanded people. At no time, perhaps, did the 


ſovereign legiſlature manifeſt a more tender regard 
to that fundamental principle of Britiſh conſtitutional 
policy, than at the time of the revolution, when it 


* deviated from the direct line of hereditary ſucceſſion, 


The crown was carried ſomewhat out of the line in 
which it had before moyed; but the new line was 
derived from the ſame ſtock. It was {till a line of 
bereditary deſcent; ſtill an hereditary deſcent in the 
fame blood, though an hereditary deſcent qualified 
with proteſtantiſm. When the legiſlature altered the 


direktion, but kept the principle, they ſheyed that 


they held it inviolable. | 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had ad- 
mitted ſome amendment in the old time, and Jong 
before the æra of the revolution. Some time after 


the conqueſt, great queſtions aroſe upon the legal 


principles of hereditary deſcent. It became a matter 
of doubt, whether the heir per capita or the heir per 


ſtirpes was to ſucceed; but whether the heir per ca- 
pita gave way when the heirdom per ſtirpes took 


place, or the catholic heir when the proteſtant was 
preferred, the inheritable principle ſurvived with a 
fort of immortality through all tranfmigrations— | 


multoſque per annos ſtat fortuna domis es aui numerantur 


avorum. This is the ſpirit of our conſtitution, not 
only in its ſettled courſe, but in all its revolutions. 
Whoever came in, or however he came. in, whether 
he obtained the crown by law, or by force, the he- 
reditary ſucceſſion was either continued or adopted: 
The gentlemen of the ſociety for revolutions ſee 
nothing in that of 1688 but the deviation from the 
conſtitution; and they take the deviation from: the 
principle for the principle. They have little regard 
to the obvious conſequences of their doctrine, though 
they muſt ſee, that it leaves poſitive authority in very 
few of the poſitive inſtitutions of this country, When 
ſuch an unwarrantable maxim is once e bliſhed, 
that no throne is lawful but the eleQive, no one aft 
of the princes who preceded their æra of fiftitious 


election can be valid. Do theſe - theoriſts. mean io 


imitate ſome of their predeceſſors, who dragged the 
bodies of our antient ſovereigns out of the quiet of 
their tombs? Do they mean to attaint and diſable 
backwards all the kings that have reigned before the 
revolution, and conſequently to ſtain the throne of 


England with the blot of a continual uſurpation? 


Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to call into 
queſtion, together with the titles of the whole line 
of our kings, that great body of our ſtatute law 
which paſſed under thoſe whom they treat as uſurpers? 
to annul laws of ineſtimable value to our liberties— 
of as great value at leaſt as any which have paſſed at 
or ſince the period of the revolution? If king 


who did not owe their crown to the choice of their 
people, had no title to make laws, what will become 


of the ſtatute de tullagio non concedendo' — of the 
petition of right 2—of the att of habeas corpus D 
theſe new doctors of the rights of men preſume to 
 allert, that King James the Second, who came to the 
crown as next of blood, according to the rules of a 


then unqualified ſucceſſion, was not to all intents and 


purpoſes a lawful king of England, before he had. \ 
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„ 
done any of thoſe afts Which were juſtly conſtrüsd 
into an abdication of his crown? If he was not; 
"much trouble in parliament might have been ſaved at 
the period theſe gentlemen commemorate. But King 

James was a bad king with a good title; and not an 
ulurper. The princes who ſucceeded according to 
"the att of parliament which ſettled the crown on the 
dlektreſs Sophia and on her deſcendants, being pro- 
teſtants, came in as much by a title of inheritance as 

King Jung did. He came' in according to the law; 
as it ſtood at his acceſſion to the crown; and the 
y | p60 of the houſe of Brunſwick came to the in: 
beritance of the crown, not by cleftion, but by the 
law, as it ſtood at their ſeveral acceſſions of proteſtant 
"deſcent and inheritance, as I hope I have 8 * ſuf- 

ficlently. | . 5 

The law by which this royal family is ſpecifically 

_ deſtined to the ſucceſſion, is the ad of the i ach and 
igth of King William. The terms of this act bind 
us and our heirs, and our poſterity, to them, their 
. heirs, and their poſterity,“ the deelaration of right 
bad bound us to the heirs of King William -and 
Queen Mary. It therefore ſecures both an heredi- 
tary crown and an hereditary allegiance, On what 
ground, except the conſtitutional policy of forming 
an eſtabliſhment to ſecure that kind of ſucceſſion 
Which is to preclude a choice of the people for ever, 
could the legiſlature have faſtidioufly rejected the 
fair and abundant choice which our own country 
* preſented to them, and ſearched in ſtrange lands for 
'a foreign princeſs, from whoſe womb. the line of our 
"future rulers were to derive their title to govern 
"millions of men through a ſeries of ages? 


4 


The Princeſs Sophia was named in the att of ſet- 
tlement of the 12th and 13th of King William, for 
'a/ ſtock and root of inheritance to our kings, and not 
for her merits as a temporary adminiſtratrix of a 
power, which ſhe might not, and, in fakt, did not, 
*herſelf ever exerciſe; She was adopted for one reaſon, 


\ . 
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and for one only, becauſe, ſays the 344, ® the molt 


« excellent, Princeſs Sophia, Elereſs and Dutcheſs —| 


„% DNowager of Hanover, is daughter of the molk 
« excellent Princeſs e Ing porn: Bohe- 
« mia, daughter of our late ſovereign lord King James 

« the Firſt, of happy memory, and is hereby de- 
e clared to be the next in ſuccęſſion in the Proteſtant 


line, &c. &c.; * and the crown ſhall continue 


% to the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants.“ Phis 
limitation was made by parliament, that through the 
Princeſs: Sophia an inheritable line, not only was to 
be continued in future, but (what-they thought very 


material) that through her it was to be connected | | 
with the old ſtock of inheritance in King james the 


Firſt ; in order that the monarchy might preſetve an 


unbroken unity through all ages, and might be pre- Þþ 


ſerved (with ſafety: to our religion) in the old ap. 
proved mode by deſcent, in which, if our libennies 
had been once endangered, they had often, througum 
all forms and ſtruggles of prerogative and--privileges 
been preſerved. They did well. No experience 
hrs taught us, that in any other courſe ot method 
than that of an hereditary crown, our liberties can be 
regularly perpetuated and preſerved” facred as du 


hereditary right. An irregular, convullive'movemens . 


may be neceſſary to throw off an irregular, ' 'convul> 
five diſeaſe. But the courſe of ſucceſſion is the 
healthy habit of the Britiſh conſtitution. Was is 
that the legiſlature wanted, at the act for the limits. 


ton of the crown in the Hanoverian line, dran 


through the female deſcendants of James the Firſt, 
a due ſenſe of the inconveniencies of having-tworor 
three, or poſlibly more, foreigners in ſueceſſion to 
the Britiſh: throne? No !|—they had a due ſenſe of the 


evils which might happen from ſuch foreign rule, and 


more than a due ſenſe of them. But a more decifive 
proof cannot be given of the full convittion of the 


Britiſh nation, that the principles of the revolution _ 


did not authorize them to elect kings at their ure, 
and without any attention to the antient f ntal 
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principles of our government, iban their continuing 
to adopt a plan of hereditary Proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the old line, with all the dangers and all the inconve- 
niencies of its being a foreign line full before their 
eyes, and operating with the utmoſt force upon their 
minds. Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


5 Finesse 7 weribatad 

Oug hit to bear the Freedom of Subjefs that are 
2, obnoxious to them. © + at 
Kiss, even ſuch as are truly kings, may and 
ought to har the freedom of ſubjetts that are ob- 
noxious to them. They may too, without derogating 
from themſelves, bear even the authority of ſuch per- 
ſons if it promotes their ſervice, . Louis the XIIIch 
mortally hated the cardinal de Richlieu; but his ſup- 
port of that miniſter againſt his rivals was the ſource of 
all the glory of his reign, and the ſolid foundation of 


his throne itſelf. Louis the XIVth, when come to the 


throne, did not love the cardinal Mazarin; but for his 
intereſts he preſerved him in power. When old, he 
deteſted Louvois; but for years, whilſt.he faithfully 

ſerved his greatneſs, he ee his perſon. When 
George II. took Mr. Pitt, who certainly was not agree: 
able to him, into his councils, he did nothing which 
could humble a wile ſovereign. But theſe miniſters, 
who were choſen by affairs, not by affections, ated in 
the name vf, and in truſt for, kings; and not as their 


avowed, conſtitutional, and oſtenſible maſters,—10:d. 


— — 4 
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LAwsSs are commanded to hold their tongues 
amongſt arms; and tribunals fall to the ground with 
the peace they are no longer able to uphold.— bid. 
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